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GREETINGS 


After seventy-fe diamond years of progress the 
Corkmen’s Association salutes all its friends in this 


year of 1959. 


Corkmen of birth or descent are proud of their 
enviable record of contribution to the industrial, eco- 
nomic, military and cultural growth of these United 
States, 


We are proud, also, of our devotion to our Irish 


heritage and of our ceaseless efforts in behalf of Ire- 


land’s unity and freedom. 


Many people contributed to the success of this 
Diamond Jubilee celebration—authors, workers, ad- 
vertisers and a host of others. We are extremely thank- 
ful to them. 


We are particularly grateful for the fraternal co- 
operation we received from kindred Irish organizations 
and we express the fervent hope that the good relations 
established with them will continue through all the 
years to come. 


MICHAEL CULLINANE MAURICE CRIMMINS 
Chairman President 


Vana an ea ae ee ee ae an a ee 


FOREWORD 


IRI IRS IR RE 


Dora Sigerson must have had Cork in mind 


when she wrote: 


Deeds jourell jar 
You in purple and gold 
You in silver and. green 
WH no eye thal has teen 
Ao peatee MR h eal oll 


And it is true that all who visit Cork fall under the spell of its enchantment and none 
seek escape from it. They love its scenic beauty; they love its people—their friendli- 
ness and warm personality. There they can find a change from the mad bustle of a 
world gone almost completely, materialistically, insane. There in the “purple and gold” 


and “silver and green” they wil!l feel that God is close and in command. 


We of Cork birth or descent are proud of the glorious traditions of the County 


-and this book is intended solely as a pleasant reminder of those traditions. 


Tonight, in the observance of our seventy-fifth anniversary, we would like to roll 
back the curtain that separates us from those who founded the Association and assure 
them that it has withstood the erosion of the twin tides of time and tribulation and is 


carrying on the purposes for which it was formed. 


Thus we dedicate tonight’s celebration to the Corkmen who, in all walks of life, 
ecclesiastical, diplomatic, literature, teaching, industry, labor and the arts, have con- 


tributed to the betterment of man in Ireland and throughout the world. 


The Editor 
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September 30, 1959 


Dear Mr. Crimmins: 


Iam pleased to learn that your Association is cele- 
brating its Diamond Jubilee. 


Founded to perform acts of Christian charity, to up- 
hold the principles of true Americanism, and to foster the 
culture and traditions of Ireland, your association still cherishes 
the high ideals of your Founding Fathers. The spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy performed by your members over three 
quarters of a century are the priceless treasure of your Asso- 
ciation. 


Your loyalty to our country is eloquently attested in the 
fact that your members served the United States in four major 
conflicts in this period, many of them paying the supreme sacri- 
fice. The story of your love for Ireland and her traditions is 
well known. 


Iam happy, therefore, to send you my greetings and my 
blessing and I pray that the ideals of your Founders will be 
handed down to your posterity so that God may be better loved, 
served and praised, and that America and Ireland may lead the 
world to Christian peace with justice. 


Sincerely yours, 


EEDA, Dpylling. 
Archbishop of New York 
Mr. Maurice Crimmins, 
President, County Cork Men's Benevolent, 
Patriotic and Protective Association, 


326 West 48th otrect,. Newsavorkes Nive 


PRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
RCHBISHOP OF NEW YORK 


CARDINAL’S RES) DENLE 
2101 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BRIGHTON 35, MASSACHUSETTS 


I send prayerful congratulations to the County 
Cork Men's Benevolent, Patriotic and Protective Association 


of New York for your Diamond Jubilee, 


For seventy-five years you have disbursed fraternal 
charity to your confreres, perpetuated the ideals of 
Irish nationality and cooperated with everyone interested 


in the welfare of the land of our forebears. 


Since my beloved parents came from County Cork 
my congratulations for your seventy-fifth birthday have 
special meaning. May God continue to be with yousinvai 
your ways and inspire you to take an active interest 
in the future political and economical welfare of Ireland. 


The-"Old) Country” meeds many friends. 


Archbishop of Boston 


se 


RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING 
ARCHBISHOP OF BOSTON 


BISHOP’S HOUSE, 
CORK 


I salute the County Corkmen’s Association of New York on the occasion of its Diamond Jubilee _ 
and offer my felicitations. 


It is but fitting that we Corkmen at home should send our greetings for the festive occasion. You 
are our own people, gone—yes—but neither forgetting nor forgotten. In the five and seventy years of 
your existence you have striven manfully for the welfare of Cork emigrants to New York, for the con- 
servation of the ties binding them to the old County and for the cause of Irish freedom and the tradi- 
tional Irish way of life. And your striving has not been in vain. Our emigrants have made good; and 
they and their children and their children’s children have, for all their Americanisation, still kept a 
special place in their affections for the old County and the old land. 


It is particularly fitting that the Bishop of Cork and of Ross should send you his proud and pray- 
erful greetings. Alike in good times and in bad, you have been true to the Faith of your fathers. That 
the Church is strong in New York today is due in large measure to the Irish. And who among the Irish 
have been more devoted than the men and women from County Cork! It is all, of course, by the grace 
of God. But then His grace has not been in vain. ss 

You who have had to emigrate can hold your heads high. Not so we who have remained at 
home. Today, after well over thirty years of native Government, emigration is worse than at any time 
since the Famine. And the flow is now mainly to England. Nowhere is the population thinning as it 
is in West Cork. Between the Censuses of 1926 and 1956 the population of the Bere peninsula fell by 
a full 40%, while that of West Cork as a whole fell by roughly a third; and every year the decline is 
on the increase. All] this is not by any act of God or doing of the péople themselves. It is because we 
live in a planned economy and the planners have consistently neglected West Cork. We are a proud peo- 
ple in Cork—we want nothing for nothing, even from our own kith and kin. But we do so lack the means 
of earning a decent living in our own County that I cannot forbear asking Corkmen who have made good 
abroad to invest some of their capital and their enterprise in the old home towns. 


Seventy-five years is a long time. Those who launched the Association are all in their graves. 
I extol their achievements, salute their memory and pray for their County and their Countymen. They, 
too, have my commendation and my prayers. Finally to you, officers and members of the Association this 
year of Diamond Jubilee, Corkmen by birth or by descent, I send a Corkman’s greeting from Cork and 
a bishop’s blessing in the names of Finbarr and Fachtna:— 


Go mbeannuighidh Dia agus go mbeannuighidh Muire sibh, 

Go mbeannuighidh na h-aspoil agus na naoimh sibh, 

Go mbeannuighidh an ghealach gheal ’s an ghrian sibh, 

Go mbeannuighidh an fear thoir ’s go mbeannuighidh an fear thiar sibh, 


Agus beannuighim fein i ndeireath thiar sibh. 
te Ooi Zncay, 


MOST REVEREND CORNELIUS LUCEY 
BISHOP OF CORK 


TELEPHONE—CoBH 430 BISHOP,S HOUSE, 
COBH, 
Co. CORK. 


13th July, 1959 


Mr. Maurice Crimmins, 
President, 


County Corkmen’s B. P. & P. Association of New York. 


Dear Mr. Crimmins, 


I have gzeat pleasure in sending a message of greeting and congratulation 
to the County Corkmen’s Benevolent Patriotic and Protective Association of New 


York, on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of its foundation. 


Our Irish Emigrants have always been anxious to maintain their ties with 
their native land, and an Association such as yours can be a great help to them in 
this regard. It gives them and their descendants the Opportunity of meeting and 
keeping in touch with one another and of continuing the Irish tradition which they 


brought with them to America. 


It is important also that emigrants should nlay their full part in the life of 
their adopted country, and the founders of your Association very wisely set before 
themselves the object of upholding the Constitution of the United States, so that 


their members should be good Americans as well as good Irishmen. 


Your Association can look back with pride on the long years of its existence 
since its foundation in 1885. On this occasion of its Diamond Jubilee celebration, 
I send your members my best wishes for the years to come so that they may long 


continue the good work in which they are engaged. 


Yours very sincerely, 


Bishop of Cloyne 
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MOST REVEREND JOHN J. AHERN 
BISHOP OF. CLOYNE 
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CiTYy OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
NEW YORK 7, NLY. 


October 1st, 1959 


Mr. Maurice Crimmins 
President 

Cork Men's Association 
New York City, Ne Y. 


Deir rresident Crimmins: 


On the occasion of the 75th Anniversary of the Founding of 
the Cork Men's Association of New York, it is a proud and 
happy privilege for me as Mayor of the City of New York ta, 
extend to President Crimmins and to all the members of the 
Association my heartiest congratulations. 


Three qu rters of a century represents a tremendous measure 
of high accomplishment by the Cork Men's Association of New 
York. 


No one can a-praise the vast amount of charitable work done 
by your association in this long period. It would be dif- 
ficult also to evaluate the vart played by this New York 
organization in behalf of the freedom of the nation whence 
it sprung. The effect was felt not cnly in Ireland but 
wherever the ideal of democracy needed encouregement. 


It has been my good fortune to be a member of many fine 
societies. None means more to me than my membership in the 
Cork Men's Association. ly bonds are not only encompassed 
by the loyalty of our common ideals but also by the reali- 
zation of blood ties as well. 


May the Cork Men's Association under God's guidance continue 
to grow and prosper through the years. 


Soa Jann 


Robert F. Warner 
May or. 
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MAYOR OF THE ’CITY OF NEW YORK 
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ARCHBISHOP DANIEL MANNIX 


Melbourne, Australia 


ARCHBISHOP DANIEL MANNIX of MELBOURNE 


Daniel Mannix was born in Charleville, County Cork, on March 4, 1864. He studied with the 
Christian Brothers at Charleville, and later St. Colman’s College at Fermoy. He was ordained in May- 
nooth in May, 1890, by Archbishop Walsh of Dublin. In 1891, he was appointed to the Junior Chair of 
Philosophy. In 1894, he became Professor of Theology. He was appointed President of Maynooth in 
1903. On October 6, 1912, he was Consecrated Co-adjutor Archbishop of Melbourne at Maynooth. 


When the Easter Rebellion was condemned throughout Australia and a flood of abuse was raised 
against the men who had taken up arms on behalf of Ireland, Doctor Mannix spoke out bluntly against 
the executions. He opposed conscription in Australia during World War I. 


In 1917, Archbishop Carr of Melbourne, died, and Doctor Mannix became Archbishop in his own 
right. 


He sponsored a great Australasian Irish Race Convention in 1919 which drew delegates from every 
quarter of Australia and New Zealand. In opening the convention, Doctor Mannix said they were there 
not to dictate Ireland’s policy but to support it. She had defined her aims and chosen her leaders. 


On September 15, 1920, he set out to visit Ireland on his way to Rome. He was arrested by order 
of Lloyd George on the high seas and not permitted to land in Ireland. 


He still reigns as Archbishop of Melbourne and sends the above picture to the men of Cork cele- 
brating the Diamond Jubilee of their Association in New York. 
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Saint HFinharr 


Saint Finbarr was born at Garranes, near Tem- 
plemartin, some distance north of Bandon. It is 
difficult to state when exactly he came from his 
retreat at Gougane Barra to the place near the 
mouth of the Lee where the city of Cork stands. 
It is very probable, however, that the saint's mo- 
nastic centre, founded about 600 A.D., was on the 
site of the present St. Finbarr’s (C. of I.) cathe- 
dral. Our saint also founded a monastic school to 
which students flocked from foreign countries in 
search of education. Many figures of early medi- 
eval times were students in the School of Cork; 
the best known were Saint Colman Mac Ua Clu- 
saigh and Saint Cummian Fada. They lived in the 
seventh century. Saint Finbarr died about 620 and 
was succeeded by Saint Nessan who is the titular 
saint of the Christian Brothers’ schools on Sulli- 
van’s quay. During the Norse invasions of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries the School of Cork 
was often plundered. In one of those raids the 
shrine which held the remains of Saint Finbarr 
was destroyed. In the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury the abbey of Cork was refounded by Cormac 
MacCarthy, king of Desmond. The abbey was 
governed for many years by Giolla Aodh, who was 
made bishop of Cork by Saint Malachy about 
1140. The abbey of Cork lasted until the suppres- 
sion of the religious houses by Henry VIII in 
1540. The refounded abbey or monastery of Cork 
stood on the ground now occupied by the Univer- 
sity College. The name of Giolla Aodh is pre- 
served in such place names as Gillabbey Street and 
Gillabbey Terrace. 


From Peary Richard King 
SAINT FINBARR 
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Saint Culiman 


Colman MacLenine, founder and patron of the See of Cloyne, was born somewhere in Munster, 
about the year 510. The date of his death is given as 24 November, 601. He was endowed with 
extraordinary poetic powers, being styled by his contemporaries “Royal Bard of Munster”. The 
Ardrigh of Ireland gave him Cloyne, in the present County Cork, for his cathedral abbey, in 560, 
and he laboured for more than forty years in his extensive diocese. Several of his Irish poems are 
still extant, notably a metrical panegyric on Saint Brendan. Colgan mentions a metrical life of Saint 
Senan by him. His feast is observed on 24 November. Very little else is known of the life of Saint 


Colman. 
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Our President 


rLOMIins 


LA 


A LURK COTTAGE 


There's a long lane that winds beneath a green arch 


Of proud sycamore, elm and oak 
To a cottage so small, from whose chimney drifts forth 


A thin column of lazy, blue smoke. 


* * * 


Oh: it’s walls are so white and so golden the thatch 
That it glistens like sun on the snow 
And the flower-bordered pathway that leads to the door 


Is a causeway to friendship’s soft glow. 


* * * 


There the folks are so cheerful and gracious and kind 
That you know that their welcome is true 
And your heart feels the thrill of the Exile, returned 


When they offer that welcome to you. 


* * * 


For those walls frame the home that you left when a boy 
And the folks are your own kith and kin 
And the thatch on the roof, thru’ all the long years, 


Kept their love for you warm, within. 
—SEAN KEATING 
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CHAIRMAN of JUBILEE COMMITTEE 
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PAST PRESIDENTS 


PATRICK J. AHEARN DANIEL MURPHY 


MICHAEL KEOHANE 


DENIS O’CONNELL 


JOHN P. SHEEHAN SEAN P. KEATING 
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ECONOMIC PICTURE OF CORK 


QUAYS AT CORK CITY 


by 


¢. 


JAMES HURLEY 
Secretary, University College, Cork 


I felt honoured indeed at the invitation from my 
fellow-countymen in New York to contribute an 
article to their Diamond Jubilee Book which is to 
be known as The Rebel. I must confess that the 
title and subject given me and accurately shown 
above intimidated me not a little. I realise only 
too well that to write what I truly believe and feel 
may provoke controversy. 


One would naturally like to be able to give an , 


account of great developments and achievements, 
particularly covering the period since the founda- 
tion of your association in 1885, even more espe- 
cially since 1922. Most subject countries, on 
attaining freedom, develop rapidly during the suc- 
ceeding years. Whatever disputations there may 
be as to irritating and humiliating limitations on 
our political status at that date (1922) there can 
be none in regard to our freedom to develop eco- 
nomically. Time has shown that even the political 


limitations, though most distasteful, were mainly 
theoretical, except those of partition and the occu- 
pation of certain ports. Partition still remains. 


For the information of your readers some popu- 
lation figures are set out relating to County Cork. 
For the purpose of enabling an overall comparison 
the total population figures are shown for the area 
over which the Republic has jurisdiction, and for 
the province of Munster, as reference will have to 
be made occasionally to the whole State. I have 
broken the figures down to what were known as 
the Union area in our own County. Those of you 
now past middle age will remember what these 
units or ateas represented before you emigrated. 
To those who departed from their native soil after 
say 1930, I wish to explain that the Union area 
usually embraced that district from seven to ten 
miles around and including the principal town in 
the locality in which the workhouse was situated. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Year 1841 1851 1911 1926 1956 
Tha Republic 6,193,397 5,111,557 3,139,688 2,971,992 2,898,264 
Munster 2,396,161 1,857,736 1,035,495 969,902 877,238 
Cork City and 
County 854,118 649,308 392,104 365,747 336,663 


The following points will be noted. The decline 
in population in County Cork as a whole has been 
proportionately less than that in the province of 
Munster between 1841 and 1956 but it is greater 
than the proportionate decline in the Republic. 
On first examination one might conclude that the 
This would not be 
correct. It is attributable solely to the exceptional 


other provinces fared better, 


position of Dublin City and County. The popula- 
tion of Dublin City and County in 1841 was only 
372,773 or about 55,000 less than half that of 
County Cork. In 1956 it had increased to 705,781 
or about 32,000 more than double what Cork had 
been reduced to in the corresponding period. 


This is one aspect of the “Economic Picture of 
Cork,” and one very much to be deplored. Whe- 
ther it arises from “Industry, Agriculture or other 
factors” is immaterial. 


The members of your Association have come 
from the various areas of our county and will be 
interested in their own localities. For convenience, 
I am grouping the County into the present three 
Public Assistance Districts, 


1841 1851 1911 1926 1956 
“O?K NORTH 
Unien Area of: 
Fermoy including 
M'tchoistown 
Kanturk 
Mallow ine, 


89,378 
62,059 


62,025 
42,077 


31,385 26,785 22,951 
22,299 21,421 18,656 


Charlesv'lle 73,047 50,056 25,206 24,468 23,619 
CORK SOUTH 
Bandon 48,089 33,192 16,888 15,233 13,782 
Cork (ire. City) 163,492 168,576 134,458 134,580 147,134 
Kinsalo 41,342 28,948 15,661 12,659 9,797 
Macroom 52,748 37,394 21,418 19,080 15,694 
Midleton 55,506 44,059 19,622 17,883 15,270 
Youghal (Cork part) 26,065 21,130 9,841 9,181 7,936 
CORK WEST 
Bantry 27,512 19,506 12,733 11,322 8,061 


Castlstownlrere 23,502 18,280 10,393 9,362 5,574 


Clonakilty 52,292 31,490 17,628 15,695 12,666 
Dunmanway 31,603 20,438 12,273 11,377 8,826 
Sk bhoroen 58,335 38,059 23,476 20,056 14,283 
Schull 26,887 16,418 8,643 7,060 4,538 
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These figures speak for themselves. It is gener- 
ally accepted that those shown in Col. (1) (1841) 
had increased by 1845 when the potato crop failed. 
The population, therefore, of our province would 
then have been 2,500,000 and that of the county 
and city of Cork 900,000. Compare Cork’s 
900,000 in 1845 with the 1956 population of all 
Munster including Cork City and County at 
877,238 and the question becomes a terrifying one 
for those who are not prepared to delude them- 
selves. And the 1956 figures are not at rock bot- 
tom. The evidence is overwhelming that since 


1956 the emigration trend has not abated. Note 


particularly the figures for Skibbereen and for 
Schull for the years 1841 and 1851, and the reduc- 
tion in population by more than 20,000 to 38,000 
in the case of Skibbereen, and by 10,000 to 16,000 
in the case of Schull. It satisfies the writer in any 
case that Denis Holland, a Corkman, did not over- 
State the case in his article in “The Irishman” of 
22 October 1859. It was an appeal for the revival 
of Irish games and pastimes. He referred to 


“the hardy peasants of the South revelling... 
in the glorious sport of hurling ...a pastime 
for a nation of warriors and athletes,” 


and then adds u 


“fifteen years have passed since that Anglo- 
Saxon coinage the famine slew them~-on 
their own hearth stones.” 


In no other way could so many have disappeared 
in so short a time. And what would Denis Hol- 
Jand think of the 16,000 that were left in 1851 
in the Schull Union Area being reduced to about 
8,500 when the English left, and to 4,000 odd 
after 37 years of native rule? 


It would not be difficult for me to reel off from 
some journal such as Irish Industry what would ap- 
pear to be an impressive list of new and expanding 
industries in Cork City and County. Readers may 
interpret such as evidence of progress and pros- 
perity. But it would give a misleading impression 
and would not indicate the whole position unless 
taken in conjunction with the population figures. 
It is understood of course that there could be a 
reduction in population in some areas without 
Causing anxiety, provided the total for the country 
had not declined. But in our case the pattern for 
practically every county is similar to what I have 
shown for Cork. 


Undoubtedly, the standard of living in our 
country is good. We are all better provided for 
than were our forebears one hundred years ago. 
The area over which the State has jurisdiction 1s 
as free as any country in the world. Our roads are 
excellent; the housing of our people is good; there 
has been some increase in industrial and agricul- 
tural production. But despite all this, little more 
than half of those born here can hope to die in 
their native land. We appear to be unique in this. 
Is it an indication of our success or of our failure? 
Is it any wonder the fearsome thought gnaws at 
the heart strings of many that perhaps the hun- 
dreds of years of subjection to the foreigner has 
taken something vital from those of us left in the 
country in working for our native land, and which 
quality only manifests itself in a rather high pro- 
portion of our race when in exile? Your adopted 
country affords all the evidence needed of how our 
exiled sons in several States can undertake and 
carry through successfully immense industrial, 
commercial and administrative projects and prob- 
lems which we hesitate to tackle at home for the 
good of our homeland. 


Is it that the unfortunate and regretable Civil 
War of 1922-23 has had some paralysing effect on 
our system and efforts that has delayed or retarded 
so appreciably the progress that countries, which 
have recovered their freedom, usually make? 
Most other countries have had their Civil Wars at 
some time or other and they were usually carried 
on with much greater intensity than ours. Your 
adopted country is a noted example of where a 
Civil War was waged, unlike ours, with great 
intensity. Still, you all settled down to work for 
the common good, and your progress since has 
been an example to the whole world. 


What has been the cause of our failure to make 
at least some substantial progress since, say, 1924? 
West Germany and the wonders achieved by it 
since World War II has killed for all time the 
myth that partition has had a worthwhile effect in 
retarding our economic development. Our State 
has been essentially controlled by two parties since 
its institution. One has held power at some inter- 
vals for 20 years, the other for 16 years. It cer- 
tainly has been the most earnest wish of every 
Cabinet minister while in office that the country 
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should rapidly develop and prosper. Why then 
have we failed to reverse the decline that occurred 
between 1845 and the evacuation by the English? 
Was the nation provided with the requisite leader- 
ship? If so, does the fault lie with our leaders of 
industry, agriculture, commerce, Trade Unions and 
workers—in fact, with each and every one of us? 
I ask, for instance, how would members of your 
Association feel if the population of the state of 
New York were less than half what it was more 
than 100 years ago, or, if it had declined appre- 
ciably in the last 40 or 20 years? I am sure you 
would regard it as a major disaster and one on 
which there should be constant public discussion. 
Reference to such discussion is frowned on here, 
unfortunately. 


The point of view has often been put forward 
of late that the population of Ireland was too high 
in the 1840’s and that the natural resources of the 
nation could not provide a reasonable standard of 
living for its people. Undoubtedly, under the 
iniquitous system of land tenure that prevailed 
then, there was less than a subsistence allowance 
for the occupying tillers of the soil. The land 
laws were administered by heartless magistrates 
alien in race and religion to the tillers of the land. 
But, if proper provision for those who produced 
the wealth from the land could have been a first 
charge on its fruits, a fair standard could have been 
ensured even for the 1841 population. Such was 
the considered opinion of many of the nation’s. 
esteemed spokesmen. 


John Mitchel gives his view on this question in 
the “United Irishman” of 4 March 1848 following 
an inquest on a farmer named Boland from Tulla, 
and his two children. They had died of hunger 
though he had 20 acres of crops alone. He had 
sold everything off the land to pay the rent. 


“Now what became of poor Boland’s 20 acres 
of crops? Part of it went to Gibraltar to victual 
the garrison; part to South Africa to provision 
the robber army; part went to Spain to pay for 
the landlord’s wine; part to London to pay for 
his honour’s mortgage to the Jews. The Eng- 
lish ate some of it; the Chinese had their share. 
The Jews and the Gentiles divided it amongst 
them, and there was none for Boland.” 


The conditions which applied in Boland’s time 
do not operate now. Essentially what the land 
produces is the property of the occupier subject to 
rates and taxes which are normally expended on 
and for the people of the country. Arthur Griffith 
wrote thus on the same subject in his preface to the 
“Jail Journal.” He referred to 
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. . the drafting out from Ireland of the 
food of 20 millions to the famishing of 8 millions.” 
In October 1913 Pearse wrote as follows. He was 
referring to All-Ireland, of course: 


“Ireland is capable of feeding 20 millions: 
we are barely four millions . . . Ireland has re- 
sources to feed five times her population. A free 
Ireland would make these resources available. 
A free Ireland would drain the bogs, would 
harness the rivers, would plant the wastes . . . 
would improve agriculture, would protect fish- 
eries, would foster industries, would promote 
commerce, would diminish extravagant expendi- 
ture ... would educate the workers . . . etc. etc.” 


He said that the privilege of connection with the 
British 


“allowed our population to be halved and our 
taxation to be quadrupled.” 


It is a fair inference from all the foregoing state- 
ments that were we free we could govern ourselves 
excellently and be an example to other nations. 
Pearse and Griffith may have set their targets 
rather high but they firmly believed that a free 
Treland would have an increasing and not a de- 
clining population. Instead, however, it has 
declined further after 37 years of native rule. The 
population of Denmark almost doubled between 
1900 and 1956. It is an agricultural country, the 
land of which is not as fertile as ours. The stand- 
atd of living increased, as well as the population, 
during this period. The population is now about 
the same as that of the Republic and the occupied 
portion of Ireland combined, though the area of 
Denmark is only half that of the 32 counties of 
Ireland. There certainly was a steep margin for 
us to make up but instead our numbers have de- 
clined. Why? 


The population of most other countries has in- 
creased considerably during the past forty years. 
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Is it that our people on the whole love their native 
land less than most other races and are anxious to 
fly from it? The fact that O.E.E.C. has scheduled 
our country as an underdeveloped one is clear 
proof that there are special opportunities for in- 
dustrial progress here. These opportunities should 
normally absorb in each locality’s principal town 
those that the introduction of agricultural machin- 
ery displace in the rural areas, at least for a con- 
siderable number of years. But we have failed to 
avail of our previous lack of development. What 
is the reason? Have we proved Mitchel, Griffith 
and Pearse false prophets? Or again, is it that 
the centuries of subjection have reduced us for 
some time to the category of a second-class race, 
incapable of providing ourselves with the leader- 
ship necessary to undo in the economic and 
industrial spheres the direct Oppression of the 
despoiler? The possibility of this cannot be elim- 
inated entirely as an explanation of our failure. 
And yet, the heroism with which our country stood 
up alone for centuries to the attempts at the ex- 
termination of our people by “one of the most 
powerful empires that have been built up upon 
earth” can scarcely have been surpassed by any 
enslaved nation. Evidence that our race still pos- 
sessed much of the same indomitable spirit and 
Capacity was given in 1920-21. Therefore, while 
it cannot be entirely eliminated, the odds appear 
to be against the deterioration idea, provided the 
proper leadership was forthcoming. 


When a small nation succeeds in recovering 
virtual independence from a rapacious empire, al- 
most adjacent to it, the process of undoing the 
conquest and progressing is a mighty task. It 
requires a unity of purpose and dedication of the 
efforts of all its sons equivalent to that required 
to compel or induce the invader to withdraw. We 
had such unity, etc. in the 1918-21 period and 
achieved much. It is clear that when we ceased 
to have it we lost our capacity for substantial 
worthwhile advance to real national recovery. 


It will be agreed that the mere securing of a 
better standard of living and more comfortable 
material circumstances for a diminished number 
of us was not the purpose of the ceaseless struggles 
and sacrifices of our forebears for centuries, 
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Let us trust that in this year of 1959 we have 
at last struck rock bottom in the matter of emi- 
gration. Perhaps a “stirring of the bones” is about 
to manifest itself. The recent expenditure of 
about £12,000,000 on the erection of an Oil Re- 
finery in Cork Harbor at Whitegate should have 
a tonic effect on Cork’s economy. It is expected that 
this enterprise will employ 350-400 persons per- 
manently. There is the probability of some ancil- 
lary industries in its wake as well. 


Our exiles will have heard no doubt that the 
great Dutch shipbuilding firm of Verholme has 
acquired substantial interests and facilities at Rush- 
brooke. Keen Cork minds ever alert to propagat- 
ing the advantages the lower Harbour offers 
contributed much to this desired result. The in- 
tention is to extend in a substantial way the exist- 
ing facilities for ship repairing and, in addition, to 
provide a shipbuilding yard to enable ships of up 
to 50,000 tons to be built here. It is estimated 
that the capital works alone may involve expendi- 
ture of up to £5,000,000. 


Active steps at last appear to be evident in the 
provision of an Air Port for Cork only a few miles 
~ from the city. The initial expenditure and the 
subsequent employment of some hundreds on 
different maintenance works should act as a stimu- 
lant to industry. 


Most nationalists accept James Connolly’s view 
that 


“Ireland as distinct from her people, is noth- 
ine tome.’ 


Let us hope then that the employment in projects 
such as those mentioned not alone in Cork but 
throughout the land will bring an early end to the 
drain of emigration. Unless it does, the nation’s 
leaders will have no right to speak of any achieve- 
ments. 


The present time has been described by some 
as the end of an era. It may be that at this junc- 
ture a leader will emerge who can command the 
confidence of the whole people and bring about 
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the unification and dedication of purpose that ex- 
isted during 1916-21. Only when such unity is 
restored can we hope to achieve the fulfilment of 
the dreams of generations of our forefathers. 
Today’s successors of those who were the local 
leaders and the rank and file of the country’s ef- 
forts in 1916-21 are yearning for such unification. 
If given an opportunity they would apply them- 
selves to the building up of their country with the 
enthusiasm and capacity their predecessors dis- 
played when they successfully compelled or in- 
duced the invader to withdraw from most of this 
island. The country can furnish men just as good 
today provided unity can be secured at the top 
level. A solemn declaration that the leaders who 
differed in 1922 all acted in what they considered 
the best interests of Ireland might contribute to- 
wards such unity. The differences in policy 
between the two largest parties—splinters of the 
Old Sinn Féin party—have become scarcely dis- 
cernible. Those who reached the use of reason 
after 1922 are unable to find any difference be- 
tween these two parties. Such difference survives 
only in the clash of a few personalities at the 
top level. This has, however, vitiated our public 
life, done immense damage to our idealism and has 
bred cynicism and apathy. It has meant no long 
term policy but day-to-day administration. Despite 
our political and economic freedom we remain 
just a regional part of the British economy. The 
British labour market absorbs those for whom our 
efforts fail to provide employment. They disappear 
quietly from the scene, and the public conscience 
is not stirred at the calamity as it otherwise might 


be. 
Was this the dream of the generations? 


Only by the dedication of all to the great ideal 
and purpose of rehabilitating our country may we 
hope to reverse the present deplorable trend. The 
leader who can bring about such unification will 
certainly deserve the gratitude of the nation, and 
in the last words written by James Fintan Lalor he 
will: 


“win a wreath that will remain green for ever.” 


os 


JOHN F. HEALY 


MICHAEL P. 


PAST PRESIDENTS 


JOHN McCARTHY 


MAURICE McGRATH 


DANIEL O’CONNOR 


HOLLAND MICHAEL CULLINANE 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS 


by SisTER M. DomINIcA, O.P. 


Holy Rosary Convent, Dundee, Natal, South Africa 


SAILING AT CROSSHAVEN 


“Where we sported and played, by the green leafy 
shade, 


On the Banks of my Lovely Lee.” 


How often, during the years of my exile, have 
I heard and sung this haunting melody! Each time 
it evokes a host of treasured memories of my young 
life, spent in Ringmahon, within sight of “My Own 
Lovely Lee.” 


We grew up with a very definite sense of “re- 
flected glory,” acquired from a tradition of Hurling 
achievements that never have been surpassed. The 
love of Hurling was an inheritance of every 
“Rockie,” and it was the ambition of all our young 
people—in our village and beyond—to emulate 
the feats of the famous Blackrock Hurlers. Even 
now, after years spent in exile, I can still recapture 
the thrilling experience of seeing those “epic” 
matches between the “Rockies” and the Hurlers 
from other Counties, in which our own Blackrock 
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men invariably emerged as victors! I can still 
picture the bonfires we used to light on the Pier 
Head, to honour our “All-Ireland” Hurling Cham- 
pions, following their victories in Croke Park. The 
names of some of these Champions have remained 
in my memory—‘'Parson” Coughlan, and, later, his 
two sons, Eudie and “Ballyhea,” his brothers Tom 
and Jer. Then there were “Down-Down” Dorney, 
“Honest Man,” Lyonsie, Sean Og Murphy, Durik 
Buckley, Jim O’Brien, the Ahern brothers, “Bill 
Bill’ Dorney, Mike Leahy and many others too 
numerous to mention. 


These were the days of “Giant Athletes” whose 
fame and glory have left their notches in the his- 
tory of the Sporting World, as recorded by our own 
“Immortal Bard,” Carbery. 


In passing, I should like to record my apprecia- 
tion, and that of the many Corkonian exiles I 
know, in South Africa—for all our “Carbery” has 
done, in fostering, encouraging and promoting 
our Gaelic Games—through the pages of the 
“Cork Examiner,” and his own splendid “Carbery’s 
Annual.” May-he long be spared to us—as an 
inspiration to the youth of our Country, and as a 
link binding the distant exiles, to all they hold 
dear in their homeland. 


Among the Famous Step-Dancers of our day, 
were “Boxer” Leary, Jim Morley, Willie Cuffe and 
one of the twin Sisk boys, from Dun Loca. During 
a memorable visit home, some years ago, I had the 
pleasure of seeing an unforgetable exhibition of 
the latter's Step-Dancing, as well as the trophies 
he had been awarded, in competition throughout 
Ireland and overseas. 


The Cork City annual Regatta stands out clearly 
in my memory, as one of the gala events of the 
year. I can still remember the thrill of seeing our 
Blackrock fishermen outrow their opponents and 
lead their “yawls” to victory. 


Football, in my youth, was not the popular 
sport it is now. It is encouraging to find that the 
present St. Michael’s team, Blackrock, is now 
flourishing, and heading for future achievements. 


Running events became popular during the first 
decade of the Century. I remember the first Mara- 
thon run in Blackrock—won by Paddy Leahy of 
Ballinure. 


Our after-Mass diversions on Sundays, were usu- 
ally connected with the sights of bowl-throwing, 
along the rural areas. Sometimes, as youngsters, 
we tried to evade the strict supervision of our 
parents, to keep us within safe distance of the on- 
coming iron ball. These great displays of strength 
fired our imagination. 
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The early, midday meal on Sundays, was a pre- 
lude to our going off to the afternoon matches. 
The streams of people, from Blackrock, heading 
for the Athletic Grounds, indicated the important 
part which Gaelic Sports had in their lives. 


One of the many memories I have of Sunday 
afternoons, in summer, is associated with our row- 
ing excursions from the Castle Slip down to Pass- 
age. On the way back, in the twilight, (which 
one misses so much in the tropics), the singing of 
the rowing parties could be heard, over the water. 
I used to think then, and still believe, that there 
could never be, in the whole world, any place as 
exqusitely beautiful as was—and is, our own Lough 
Mahon, the Castle, Glanmire, Montenotte, the 
Ursuline Convent and the Marina, in their ethereal 
setting—in the mellow glow of an Irish twilight. 


Band Promenades on the Boat Club enclosure 
and the Castle grounds became features of the 
second decade. I recall that, on one occasion I lost 
my pocket-money, a rare commodity then—in the 
Castle grounds, during one of the Band Promenade 
evenings. More than a year later, having forgot- 
ten my “loss,” and while sitting on the same spot, 
I saw the money lying on the grass! I couldn’t 
decide then, whether it was the unusual discovery, 
or the “find” that surprised me more! 


It was the famous Pakey Mahony, that evoked 
an interest in Boxing, in Blackrock circles. I re- 
member Pakey, not only as a Boxer, but, still more, 
as a magnificent type of character of our Irish man- 
hood. 


Sometimes, on summer evenings, the boys and 
girls of Ringmahon and Ballinure used to meet at 
Leahy’s Cross, and there, to the strains of Willie 
Huggins’ melodeon, dance with a decorum befit- , 
ting a palatial ballroom! 


Across the road, from our old homestead, was 
a low wall, overlooking Brady’s rich pasture fields. 
There, on summer evenings, the menfolk of Ring- 
mahon would gather, and, over their pipes, discuss ' 
world affairs with a philosophy that our statesmen 
might envy! Of course, the hurling events formed 
the main topic of the discussions. These Ringside 
men—Paddy Shanahan, Con Collins, Jackie and 
Jer Leahy, Thady Delaney, Jamsie Huggins, Bob 
Hayes, Ben Barry, “Bill Boy” and Johnny Keeffe, 


Tim McCarthy and Moss Carey, were stalwart 
characters, with a fine sense of values. 


Ben Barry used to entertain us with graphic 
accounts of his first—and only visit to London, 
telling us of his experiences while travelling there 
by underground railways. He was, he declared, so 
badly impressed by this “unnatural” mode of trans- 
port, that, during his first ride, he resolved, “If God 
spares me to again see the blessed sky, I'll never 
again leave it out of my sight.” 


These gatherings, in the peaceful dusk of sum- 
mer evenings, with Glanmire in its pearly beauty 
in the background, and the verdant hills of Roches- 
town outlining the horizon, westwards, have left 
a memory of other-world enchantment. 


During the annual Mission, it was an edifying 
sight to find every man, woman and child in the 
parish going “all out” for the “one thing neces- 
sary.” The finest salmon caught that week was 
presented by our sturdy fishermen, to the visiting 
Missioner, who invariably thanked them for the 


gift at the close of the Mission. 


But Oh! where’s the Scribe that can fittingly 
tell of the love that bound the homefolk of our 
neighbourhood? Every joy and sorrow that pat- 
terned our lives was shared by all of us. The 
neighbours’ homes, though humble, were the cen- 
ter of their lives’ dreams, ever open in welcome. 
We grew up as one large family. Any achieve- 
ment secured by a neighbour—or a neighbour’s 
child was made our own. 


My earliest recollections of a wedding are asso- 
ciated with this sense of neighbourly unity. One 
Sunday afternoon, when a young bridal couple 
returned from the Chapel, after their marriage, 
they found two young colleens of about six years 
old, sitting in state, at the festive table—in the 
place reserved for the bride and groom. On the 
girleens’ being reprimanded by their annoyed 
parents, they replied, “We were just waiting for 
our party to begin.” 


I could continue indefinitely, the record of my 
recollections of our Homeland, and of those I love 
there. These hallowed memories cheer me in my 
exile, and I find an inspiration in the thought of 
our grand Irish homefolk, their generosity and 
self-sacrifice, their indomitable courage, despite 
handicaps of various kinds, and, above all, their 
magnificent Faith—the centre of their lives. Tho’ 
far away, we exiles are ever with our loved ones in 
prayer and in spirit. 


So now, with the letter from the County Cork- 
men’s Diamond Jubilee Celebration Committee 
before me, and all the memories it has evoked 
passing in pageant, I give expression to a daily, 
heartfelt prayer of mine for all our Corkonians— 
at home and abroad “May the blessing of God be 
on every foot of the road before them, the sky 
above them—the sea beneath them, and in the 
hearts of all whom they love. 


“On the Banks of my own Lovely Lee.” 
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and Officers of the Cork Ladies Auxiliary 


THE CORK LADIES AUXILIARY 


The Cork Ladies Auxiliary of the Co. Corkmen’s Association was originally organized at Pipers Hall, 
201 East 67th Street, New York on September 11, 1916. 


The organizers were the late Bro. Daniel Reardon, the late Bro. John Sullivan, the late Bro. John D. Fitz- 
gerald, the late Bro. Jeremiah M. O'Connor and Frank Driscoll. 


The election of Officers held on the same evening resulted in the late Mrs. John D. Fitzgerald being 
elected President and Mrs. John P. Dynan as Vice-President. The organization functioned actively for a good 
many years, and did a tremendous lot of work in the various drives to supply funds for the Irish Republican 
Army. The Auxiliary ran some very successful affairs at the Central Opera House, the proceeds going to Char- 
ity, and later ran several affairs at the Yorkville Casino. The Auxiliary conducted a private Employment Agency 
for members and it was so successful that none of the members were at any time without a position. 


The Auxiliary took part with the Co. Corkmen’s Association each year in the St. Patrick’s Day Parade, 
and won acclaim for their colorful costumes and in the Loyalty Parade on September 7, 1918 they won the 
applause of the onlookers, and received quite a writeup in the daily papers the following morning. The mem- 
bers of the Cork Camogie Club, the most successful in America, all belonged to the Cork Ladies Auxiliary. 


During the depression years the membership dwindled and in the late nineteen thirties the Auxiliary 
ceased to function. 


The Auxiliary was reorganized in 1945 by Father O'Callaghan, Michael Cullinane, Michael Holland and 
Jack McCarthy, and since that time it has been a very active and progressive Organization. 


The first President in 1945 was Mrs. Bridie Acton who had a very successful administration. 


After Mrs. Acton retired from office, Mrs. Kathleen Scatry was elected President. The Organization con- 
tinued to prosper, and during that time the Annual Communion Breakfast was inaugurated. Each succeeding 
year it continued to improve, until at the present time it is one of the most outstanding affairs of its kind. It 
is held around the second week of May in the Hotel Astor. 


Following Mrs. Scarry’s term Mrs. Nora O'Leary was elected President and the Association continued 
to move ahead socially and fraternally. A movement was started to establish a Burse for education of young 
men for the Priesthood in the Carmelite Order. 


After Mrs. O’Leary’s term of office expired the late Mrs. Michael Holland was elected President and un- 
der her guidance the Association prospered numerically, socially and financially, and contributed to many 
charitable appeals. 


Mrs. Patricia Cotter was the next President and immediately started a policy to make membership ia the 
Association more attractive to young ladies who were eligible. . 


During her administration, a Boat Ride around Manhattan Island was started, with the proceeds being 
donated to the Carmelite Fathers. The affair was very successful and was held again one year later. 


Attendance at the Communion Breakfast and the various social affairs improved and altogether it was a 
very successful administration. 


After holding office for two terms, pressure of business forced Mrs. Cotter to decline the nomination for 
a third term, and Mrs. Madge Boll was elected President. Mrs. Boll was a former Treasurer of the Association 
and brought to the Office of President a thorough knowledge of the business end of the Association. 


At the next election Mrs. Boll declined to run for President and Mrs. Cotter was again elected as Presi- 
dent. And co-operating closely with the parent body, the Corkmen’s Association, the Ladies Auxiliary con- 
tinues its social, charitable and benevolent work. 
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THES Cis 


Time flows into an eddy at Gougane Barra. 
The centuries are sentinels to a shrine 


Where the cross burned brighter than the oaks 
of Tara 


And priest and druid shared the heady wine 
And praise rolled up the mountain in a cloud 


And hovered in the heavens like Finbarr’s 
shroud. 


Light filtering in the eyes of men who stand, 
Turns doubt to awe before the temple stones 
Where sun makes rafters at the wind’s command, 
The ancient voices lifting over the bones 

Of Finbarr’s saints, rouse up the River Lee 


And bid it spill its silver toward the sea. 


Incense of turf and myrrh curl up together 

As the blur of pilgrim prayers rise in the mist 
And from the lichened way of Christ a tether 
Of smoke winds slowly on the burdened wrist 
Of a silent hunter with a great wolf hound 


Stalking his prey around the holy ground. 


A. M. SULLIVAN 
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ECCLESIATICAL CORK 


Rev. PETER B. O'Dwyer, O.Carm., M.A., D.D., L.H.E. 


EARLY TIMES 


In an article such as this, one may expect merely 
the general lines of the religious history as the 
topic is very wide and the county itself is the lar- 
gest in the country. Half a century ago much was 
written on the question of pre-Patrician christian- 
ity in Ireland. The common opinion today is that, 
while it is certain that there were Christians in Ire- 
land before the coming of Palladius, Patrick’s 
predecessor (he was sent to the Scottos in Christo 
credentes), the main work of conversion took 
place during St. Patrick’s lifetime. In all prob- 
ability there were small Christian communities at 
the ports which traded with Britain and the Con- 
tinent, but the number of Catholics would be 
relatively small in comparison with the total 
population. 


The word Cork is derived from the Gaelic cor- 
cach which means a marsh. ‘To this day part of 
the city surroundings is called The Marsh. The 
city owes its origin to the monastery, founded in 
the sixth century on an island in the river Lee. 
Finbarr, a native of Connaught, is the reputed 
founder. While there are many lives of the saint, 


little trustworthy information may be gleaned 


from them as they are late and of meagre value. 
But it is clear from them that he was the ruler of 
quite a number of churches in Munster. Many of 
the tourists who visit Ireland go to see the pictur- 
esque lake with its island church and monastic 
ruins in Gougan Barra. While there is no doubt- 
ing the fact that Finbarr lived there for a period, 
little detail remains of his sojourn. 


After Finbarr’s death the monastery of Cork 
became renowned. Colgan, the great Irish hagiolo- 
gist of the seventeenth century, speaks of the 
monastic school as “the abode of wisdom and the 
sanctuary of all christian virtues. To it disciples 
flocked in crowds, so that the marsh was trans- 
formed into a large city.” 


Two other monasteries, Cloyne, situated in East 
Cork, and Ross, situated near Rosscarbery, were 
sixth century foundations which were to influence 
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ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the twelfth. The 
monastery of Ross was famous for its school. One 
notable tract of the tenth century, which is a ver- 
sified compendium of geography, and some reli- 
gious poems were written by Airbertach Mac 
Coise-dobrain, a very erudite monk of the monas- 
tery, who having been taken prisoner by the Norse 
and ransomed by Brian Boru, died in 1016. 


Religious life and, in particular, monastic life 
suffered severely at the hands of the Norse. Cork 
was plundered by them in 820. They were still 
there in 846 and even as late as 865. Gradually 
they became incorporated into the life of the city 
so that we find mention of Reginald, Archdeacon 
of Cork during the episcopate of Gregory, both 
of whom were probably Norsemen. 


The Church in Ireland from the seventh to the 
twelfth century differed in one great respect from 
the Church elsewhere. The jurisdiction over its 


subjects lay in the hands of abbots rather than of 
bishops. This state of affairs was remedied in the 
twelfth century by the Synod of Rathbreasail in 
1111 and by the Synod of Kells in 1152. These 
two synods introduced the diocesan basis of church 
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government to replace monastic jurisdiction. In 
I111 twenty-four diocese were formed. There 
were seven in Munster and their boundaries were 
based on the existing tribal divisions. The mon- 
asteries of Cloyne and Ross and the people con- 
nected with them found that no bishop had been 
assigned to them. They were incorporated either 
into the diocese of Cork or Lismore. It is not 
surprising to find that each had a bishop by the 
middle of the century. 


One remarkable text of the twelfth century, 
The Vision of Tnithgal or Tundale (as it is more 
commonly called), was written by a monk, 
Marcus, probably in Southern Germany. Marcus 
was evidently a Munsterman and wrote about 
1149. The story he tells is another contribution 
to the christian Irish vision literature. Tnuthgal 
(or Tundale) was a soldier of Cashel, serving 
under Cormack MacCarthy, king of Desmond, 
who died 1138. While on a visit to Cork he fell 
into a trance and was taken by an angel through 
the other world, where he Saw, and in part experi- 
enced, the sufferings of the bad and the rewards 
of the good. The author anticipates Dante in 
making Tnuthgal meet with many of his contem- 
poraries and friends. One of those he met was 
Nehemias O Moriertach, bishop of Cloyne, who 
according to the text died in 1148. With the 
exception of the voyage of St. Brendan, this story 
became the most widely popular of all the tales of 
medieval Ireland. It spread out over Europe from 
Germany and was translated into German, French, 
Italian, Anglo-Norman, Middle English and 
Norse. 


NEW RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


Despite the attempts made to preserve the reli- 
gious life in the monasteries by the reform move- 
ments of the twelfth century, it was deemed ad- 
visable to introduce the new Orders from the 
continent, St. Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh, 
was instrumental in bringing the Cistercian Order 
to Mellifont 1142. This influx was felt through- 
out the whole country. As many as six Cistercian 
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foundations are found in the County Cork in the 
following centuries, (Abbey Mahon, near Timo- 
league; Carrigiliky in West Carbery; Fermoy; 
Inchrie; Midleton and Tracton), Abbey Mahon 
was situated near Courtmacsherry. Its ruins are 
still in very good condition. 


In the wake of the Normans came the Mendi- 
cant Friars, Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustin- 
ians and Carmelites. The Franciscans had Six 
monasteries in the county (Bantry, Buttevant, 
Cork, Inisherkin, Kilcrea and Timoleague). On 
the wall of the chapter house in Buttevant friary 
there was a stone with the inscription: “Philippe 
de la Chapelle gist ici Dieu de s’aime ay mercy.” 
In the graveyard at Kilcrea lie the remains of 
Arthur O'Leary, husband of Eileen Dubh Ni 
Chonaill, the aunt of the Liberator. Art was a 
noted horseman and the local landlords were 
jealous of his fine horse. According to the Penal 
Laws a Catholic had to cede his horse to any Pro- 
testant who offered £5 for it. One of these now 
offered Art the sum of money but he refused. 
Soldiers were gathered to enforce the law where- 
upon Art retired to his home. Here he defended 
himself, while his wife helped by reloading the 
guns. The English had to retiré'without the horse. 
But they were not to be outdone. A short time 
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afterwards when Art was out riding he was am- 
bushed and shot. As the horse returned home, 
riderless and stained with blood, Eileen Dubh 
realised what had happened. Her grief has been 
immortalized in the famous Gaelic lament which 
she wrote “The Lament for Art O'Leary.” 


The different congregations of Augustinian 
friars had some five or six foundations also in the 
county (Ballybeg near Buttevant; Ballymacadane 
near the city, which may have been a convent for 
Augustinian nuns; Clonmeen in the Duhallow 
district, Tullylease in North Cork; and Weeme 
near the city). 


The Dominican friars had three or four foun- 
dations (Cork City, Youghal, Glanworth near 
Mitchelstown; and possibly Castlelyons near Fer- 
moy). It was in the friary at Youghal that the 
statuette of Our Lady of Graces, now venerated 
in the friary at Cork, was first seen. 


In the fourteenth century the Carmelite friars 
settled in Castlelyons and in Kinsale. There is 
reason to believe that they also had a pre-reforma- 
tion foundation in Cork city but as yet we have 
no conclusive proof. 


The Knights Templars had two foundations, 
one in the city and the other at Mourne Abbey. 
The Priory of St. Stephen was founded in the city 
towards the close of the thirteenth century to sup- 
port lepers. 


The county also had a good representation of 
nuns’ convents. St. Gobnait, or St. Abban as she 
is styled, built a convent at Ballyvourney, near 
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Macroom, and one at Killeagh, near Youghal. 
There were others at Cork; Cullen in North West 
Cork; Grange near Muskerry; Kilcullen, near 
Bantry and Kilcrea. 


A rough list of the medieval monasteries such 
as has been given, shows that vocations were 
plentiful and that the spiritual need of the people 
were amply supplied. 


PENAL TIMES 


A sad and gloomy picture looms up in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. All these mon- 
asteries and convents were confiscated. Priests and 
religious were exiled or imprisoned and put to 
death. Despite the danger, boys left from the 
port towns of the county to study for the priest- 
hood in France and Spain and later returned to 
minister to their people. A typical example of 
his time is Father Timothy O’Connell who as a 
boy was educated abroad in a Carmelite Monastery 
in France or Spain. He was appointed Prior of 
the monastery in Kinsale towards 1750, and in 
addition to the administration of the sacraments 
and his other priestly duties, he found time to 
translate spiritual books from European languages 
into Gaelic and so provide his people with spiritual 
reading suited to them. When one considers the 
struggle these people had even to exist, one cannot 
but admire their literary activities. Of the hun- 
dreds of scribes, the majority were farmers and 
labourers who in their scanty leisure time copied 
their country’s records and literature, e.g. Maurice 
O'Connell of Cork was a shipwright, Denis 
O'Flynn was a grocer. Fr. Mat Horgan, parish 
priest of Blarney, found time to copy manuscripts 
and to compose many beautiful poems. 


Secular priests would have found it well-nigh 
impossible to meet the needs of the people were 
it not for the Regular priests who, having set 
up community life in monasteries no better than 
cabins, sent members out for weeks at a time to 
catechize the people. Indeed members of religious 
Orders seem to have administered parishes for the 
bishops. We read on Father Tadhg O’Connell’s 
grave that he was parish priest of Marmullane, 


- Passage West when he died in 1779. Yet he was 
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Prior of the monastery in Kinsale in 1755. 


REVIVAL 


From the middle of the eighteenth century, ex- 
cepting spasmodic intervals, the Penal Laws were 
not enforced with their former severity. A num- 


ber of Catholics were able to become prosperous, 
mainly through their trading activities, These 
sought for higher education than the hedge schools 
could offer for their children and so found them 
places in France or Spain. Daniel O’Connell was 
educated at Douai till the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. 


The Ursuline nuns came to Cork city towards 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century. They 
catered for the education of girls. In a short time 
the city produced two very notable ladies, Mary 
Aikenhead and Nano Nagle. The former founded 
the Congregation of the Irish Sisters of Charity, 
and the latter the Presentation Order. The nation 
is deeply indebted to these two nuns who have had 
a tremendous influence on the piety of Irish 
womanhood. Both congregations still flourish in 
the city of their foundresses. The corresponding 
need for Boys’ education was met by the Congre- 
gation of the Irish Christian Brothers and by the 
Congregation of Presentation Brothers founded 


by Edmund Rice a few years previously in Water- 
ford. 


As one passes through Patrick Street to-day, one 
sees the statue of the Capuchin friar, Father Theo- 
bald Matthew. Though he was not a native of the 
city it was at Cork that he first launched his cam. 
paign promoting abstinence from intoxicating 
liquor. His work had wonderful success through- 
out the county till his health failed about the year 
1845. The movement was continued in Dublin, 
principally by Dr. Spratt of Whitefriars’ Mon- 
astery. 


MODERN TIMES 


The number of clergy has increased to such a 
degree that the dioceses of County Cork has more 
than sufficient to meet their needs at the moment. 
Vocations to the religious Orders, and in particular 
for the foreign missions, have mounted steadily 
throughout the years. Congregations of Brothers 
and Sisters have opened schools to meet the needs 
of the people. In the diocese of Cork there are 
twelve monasteries of regular clergy, eleven mon- 
asteries for teaching Brothers and thirty- three con- 
vents. 


In Ross there is one house of regular clergy, 
the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart at Glandore; 
one community of De La Salle Brothers and five 
convents of nuns. In the diocese of Cloyne there 
are two houses of regular clergy—the Discalced 
Carmelites and the Fathers of Charity. There are 
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twenty-nine convents and twelve monasteries of 
teaching Brothers. In addtion to keeping its 
parishes, monasteries and convents in full vigour, 
the county ranks very high as a nursery for voca- 
tions to the missions. } 


Though it has more natural resources than 
other counties it has had to send its sons and 
daughters to the new world where they still remain 
loyal to the faith of their fathers. Due to the 
remodelling of the city large sections of the popu- 
lation have had to move out from the centre to 
outlying parts. This has induced the Bishop, Most 
Rev. Dr. Lucey, to undertake a rosary of new. 
churches, situated mainly in the suburbs, and 
evolved with good taste and economy. 


The standard of Catholic life is excellent, if 
judged by fidelity to Mass and the Sacraments, in 
particular to daily Mass and Communion. Per- 
haps the most notable feature of Catholic devotion 
in the city is the annual Eucharistic Procession 
from the Cathedral to the Grand Parade, when the 
bishop carries the Blessed Sacrament through the 
main thoroughfares of the city. (The last bishop, 
Dr. Cohalan, carried it until his 95th year.) See 
ing the vast concourse of men and boys who march 
from their respective parishes to receive God's 
blessing at the Benediction, one feels proud that 
the city of Finbarr— the city of saintly bishops and 
friars, brothers and nuns—the city of christian 
charity to the poor and needy—has remained true 
to its ancient heritage. 


Church of the Ascension 


Curranebraher 


BLACKWATER JOURNEY 


by Patrick LyNCH 


(Reprinted from Cork Edition—The Kerryman) 

On the narrow roads that dip and climb along 
the Funcheon Vale they say that you should arrive 
in Fermoy at eventide. Then, only, according to 
the sloe-eyed man of the tavern, will you see Cor- 
rin as Simmons saw it. In the half-dark of the bar 
he watched me over the rim of his pint as he 
put his words together in a manner that betrayed 
his reading of the bard. 


“Go into the town, in the evening,” said he, 
“and you will see several shades of red on the 
heather of the hill.” 


That, I knew, was how the Kilworth poet had 
put it, but courtesy, and an uncertain recollection 
of his lines, held my tongue. And the small brown 
skinned man would come to them in time. He 
drained the last nutty drop in the glass and when 
next he spoke the froth of the new pint flecked his 
mobile lips. 


“When the changing red lights are on the hill- 
top, all the green trees around the town are shaded 


dark.” | 


There it was. The lines crawled back across the 
screen of my mind, but it was the small man who 
quoted Bartholomew Simmons writing from the 
London where he was to die: 


“Blue Corrin how softly the evening light goes, 
Fading far o’er thy summit from ruby to rose, 
As it loth to deprive the deep woodlands below 
Of the love and the glory they drink in its glow: 
Oh, home-looking hill! how beloved dost thou 

rise ) 
Once more to my sight through the shadowy skies; 
Watching still in thy sheltering grandeur unfurled 
The landscape to me that so long was the world.” 


-FERMOY WAS HIS FIRST LOVE 


Not great poetry, and Simmons did much better. 
His verses on Napoleon asleep in his study after 
Waterloo, when they appeared in “Blackwoods 
Magazine” in 1833, were rated the best so far 
written on the theme of the Corsican. But the 
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Kilworthman loved Fermoy with a love that he 
carried to his grave in Highgate Cemetery. 


In my small man of the pub by the Funcheon 
the beauteous town had another lover. We spoke 
of John Anderson, the Scottish labourer, who built 
Fermoy as recently as one hundred and sixty years 
ago. That was after he had made a fortune im- 
porting tea in Cork. Anderson built the barracks 
and the military college, and the military hospital, 
before he asked the War Office to station the regi- 
ments there that spelt prosperity for the district. 
It was Anderson, too, who built the Square and the 
hotel and laid out the town as we know it to-day 


—perhaps the only roperly planned town in Ire- 
land. 


One hundred and seventy or one hundred and 
eighty years ago a small collection of miserable 
cabins stood at the ford of the Blackwater on the 
Cork-Dublin road. How lovely it is now with the 
loveliness of broad tree-lined streets and wide 
squares? Of the labouring lad from Glasgow who 
died a bankrupt banker there is scarcely a trace. 
Anderson’s bank was one of the last private banks 
in Ireland to crash, but when he closed his doors 
he did so in the knowledge that none but himself 
came down in ruins. 


THE CONVIVIAL LAWYER 


The man in the little wayside pub knew it all, 
but we passed from it to the turn of a yarn. It 
must have been the poetry in him that gave the 
sparkle to his wit. His tale of the convivial lawyer 
of East Cork was a little gem. Wherever a district 
court sat, within a radius of thirty miles, that man 
of law was engaged. And always he returned after 
nightfall in the arms of a drugged Morpheus and 


of the friends and colleagues who bore him apolo- 


getically through the main door of his dwelling 
and, directed by his philosophical spouse, up the 
carpeted stairs to his bed. Came a spell of sack- 
cloth and ashes during which, of an evening, he 
sat in his drawingroom respectably bespectacled 
behind the daily paper. Tending a flower-bed near 


the open doorway, his good lady noted a big car 
that drew up at the gate. Up the gravelled walk 
came a total stranger. 


“Is it here Mr. So-and-So lives?” he enquired. 
Without lifting her head the wife of the lawyet’s 
bosom answered: “It is, indeed. Bring him in.” 


THEY CALLED IT “LEMONADE” 


On the northern lip of the river valley one may 
see, and he have in him an eye for beautiful things, 
as fine a vista as is likely to break upon his view 
from there to the ramparts of Kerry. The littie 
village is Ballyhooley, perched on the rim of the 
vale, and a place, so ’tis said, where a certain fiery 
liquor was never known by any other name than 
lemonade. It might be, too, on an evening of a 
sports gathering, and the luck to be with you, that 
a resonant Blackwaterside baritone would lift the 
rafters of a pub with “They Call It Lemonade In 
Ballyhooley.” 


SPENSER’S OWN STREAM 


Southwards from the village the long brown 
range of the Nagle Mountains shelters the broad 
silver ribbon of river in the valley floor. Spruce 
and pine cover the gently rising foothills and here 
and there cascading mountain streams twinkle dis- 
tantly in the sunlight. Follow the road to the west 
by Convamore of the Earls of Listowel and you 
will come, almost in darkness because of the giant 
trees, to Castletownroche and the Awbeg. Here 
is Spencer’s own stream! the gentle Mulla of his 
“Faerie Queen.” 


A mile or so off the main road, up fiver at 
Annesgrove, is an Irish Shangri La. There, in a 
narrow rock-flanked valley of the Awbeg, the 
Annsley family have brought forth a place of 
surpassing beauty. Shrubs and flowers of every 
name and hue colour the almost precipitous sides 
of the little glen. Summerhouses and pagodas, lily 
ponds and rivulets, trace a maze of wonder at the 
base of shrub covered slopes that are criss-crossed 
with paths and terraces of steps cut from the face 
of the western side of the valley. There is nothing 
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that I and many others know of in North Cork 
to compare with the river gardens of Annesgrove 
deep in their sheltered cleft beneath the rocky 
cliffs and guardian pines. 


A dozen miles or so to the north, Mitchelstown 
sits solidly under the snow-capped Galtees, Look- 
ing out on Mandeville Square—surely one of the 
largest in Ireland—they told me the story of the 
young policeman who came late one night, on 
transfer from the Depot in Dublin, to a station in 
one of the many remote villages in the area. On 
his arrival, he was escorted by a corpulent comrade 
to his room in the station and, with the light of | 
an oil-lamp, he went to bed in a deadly silence that 
was disconcerting after the bustle of the Depot. 


Sharp on the stroke of seven next morning, as 
befitted a zealous and ambitious young constable 
in his first station, he was out of his cot and within 
three-quarters of an hour he presented himself at 
the crude diningroom on the ground floor, resplen- 
dent in all his burnished buttons, brushed uniform, 
polished chin-strap and shining boots. Like Alex- 
ander Selkirk he was, temporarily, monarch of all 
he surveyed. Silence, as of the tomb, was over all. 
He wandered to the main door of the station and 
opened it. Nothing stirred in the sleeping village 
street. With the sharp early morning appetite of 
twenty-one and of teetotal abstention, he -waited 
impatiently for the sizzling rashers, the bursting 
sausages and the spreading eggs. 


An hour passed and still the silence remained 
unbroken. Then, shortly after nine, as he sat for- 
lornly at the bare table, he heard a shuffling gait 
in the entrance hall. Looking up he beheld the’ 
ruddy face and ample form of an obvious woman- 
-of-all-work filling the doorway. With one hand 
on the canvas apron that encircled her matronly 
waist she quizzically surveyed the new arrival. Be- | 
fore he could speak she announced the menu: 


“Tell me, young man,” she said, “is it tae or 
porter you'll be having?” 


Westward from Castletownroche, leaving Killa- ‘ 
vullen of the Hennesseys on the left, the road 
winds the ten odd miles to Mallow. Atop a 
beetling crag, and high above the village of Killa- 
vullen, the family home of the famous brandy 
manufacturers commands one of the finest river 
views in the county. There, in Ballymacmoy House, 


lives Mrs. Sylvia Cooke-Collis, the artist, whose 
paintings of seascapes, pastoral scenes, and _ still- 
life studies adorn the walls of diningrooms from 
the Lee to the Boyne. 


FAMOUS MALLOW LANDMARK 


Entering Mallow the road runs through the cele- 
brated Spa Glen with its Tudor gabled Spa House 
and angular Clock House standing on the site of 
the old Rakes of Mallow Club. More than a cen- 
tury and a half ago there were great doings in the 
Club. Mallow was then at the height of its popu- 
larity as a fashionable spa to which the belles and 
the beaux of the two islands came each season to 
drink the waters of its wells, to carouse and make 
love, to borrow money and dodge baliffs, to dance 
and to fight duels. 


“PLEASANT” NED LYSAGHT 


“Pleasant” Ned Lysaght the barrister from 
Brickhill in Clare who “laughed his opponents out 
of court” was, perhaps, one of the fost decided rakes 
of them all. He it was who gave the Mallow Spa 
its charter song. And in the years between its 
appeal has not staled. One will hear it on any 
‘night of the week, from a violin!melodeon com- 
bination, giving toes an itch deep in a Kerry glen 
or in a windy hillside of North Cork. But it knows 
no barriers of places or perhaps, that rollicking air 
written by a Dalcassian in Mallow. Among gyrat- 
ing tails and satins on the maple floor of a Dublin 
ballroom its tempo is the same, for there is about 
it an abandon and a recklessness that is typical of 
its author and his time: 


“Beauing, belling, dancing, drinking, 
Breaking windows, damning, sinking, 
Ever raking, never thinking, 

Live the Rakes of Mallow. 
Spending faster than it comes, 
Beating waiters, baliffs, duns, 
Bacchus’ true begotten sons, 

Live the Rakes of Mallow. 
Living short but merry lives, 

Going where the devil drives, 
Having sweethearts, but no wives, 
Live the Rakes of Mallow. 
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Racking tenants, stewards teasing, 

Swiftly spending, slowly raising, 

Wishing to spend all their day in 
Raking it at Mallow.” 


Fifty yards from the Clock House is the entrance 
to Mallow Castle where the Norreys have been 
since the First Elizabeth gave it to Sir John Norreys, 
Lord President of Munster, after the great Earl of 
Desmond had been hunted over the border into 
Kerry to be murdered in a cave near Ballymacelli- 
gott. 


There, in the three-sheltered parks of Mallow 
Castle, is the only herd of white deer in Ireland 
and one of the two such herds in any part of the 
world. And, like the occupying family, the herd 
goes back to the days of Queen Bess who presented 
the foundation of it to her godchild, Elizabeth 
Norreys. 


Mallow is the town of Thomas Davis, Canon 
Sheehan, and William O’Brien. There, too, lived 
Mrs. Henry Wood, the author of East Lynn, and 
it was from this period of residence as a surveyor 
of the Post Office in Mallow that Anthony Trol- 
lope got much of his hunting background for some 
of his famous novels. The irregular lines of the 
town denote its haphazard growth between the two 
castles, while the protruding windows on the first 
floor of most of the houses on the Main Street mark 
an architectural survival of the days of the Spa_ 
when practically every building of any size was a 
guest-house and the protruding windows were 
places where visitors sat in the evenings to watch 
the fashionable parade in the street. 


THE LANDSCAPE AROUND MALLOW 


The landscape around Mallow is one of river 
and woodlands, giant trees and sloping well-tended 
lawns before terraced Georgian mansions. And 
like Fermoy it is the home of anglers and wits. 


Typical of a Mallowman’s readiness with the re- 
tort barbed is the yarn they tell of the traveller on 
the bus from Charleville who was maith-go-leor. 
In the crowded vehicle that rolled along through 
Buttevant of the Barrys and the Lombards towards 
Mallow he had for a vis-a-vis a spinster teacher 
from somewhere in West Cork. On two occasions 


she summoned the conductor to demand the re- 
moval of the Mallowman who, apaprently, was 
giving no offence other than the utterance of an 
odd hiccough. 


“I tell you,” she said, “that man is drunk— 
-horibly drunk.” Surveying her ith a bleary eye, 
the man from the Blackwater sang dark which is 
a Duhallow way of saying that he kept quiet. 
When the town of his birth was reached he rose 
unsteadily to his feet and, having balanced himself 
with the aid of the hand-rail, he addressed his part- 
ing words to the parrot-nosed school mistress. Run- 
ning a critical eye over her disapproving face he 
gtowled, with a lurch per word, “You're ugly. 
You're horribly ugly—but by heavens I’ll be all 
right to-morrow.” 


ROAD THAT WILL TAKE BEATING 


In this island, or the next, you will be hard. put 
to it to find the beating of the road that takes you 
out of Mallow against the flow of the Blackwater. 
Tree-bordered, its low hedges interlaced with dark 
and pastel greens in spring and summer and in 
autumn and early winter with russet tints that 
charm the eye for fully fifteen miles of the west- 
ward route. It is a road that makes up for its lack 
of vistas with a wealth of variation. 


On your left hand and to the south, as you leave 
the town, the wooded slopes of the valley rise 
gently to the foothills of the Boggerahs. There is 
the Russell country; birthplace of “The Man From 
God-Knows-Where,” friend and confidant of Tone 
and th organiser of Down for the great effort in ’98. 

In relief against a backcloth of distant brown 
mountain, the ruined castle of the O’Callaghans 
pushes its Tudor lines up from the cliff to Dromi- 
neen over the river. If you had a mind to read 
police records you would find strange entries anent 
the rued and bearded Elizabethan who, at different 
times, is said to have lured men to their deaths on 
the rocks by the water’s edge at the castle base. 


BUTTEVANT OF CAHIRMEE 


Northwards lies Ballyclough near Kilmaclineine 
of St. Colman and Buttevant of the Franciscan and 
Augustinian abbeys. Buttevant, too, of Cahirmee 
and the great horse fair. On the subject of the 
Buttevant rohse-fair of Cahirmee it was a Kanturk 
wag who described a certain a certain unpreposses- 
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sing Duhallowman in terms of the Buttevant and 
Millstreet fairs. To Millstreet the horses come on 
the first of March in ecah year, and when they 
come prancing into the broad streets of Buttevant 
it is high summer. Said the Kanturkman of his 
lugubrious acquaintance: “If you met him at 
Cahirmee he would remind you of Millstreet on the 
first of March.” 


During the first week of each July the brightly 
coloured caravans, the high spring carts, the droves 
of horses and ponies, and the inevitable dogs be- 
tween the wheels are on every road that leads to 
Buttevant. The travelling folk of all Munster will 
make for Cahirmee of the horses in July, en route 
to the Laune for Puck Fair a month later. Raven 
haired women with black eyes and coloured head 
scarves sitting on the edge of jogging carts; short- 
stepping straight-spined men with bodies as supple 
as their own ash-plants, and foxy tinker heads be- 
neath caps stiened with wire; out for a wake or a 
wedding, a row or a ruction at Cahirmee. 


CHIEF TOWN OF DUHALLOW 


Three miles north of the river road is Kanturk, 
chief town of Duhallow and first location of Barry 
Yelverton’s “Monks of the Screw,” the order of 
which John Philpott Curran of Newmarket was 
“Prior.” And Newmarket itself, home of Curran 
and burial-place of his daughter Sarah, Robert 
Emmet’s sweetheart. On the stone which the New- 
market people have erected over her grave are 
inscribed the lines that Moore wrote when she 


died: 


“Oh, make her a grave where the sunbeams rest 

When they promise a glorious morrow, 

That they'll shine o’er her sleep like a smile from 
the west, 

In her own native island of sorrow.” 


GOOD DEED OF THE McCAULIFFES 


Were we to try to tell the tale of Kanturk and 
Newmarket and of the men and the times that they 
have seen we would need most of the pages of this 
giant jubilee issue. But we cannot leave this cen- 
tral part of the Duhallow country without bearing 
in mind that it was the McAuliffes, the lords of the 
barony, who received and succoured O’Sullivan 
Bere when he fought his way up through an Ire- 
land of traitors in 1602 from Glengarriff to 
Leitrim. 


WHAT A FILM IT WOULD MAKE! 


What an epic that great march would make for 
some Irish film producer or what a basis it would 
provide for an Irish composer who might do for 
it what Tchaikovsky did for Russian music when 
he dramatised in his great 1812 Overture, Napol- 
_ eon’s tragic and terrible retreat from Moscow. In 
O’Sullivan’s retreat of 1602 the stuff is there and 
how well its spirit has been captured in verse by 
Joyce: 


“The snows were deep; the paths were steep, 
But worse than that soon found us, 

With the traitor hordes and ruffian swords, 
That flocked like wolves around us. 
McCartaig’s powers, Duhallow’s towers, 
Our charge they turned their backs on. 

And Mallow’s flood we steeped in blood 

Of Barry, Rupe, Saxon. 

On Galtee’s hill, around us still 

Rushed many a fierce marauder, 

But our path we clave to the Shannon Wave 
And all by the good laimh laider.” 


Moving again towards the setting sun the river 
bank would bring us through wooded Dromagh 
of the footballers past Clonbanin and Rathcoole of 
the ambushes to Millstreet and Drishane. It was 
in a Millstreet tap-room that a horse-tangler in a 
knotted bandana neckerchief gave a glimpse of the 
snobbery that he harboured in his breast when 
asked about travelling people of the same name 
as that he bore. 


“Oh, I know ’em all right,” said he, “but they’re 
no relations of ours. They only deals in donkeys.” 

Following the course of the river brings us in an 
encirclement of the country of Edward Walsh, one 
of the greatest and, perhaps, the least known of the 
Young Irelanders. Within that wide swing of the 
river which touches Kerry all along from Rath- 
more to the source of the stream at Minganeine 
near Ballydesmond, are places that Walsh knew 
and the descendants of the people about whom he 
sang. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE ARAGLIN 


There, on the banks of the gurgling little Ara- 
glin at Kiskeam he danced ‘til the dawn with 
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O'Donovan’s daughter; there, years earlier, he 
learned the classics at the feet of a hedge school- 
master. There, too, he translated some of the 
nation’s finest Gaelic balladry and laid the founda- 
tion of a love of poetry and literature in general 
that was to bring him, by many strange vicissitudes, 
to an editorship in Dublin; to the friendship of 
Gavan Duffy and Davis and Clarence Mangan and, 
finally to destitution and the miserable post of a 
workhouse schoolmaster in Cork. 


HIS MEMORIAL WILL COME 


They have not yet raised a monument to Walsh 
on the banks of the Blackwater that he loved and 
of which he sang so tenderly. But it will come, 
in good time, as surely as the dark waters of the 
broadening stream go down by sylvan glades and 
lush pastures, through seventy miles of inland 
beauty, to Cappoquin where he met his “Bridin 
Ban Mo Stoir,’ who inspired “perhaps the most 
genuinely Irish sentimental song ever written in 
the English tongue. 


BLARNEY CASTLE 


Near the village of Blarney, some five miles 
northwest of Cork City, stands the most famous 
castle in the world. Though steeped in history and 
tradition, the castle’s fame is due not to these fac- 
tors but rather to a single stone in its western 
battlement and the legends surrounding this stone. 


Many interesting and romantic legends surround 
the Blarney Stone but the best known is that any- 
one kissing it shall be endowed with great elo- 
quence. Thousands of tourists from all parts of 
the world come to kiss the Stone. The legend of 
its eloquence-imparting powers has become so 
popular that the word “blarney” has become a 
standard word in the English vocabulary, being 
defined as pleasant but deceptive talk. 


“Father Prout” spoke of the Blarney Stone: 
“There is a stone that whoever kisses 

O, he never misses to grow eloquent, 

‘Tis he may clamber to a lady’s chamber, 

Or become a member of Parliament. 

A clever spouter he’ll sure turn out, or 

An out-an’-outer to be let alone! 

Don't hope to hinder him, or to bewilder him, 
Sure, he’s a pilgrim from the Blarney Stone. 


Blarney Castle is situated on a rock of limestone — 
in the heart of a rich agricultural region. The 
present castle is the third to occupy the site. The 
first castle was built by Dermot McCarthy, a King 
of Munster; the second was built in 1200 and the 
third in the fifteenth century. 


The British war-lords Cromwell, Ireton and 
Fairfax, after lengthy sieges of artillery, made 
breaches in the battlements. Later Lord Broghill 
succeeded in capturing the castle. King William 
had all the fortifications destroyed, leaving only the 
tower standing. After the defeat of the Irish 
forces in the siege of Limerick, the last of the 
McCarthy's were dispossessed of Blarney Castle 
estate and the lands were sold to a London Com- 
pany. In 1701, Sir James Jeffries, who later became 
Governor of Cork, purchased the Castle. 


“LOR — RACY UF THE Sur 


by 


P. J. LINEHAN 


ve are ord. 


They say that distance lends enchantment to 
the view and it is equally true that it is only from 
a distance one can view a picture in the proper 
perspective and for both of those reasons I am 
sure that my good friend Paddy Linehan has done 
justice to “Cork—Racy of the Soil.” He had a 
wide canvas from which to select his material— 
a canvas crowded with outstanding personalities 
and memorable events over the past three quarters 
of a century. 


Far be it from me to suggest that Cork is the 
best County in Ireland!!—there are Corkmen who 
are convinced that this ‘is so and they can reel off 
very definite reasons in support of their contention. 
From a life long association with Rebel Corkmen, 
both inside and outside the County, I am satisfied 
that this “feeling” of greatness stems from that 


most laudable quality of local patriotism, so aptly 
described by Tipperary’s C. J. Kickham “for the 
honour of the little village’ and that it is fanned 
into flame by the happy-go-lucky nature of the 
Corkonian allied to his determination to succeed— 
qualities which geared us to “lick the Black & 
Tans.” 


It is not given to everyone to scale the heights 
in athletic endeavour, but such is the family feeling 
amongst Corkmen that one cannot but admire the 
ptide in the voice of one particular “hurler on the 
fence” and appreciate his sense of humour when 
he proclaims after each successive Cork achieve- 
ment “We are a great bl—y County.” 


P. J. OKeEFE, General Secretary, 
G.A.A., Ireland 


LL I I I —EO—EO—EOOEeOOEOeOOe EO eOOOeeeeeesaspmrn eee 


In 1884 when the exiled Corkmen of New 
York were banding together for mutual aid and 
protection against the bigotry and racial discrimina- 
tion which they thought they had left behind 
them, there was at the same time, a group of 
Irishmen at home, working on an organization 
that would include all Irishmen, and which, as an 
initial step, would restore to Ireland her fast fading 
culture and traditions, develop her manhood in 
the games of their forefathers, and thus united, 
and nationally healthy, move forward to the free- 
dom of the country which was their ultimate goal. 
This was the auspicious beginning of the Gaelic 
Athletic Association. As is well known, Cusack 
and Davin were the prime movers in this move- 
ment, and in their wisdom and sincerity of purpose, 
they enlisted the prestige of three prominent Irish 
Irelanders, Croke, Parnell and Davitt to aid in 
the successful launching of their newly formed 
organization. 
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Parnell and Davitt pledged their support; but 
Archbishop Croke, whose pen was as eloquent as 
his speech, not only acclaimed the Gaelic Athletic 
Association, but roundly condemned those who 
were supporting the imported games. Any story 
of athletics in our beloved county would be in- 
complete without the historic letter written by 
this illustrious son of Cork, who was born between 
the villages of Kilbrin and Liscarroll. 


“The Palace, Thurles, 
18th December, 1884 


“My Dear Sir — I beg to acknowledge the 
receipt of your communication inviting me to 
become a patron of the Gaelic Athletic Associa- 
tion, of which you are, it appears, the Hon. Secre- 
tary. I accede to your request with the utmost 
pleasure. 


“One of the most painful, let me assure you, 
and, at the same time, one of the most frequently 
recurring reflections that, as an Irishman, I am 
compelled to make in connection with the present 
aspect of things in this country, is derived from 
the ugly and irritating fact, that we are daily im- 
porting from England not only her manufactured 
goods, which we cannot help doing, since she has 
practically strangled our own manufacturing ap- 
pliances, but, together with her fashions, her ac- 
cents, her vicious literature, her music, her dances, 
and her manifold mannerisms, her games also and 
her pastimes, to the utter discredit of our own 
grand national sports, and to the sore humiliation, 
as I believe, of every genuine son and daughter of 
the old land. 


“Ball-playing, hurling, football-kicking, accord- 
ing to Irish rules, ‘casting, leaping in various ways, 
wrestling, hand-grips, top-pegging, leap-frog, 
rounders, tip-in-the-hat, and all such favourite 
exercises and amusements, amongst men and boys 
may now be said to be not only dead and buried, 
but in several localities to be entirely forgotton 
and unknown. And what have we got in their 
stead. We have got such foreign and fantastic 
field sports as lawn tennis, polo, croquet, cricket 
and the like—very excellent, I believe, and health 
giving exercises in their way, still not racy of the 
soil, but rather alien, on the contrary, to it, as 
are, indeed, for the most part, the men and women 
who first imported, and still continue to patronise 
them. 


“And unfortunately, it is not our national sports 
alone that are held in dishonour and are dying out, 
but even our most suggestive national celebrations 
are being gradually effaced and extinguished, one 
after another as well. Who hears now of snap- 
apple night,pancake night, or bon-fire night? They 
are all things of the past, too vulgar to be spoken 
of, except in ridicule by the degenerate dandies of 
the day. No doubt, there is something rather 
pleasing to the eye in the get-up of a modern 
young man, who arrayed in light attire, with Parti- 
coloured cap on and racquet in hand, is making his 
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way, with or without a companion, to the tennis 
ground. But, for my part, I should vastly prefer 
to behold, or think of, the youthful athletics, whom 
I used to see in my early days at the fair or pattern, 
bereft of shoes and coat, and thus prepared to play 
at handball, to fly over any number of horses, to 
throw the ‘sledge’ or ‘winding-stone’ and to test 
each other’s mettle and activity by trying ordeal of 
‘three leaps’ or a ‘hop, step and jump’. 


“Indeed if we continue travelling for the next 
score years in the same direction that we have been 
going in for sometime past, condemning the sports 
that were practised by our forefathers, effacing our 
national features as though we were ashamed of 
them, and putting on, with England’s stuffs and 
broadcloths, her masher habits and such other 
effeminate follies as she may recommend, we had 
better, at once, and publicly, abjure our nationality, 
clap our hands for joy at sight of the Union Jack, 
and place ‘England’s bloody red’ exultantly above 
the green. 


“Deprecating, as I do, any such dire and dis- 
graceful consummation and seeing in your society 
of athletes something altogether opposed to it, I 
shall be happy to do all for it that I can, and 
authorise you now formally to place my name on 
the roll of your patrons. : 


“In conclusion, I earnestly hope that our na- 
tional journals will not disdain in future to give 
suitable notices of these Irish sports and pastimes 
which your society means to patronise and pro-— 
mote, and that the masters and pupils of our Irish 
Colleges will not henceforth exclude from the ath- 
letic programmes such manly exercises as I have 
just referred to and commemorated. 


“I remain, my dear Sir, 
“Your very faithful servant, 


* “TW. CROKE, 
“Archbishop of Cashel.” 


“To Mr. Michael Cusack, 
Hon. Sec. of the Gaelic Athletic Association. 


With this mandate from such a distinguished 
prelate the progress of the organization was rapid. 
At every meeting, and may we add even at the 
first, the Rebel County was represented. John 
McKay and N. R. Fitzgerald were among its first 
officers, and the Cork County Board was first to 
be formed. When we speak of County Boards 
today we refer mainly to the hurling and football, 
but such was not the case in the days of Michael 
Dearing, Cork’s first County Chairman. Athletics 
were the great attraction of the day; hence when 
we speak of the Irish Athletic Revival we trace it 
back to the appeal of Dr. Croke. For years the 
G.A.A. controlled not only hurling and football 
but all forms of athletics, but in the mid twenties, 
forced to concentrate on the ever increasing num- 
ber of hurling and football teams, it relinquished 
control of sports to an independent body. 


To those who controlled and perfected this new 
scheme a word of praise is due. Michael Dearing 
welded the three factions of the County into one 
solid organization. Tom Dooly, a fellow Fenian, 
who succeeded him is credited with the establish- 
ment of the Provincial Council in Ireland which 
still functions. Matto Mahoney of St. Nicholas 
Football Club made an important contribution to 
the Association by introducing Gaelic Football and 
Hurling into the colleges of Cork and later into 
the colleges of Munster. J. J. Walsh, a brilliant 
organizer who rearranged the workings of the 
County Board, and moreover had the Board's 
finances audited annually by a Public Accountant, 
aimed for a club in every parish but his work was 
cut short by his artest and deportation as early as 
1914—two months before the outbreak of World 
War I. 


Through all these years the sports of Cork were 
closely associated with the national aspirations of 
the country, and J. J. Walsh brought the Fenianism 
of his predecessors into the more open field of 
Sinn Fein. At the time of his arrest he had Cork 
prepared for the fight that was inevitable. 


Jim Downs fearlessly carried on during the 
darker days, when sports and games were secondary 
to the fight for Independence. In 1919 a new fig- 
ure appeared at the helm of the Cork County 
Board in the person of Sean McCarthy. He too 
was hampered by the Black and Tan Regime, but 
found the Association useful in keeping them 
busy. On Sunday he used to schedule upwards of 
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one hundred games in all parts of the County, 
knowing full well that they would be proclaimed, 
which, if nothing else, was a source of annoyance 
to the enemy. Sean, later Lord Mayor of Cork 
City, was chairman for sixteen years. He was also 
Chairman of the Munster Council and President 
of the Gaelic Athletic Association. He was re- 
sponsible for improvements in the Cork Athletic 
Grounds in his native city, and for similar work 
in the National Arena Croke Park in Dublin. He 
introduced the National League competitions and 
established the much needed injured players’ fund. 


And so down the lines to our present chairman, 
Cork Gaels have always chosen for leadership, men 
of vigorous national outlook. We are proud of 
such men as T. Mahoney who engineered the Spike 
Island escape, Bill Walsh, Andy Scannell and 
Weeshie Murphy who followed faithfully in the 
steps of their predecessors. With a less virile 
leadership and an inferior organization Cork’s suc- 
cess in the field of sport and her proud record in 
the fight for freedom could well have been less. 
Under this type of guidance Cork teams have ap- 
peared in forty-two of the one hundred and forty- 
eight National Finals that have been played. Of 
these they have won twenty-three, six of them 
coming in successive years. They have the unique 
distinction of having, on occasions, contested both 
finals in one yeat, winning the Double twice, losing 
both once and dividing honors on the other two 
occasions. 


Hurling quickly became Cork’s favorite pastime 
and the mere mention of it brings to mind “The 
Cradle of Hurling”—Blackrock. The Rockies were 
in there from the start and they are still a power 
in hurling today. Their records show their con- 
sistency—three championships before the turn of 
the century, two in the first decade, three in the 
second and three in the third. Their supremacy 
was finally halted by the surging Rovers from the 
Glen. But the Rockies were Blackrock; they were 
from there and lived there. It was there they 
developed their natural physique and power and 
it was there from infancy they learned to under- 
stand each other’s every move which later they 
co-ordinated into intricate plays, a headline, as it 
were, for a county always noted for its “sweet” 


hurling. 
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The Glen Rovers have won more of the recent 
county championships than Blackrock, but they are 
not quite as rich in the tradition of their rivals. 
Their advent on the Cork Senior Hurling scene 
was welcome. A wonderful community organiza- 
tion which has brought a high standard of training 
and coaching to hurling, they have perfected the 
skills of famous teams and men of the past and 
introduced new ones which delight the spectators 
and which have made hurling the most fascinating 
sport there is. 


Other great teams appeared from time to time. 
The men of St. Finbarrs were always in competi- 
tion and kept their rivals busy. Sarsfields and Red- 
monds, Carrigtwohill and the great Dungourney 
team of Jim Kelleher. Ahabullogue, Ballyhea, 
Middleton, Mallow and Shanballymore had top 
notch teams at one time or another, The early 
greats of the County Cork Nationals and Towers 
just flashed and faded. 


Football did not enjoy the same popularity. The 
City had the Lees and Nils, St. Nicks and the Col- 
lege. Later Collins and others entered the fray. 
Spread throughout the county, after the decline of 
Clondrohid, Dromtarriffe and Midleton, were the 
remote football centers of Macroom, Fermoy, 
Youghal, Cobh, Dunmanway, Clonakilty and 
Beara. 


Travel difficulties and consequent lack of compe- 
tition hampered the development of bootball in 
those areas, but since this is now practically elimi- 
nated, Cork has made powerful strides in football, 
and if their progress continues, Cork Footballers 
may yet enjoy as high a place in the G.A.A. annals 
as do the pace-setting hurlers. 


Handball in some form or other is played all 
over the county. Larger centers of population have 
the four walled court where the “alley cracker” or 
hard ball is played; smaller communities have the 
three walled variety suited to the soft ball, and 
farmhouses had the “gable end” of some outhouse, 
with a floor carefully levelled off by the younger 
generation. 
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Perhaps the greatest of all Cork sports is bowl- 
ing. The manly sport of throwing an iron ball, 
small but deceptively heavy, along the road, from 
one designated point to another, in the least number 
of throws, is a sport that is distinctively Cork and 
anciently Gaelic. It is the least expensive form of 
club exercise. A collection of a few cents per man 
will buy a pair of “twenty-eights”, and the average 
club is in business. It requires power, agility and 
co-ordination to become even an average player. 
It is a thrilling game to watch. The bowler ap- 
proaches his mark gaining speed with each step. 
Within a few yards of the mark he starts his 
windup and with a final spring or jump he cuts 
loose with a powerful underhand throw. It lands 
on a spot selected by the “marker” and takes off 
with incredible speed along the road as if guided 
by remote control. It is really the skill of the 
bowler that guides it. The roads are usually “Sad- 
dle type”, high in the center. So accurately does 
the player place the bowl on the road that for the 
first part of the journey it speeds along, gradually 
climbing to the crest. As it reaches that point its 
driving force is almost spent and for the remainder 
of the journey it inclines toward the dyke, gravita- 
tion taking over after the propelling force is spent. 
A well thrown bowl will round a sharp curve 
with the speed and grace of a race horse rounding 
the bend for the home stretch. ; 


The fields of Cork are green and soft and in- 
viting. The moss and grassy ditches are easily 
crossed; a few quick steps, a foot on a ledge half- 
way up, a hasty clutch on the grassy top, a little 
effort and you are up and over. In rural Cork if 
a place is four miles distant “as the crow flies”, it 
is only four miles “across the fields”. In its rural 
aspect the county is natural for roaming among 
nature’s wonders and it is ideal for hunting, having 
all the elements suited for hare and hound and 
horse and huntsman. Corkmen take advantage of 
this and there are hunt clubs in Midleton, Car- 
ragline, Blarney, Mallow, Bandon, Clonakilty and 
in the city itself. From November to April these 
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clubs are active. As a climax to the hunting 
season “Point to Point” races are held. These are 
steeplechases over a natural course. It is a matter 
of record that the word steeplechase originated in 
the Doneraile sector of the county, when two 
tivals traced their steeds from Buttevant to the 
Steeple in Doneraile Church. 


Open coursing is another of Cork’s favorite 
sports. It is organized on a parish basis, with the 
land preserved for protection against the poacher. 
It is the real test of hound and hare as the latter 
is raised from his natural lair or “seat”, and with 
his instinct for self preservation he has a wide and 
varied terrain from which to select his escape. It 
is more trying on the hounds and definitely more 
trying on the coursing enthusiasts, who in one 
day’s hunting, go through a workout that should 
satisfy the most exacting of cross country coaches. 
Like their brothers on horseback the greyhound 
men have their closed meetings which rank with 
the top sports events of the nation. The Cork Cup 
is one of the coveted trophies of the coursing 
enthusiasts. 


All along the coast there is boat racing. The 
Cork City regatta attracts the leading Irish, Cross 
Channel and Continental crews. Blackrock gets 
much of its. hurling muscle from pleasure-boat 
racing. Shandon and Lee Rowing Clubs have 
competed with success all over Ireland and occa- 
sionally in the British Isles. Moving Westward, 
the sleek shell is abandoned and the rugged fisher- 
men of the West put on thrilling events in their 
yawls. The Berehaven regatta, probably the big- 
gest of this kind, provides as many thrills and 
- genuine oarsmanship as even the most highly pub- 
licized type where bricklayers may not compete. 


The common field of athletics where all men 
vie is track and field. Commonly known as Sports, 
athletic meets are held annually in practically 
every village and town. These meetings come 
under two heads: “Under the Rules” where top 
registered athletes compete, and the “Flapper” 
meet, which is nothing more than a test of local 
aspirants. It is a coincidence that one of Ireland’s 
greatest athletes comes from the same part of 
Cork as Archbishop Croke, but it is no coincidence 
that the words written by Dr. Croke were trans- 
lated into action by Dr. Pat O'Callaghan, of Derry- 
gallon. 
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Pat, like most Irish athletes in their early stages, 
tried his hand at everything. He was a useful 
sprinter and hurdler, and he excelled in the high 
jump and various forms of weight throwing. His 
amazing national record shows twenty champion- 
ships won in six different events. Six of them he 
won in the “hammer”, four in the 56 lbs. for dis- 
tance, three for the same weight over the bar, 
three in the shotput, three in the high jump and 
one for the discus. In addition he added more 
laurels when he competed for Ireland in Inter- 
national contest with Scotland, Wales, France and 
England. In these events he not only won his 
specialty, the hammer, but he also gained valuable 
points for his country in the jumps and the other 
weight events. At the Tailtheann games in Dublin 
in 1928 Pat added a few more medals to his col- 
lection. At that time he was fresh from his initial 
Olympic triumph at Amsterdam, where the lone 
tricolor with a scattering of flags of the other 
nations broke the monotony of Old Glory floating 
in the breeze. The British Athletic Hierarchy, 
seeking consolation after the overwhelming victory 
of the United States, arranged a dual meet in 
London where the U. S. Olympic Team would 
compete against the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Dr. Callaghan was invited to compete 
for the Commonweath, but declined. 


O'Callaghan was at his greatest at the Olympic 
games held in California in 1932. Luck seemed to 
dog the skeleton Irish team (4 athletes ) in their 
quest of world conquest. Tisdall had performed 
beautifully in the 400 meter hurdles. Unfortu- 
nately he carelessly tipped the last hurdle but 
went on to win the Olympic Championship. His 
effort shattered the existing record, but because of 
his fault at the last obstacle the record was not 
allowed. O’Callaghan was handicapped by the 
hard baked clay: his spikes, too long for this kind 
of arena, impeded him and forced him to alter his 
style completely, taking two turns within the circle 
instead of his accustomed three. Never at a loss 
for an idea, he and his team-mates took turns 
filing down his spikes. When it came to his last 
throw he was in second place. 
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Tt was a tough spot for an athlete. Were those 
little disappointments now magnified in his mind? 
Was he uncertain of his best effort because of 
improvised spikes? Did the nullification of Tis- 
dall’s record or the wilting of Murphy, their dis- 
tance man, under the unusual heat, upset him, or 
was he oblivious to all of it as he stood there 
flexing his muscles? C. J. Kickham wrote the 
story of that last throw long before Pat was born. 
“Someone struck the big drum a single blow.” 
Somewhere from among the vast crowd came a 
voice unmistakeably Irish, shouting “Throw one 
for Cork, Pat”. Pat grasped the hammer and turn- 
ing gracefully and swiftly in his accustomed style 
he unleashed it with all he had. Immediately 
aware that he had not fouled the mark, the in- 
stant roar of approval from the spectators and his 
own athletic sense of performance assured him 
that he had won, and his heart was in Dunhallow 
before the hammer touched the ground. For the 
second time in his career Pat ascended the step of 
modern Mt. Olympus with the tricolor floating 
proudly overhead. 


He was denied a third attempt. Irish Athletics 
became disrupted. A movement by Northern Ire- 
land, supported by England, partitioned the coun- 
try athletically as well as politically. An appease- 
ment offered by the Olympic Council was not 
acceptable to the Irish National Council, and 
O'Callaghan who could have contrived to com- 
pete in Berlin for the second time in his splendid 
career, stuck with his association rather than “ab- 
jure his nationality”. He had however, the satis- 
faction of seeing the O'Callaghan technique of 
hammer throwing, which the German Athletes 
had studied from movies of him which were made 
in Los Angeles, place first and second in the 
Berlin Olympics. His world’s record throw at 
Fermoy in 1937 proved he could have won at 
Berlin in 1936. 


Duhallow, a beautiful stretch of country, ex- 
tending from Ballydesmond to Mallow, has pro- 
duced some wonderful athletes, notably in the 
weights and jumping events. Con O'Callaghan, 
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brother of the Olympic Champion, captured the 
National shot put Championship on two occasions. 
From Kanturk came another family of great all 
round ability. From the year 1938 to 1946 in- 
clusive, three members of the athletic Guiney 
family held the all round championship of Ireland 
between them, and in addition won over twenty 
individual championships in various events. 


The amazing record of these extraordinary ath- 
letes follows: 


ALL ROUND CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Ist 2nd 3rd 

1937 E. Tobin (D.M.G.) T. J. Guiney P. V. Guiney 
1938 T. J. Guiney J. J. Guiney P. V. Guiney 
1939 T. J. Guiney E. Tobin J. J. Guiney 
1940 J. J. Guiney P. V. Guiney D. D. Guiney 
1941 No games 

1942 J. J. Guiney 

1943 P. V. Guiney 

1944 P. V. Guiney 

1945 P. V. Guiney 

1946 P. V. Guiney 


Indeed, it may be assumed, that nowhere, in the 
history of athletics, can be found a family with a 
record comparable to the Guineys, who between 
them amassed a total of 17,000 points at one De- 
cathlon meet. 


Dan O'Leary of Kanturk, badly handicapped by 
a severe hearing defect, was a great all round 
athlete who won the Hop, Step and Jump Cham- 
pionship in 1911. 


Kanturk always had useful hurling and football 
teams; but was noted mostly for its handballers. 
Tim Twohill, All Ireland Handball Champion, 
was one of the few Irishmen to travel to America — 
in quest of the “World’s Handball Crown.” In 
later years, it produced Cork and Munster cham- 
pions in “doubles” and “singles” from among D. 
Singleton, J. O'Connor, M. Keating, T. O'Grady, 
J. Greaney and young Tim Twohill. Tonight’s 
dinner chairman, Michael Cullinane of Macroom, 
was one who gave stiff competition to D. Singleton 
in Senior County finals. 
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CORK HURLING TEAM 


St. Brendan International Winners 1954 
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Perhaps the most colorful of all the “Irish 
Greats” was the determined and adventurous ath- 
lete, Denis Horgan of Banteer. He too was an 
all-rounder, but his specialty was the shotput. He 
held the world’s record in this event for years, 
and his throw made in Mallow, September 1904 
of 48 ft. and 1014 in, still stands as a native 
record. In all he won forty-two titles, twenty- 
eight Irish championships, thirteen English cham- 
pionships and one American. The following anec- 
dote gives an idea of the type of man he was. 
Sheldon, the Olympic and American Champion, 
had beaten him for the English championship. 
Denis wanted to get even, but since the only 
place in which he could compete with him was in 
the American championships, he sent in his entry. 
He worked his way over to Bostton on a cattle 
boat, and on arrival there took a night run to New 
York. He arrived at the field in time to answer 
his name for the event. Rubbery sea legs and an 
ill conditioned arm meant nothing to the deter- 
mined Banteer man. Using the old Cork psy- 
chology “Rise to the occasion” he competed and 
won. Result—Horgan, Banteer—46’ 144”, Coe, 
Boston (Olympic runner-up) ,—45’ 14”, Sheldon, 
New York (Olympic Champion), 44’ 8”. What 
a man! And what men there were from his im- 
mediate neighborhood, from Dromtarriffe, Kis- 
keam and Millstreet. This was Ireland’s greatest 
football centre in the early days of the G.A.A. 
Dromtarriffe went into the All Ireland Final in 
1893 and lost to Wexford. This game was un- 
finished because of the encroachment of spectators 
on the field. The referee awarded the game to 
Wexford who were leading, but Dromtarriffe, 
playing with the advantage of a strong wind, had 
cut their lead to a minimum and looked as if they 
would have overtaken them if the game had been 
completed. 


The last quarter of the nineteenth century may 
be regarded as the Golden Era of Irish Athletics. 
In 1889, an Irish Athletic team comprised of 
trackmen and hurlers invaded America. The track 
team consisted of twenty athletes, seven of whom 
were Corkmen. Of the twenty selected a few 
were world record holders but each in his own 
specialty was capable of a performance which in 
those days would be comparable to today’s “Four 
Minute Mile.” 


This digression is necessary in order that the 
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athletes of this period may be seen in their proper 
perspective. 


Included in the invasion team was J. Mooney 
of Ballyhea, a champion sprinter, he also played 
with the invading hurling team. Ballyhea, always 
noted for its hurling prowess won the county 
championship in 1896. 


Charleville people are always proud of the 
Hurley Brothers, who were champion cyclists, and 
the seven Leahy brothers, one of whom, Con, won 
the high jump at the Olympics in Athens in 1908 
and placed second in the hop, skip and jump. 
However, he could do no better than second to 
his brother Paddy in competing for the “Cham- 
pionship of the Leahy Family.” 


In addition to his Olympic triumph at Athens, 
Con, at the London Olympics placed second in the 
High Jump. He won twenty Irish titles in the 
various jumping contests. He won the High Jump 
Championship of Britain four times and the Ameri- 
can title in this event in 1907. 


Paddy, who was inconsistent, but when at his 
best a more brilliant performer, won eight Irish 
and two British titles, and Tim, ,the youngest of 
the family, won four Irish Championships. An- 
other champion from the border town was J. Cul- 
hane, who won the mile title in 1905 and 1906. 


Batt Thornhill of Buttevant was one of Cork’s 
outstanding hurlers and from there also came 
another great hurler and athlete G. Coughlan who 
hurled and competed with success in the hammer 
and 56 Ib. events with the Irish invasion team. 
Before the turn of the century and without the 
benefit of the “western roll”, Marty O’Brien of 
this North Cork town, was clearing 6’ 2” and 6’ 3” 
in the high jump. 


Billy Mackessey, popular Irish sportsman and 
former champion hurler, footballer and trackman 
came from Buttevant. 


H. T. O'Connor of Ballycough won Irish and 
Engflish high jump championships and was also a 
member of the famous invasion team. 


D. J. Guiney of Lombardstown was four mile 
champion of Ireland in 1913, 


In 1912 the very popular D. McCarthy of 
Castlemagner won the 120 yard hurdles cham- 
pionship. 


Mallow, the traffic hub of the South of Ireland 
is the home of T. Ludgate who won ten Irish titles 
in the hammer, shot-put and 56 lb. weight events. 
The Thompsons and J. O'Sullivan held many Irish 
cycling titles, and from their fine hurling teams 
came W. Clancy, one of Cork’s outstanding play- 
ers. From Mallow also came the Driscolls who 
were hurlers, handballers and bowlers. 


In 1936, West Duhallow won the County Foot- 
ball Championship; and although much time had 
elapsed between their triumph and that of their 
predecessors, the old Dromtarriffe team, they had, 
in the interval, given Tom Grainger to County 
and Munster teams. 


Denny Power of Shanballymore, well known 
handicapper in his later years, was also on the 
Invasion team both as a hurler and a hurdler. 
Willie Griffin from the same place was another 
star performer for the Red and White. M. 
O’Regan of Kildorrery was champion weight 
thrower in 1894. Tim Nagle of Killavullen 
picked up prizes in the sprints everywhere he 
went, while his hurling duels with the well known 
Tyler Mackey of Limerick will be remembered 
always. Castletownroche and Ballyhooley had 
among others J. Kelly who starred for Avondhu 
& Cork, and Mossy Murphy, who later played 
with Blackrock and the county, under “Sean Oge”. 
The little parish of Glanworth on the Funcheon 
produced scores of runners—Quirke, Reynolds, 
Sullivan, Lenihans, and best of all, Billy Barry of 
Ballylegan, an Irish Mile Champion, as well as 
J. McAuliffe of the champion Avondhu team. 
Another of the Barry family hurled with the 
London Irish when they won the All Ireland from 
Cork. (Treason? There were nine Corkmen in 
that star-studded London Irish selection.) Smaller 
yet is the parish of Ballindangan, but no greater 
milers could be found in the country than the 
internationally known Bill Phibbs and his smooth 
striding mild-mannered nephew George Bulman. 
“Remember Michelstown” is a slogan of the Land 
League Days. From there came a strange combi- 
nation of power and delicacy. Jim Mahoney was 
the best violinist in Ireland, yet, in the years of 
his prime, with those nimble fingers he won six 
Irish titles at the 56 Ibs., the shot put and the 


hammer. Jim Skinner who played football for 
Kerry in the days of Dick Fitzgerald, Bill Donovan 
of Kickham and Dublin County fame, Christy 
Ryan, Mick O’Brien, all breathed the Galtee air. 
Fermoy and the surrounding villages of Kilworth, 
Castlelyons, Glandulane and Rathcormac, which 
Fermoy men claim, comes under its metropolitan 
influence, have a proud athletic record. The old 
Fermoy Football team were rivals of Dromtarriffe 
and Clondrohid in their heyday. They reached 
their peak in 1899 when they played the Geral- 
dines of Dublin in the All Ireland Final, and again 
in 1906 when they were forced to accept defeat, 
this time at the hands of the Kickhams. Names 
like Magners, Spillane, O'Leary, Powers, Buckley, 
Sullivan and other greats of the old days will still 
be found in the Fermoy teams of more recent years. 
Charley Paye, Dave Magner, A. Hallinan and 
Roche were county players of stature. From Bal- 
linahown came Martin Connors, the greatest full- 
back of his day, and from there also, came an 
equine heroine, “Lovely Cottage,” winner of the 
world’s most renowned steeplechase “The Grand 
National.” Harry Sullivan of Grange Cross won 
the Irish Five Mile Cycle Championship, and to- 
day his son Frank rules the Irish tracks at all 
distances and holds several records and champion- 


ship. 


Mick Maye of Rathcormac won the Irish half- 
mile championship in 1908 and 1910 and in addi- 
tion has an amazing record in handicap events. At 
1,000 yards flat or steeplechase he had few equals 
in the world. From historic “Bawnard,” near 
Castlelyons, came the most renowned family of all, 
patriots, athletes and martyrs — the immortal 
Kents. Tom Mahoney and Tom Kavanagh, Irish 
14, mile champions in 1945 and 1952 respectively, 
extend Cork’s marked superiority at this distance. 


Con and Bill Phibbs of Glenville were inter- 
nationally famous athletes. Con was the distance 
man, 5 mile champion, who won many events 


- with the invasion team. Bill held the half-mile 


Sl 


championship of Ireland for three years, 1907, 
1908 and 1910. In 1934, 1939 and 1943. M. 
Curtin from nearby Watergrasshill won the 16 Ib. 


hammer title. Ballynoe na Saggart is no misnomer. 


Gaelic speaking Canon Tobin, educator and be- 
loved Pastor, was an athlete of great ability. He 
was a famed footballer, beautiful hurler, and su- 
perb in the four-wall handball courts. Ballynoe 
was his birthplace. 


We find great hurling again now as we head for 
Dungourney. Jim Kelleher is the idol here. Jim 
coached and trained a little village team which for 
well nigh ten years was among the best in the 
nation. A .500 average in All Ireland hurling 
championships is Dungourney’s achievement. In 
1902 they defeated London-Irish and lost to Kil- 
kenny in 1907. Kelleher is regarded as one of the 
great stylists of the game; in fact during the half 
century of hurling which has followed since his 
time, experts say that only Jim Regan of Kinsale 
could match him. 


Nor was hurling Jim’s only interest. He was 
a horseman,—a real horseman,—a breeder, trainer, 
and rider. He amazed the county when he took 
his horse to a point to point meeting at Rathcor- 
mac. At the time this sport was exclusively for 
the gentry. He won amidst wild Dungourney 
enthusiasm, but it was not his victory that meant 
so much. His self confidence and daring restored 
to the Irish horse owners the grand sport of hunt- 
ing and horse racing which was rightfully theirs. 
He continued at horse racing long after his hurling 
days. In the early twenties, Jim astride his favor- 
ite “Home-Chat” was showing a pair of shining 
horse shoes to the best riders and jumpers in the 
country. Castlemartyr, was the home of T. Gard, 
Dungourney hurler and quarter mile champion of 
Ireland, in 1898 and 1899. His best time, 5114 
seconds on a grass track is truly amazing. 


Youghal, a lovely seaside resort at the mouth 
of the Blackwater had great football teams that 
gave stiff opposition to Macroom, Lees, Nils, and 
Fermoy. Donovan was champion hurdler of Ire- 
land in 1924 and G. N. Coughlan, also from 
Youghal, was Irish mile champion in 1927 and 
‘28. Cloyne, seat of the diocese of that name, has 
as its Diocesan Seminary, St. Colman’s College, 
Fermoy. In 1915 St. Colman’s won the All Ire- 
land Schools and College championship of Ireland 
in both hurling and football. An advanced pro- 
gram for school and college competitions has been 
the key to the success of Cork’s great teams. North 
Monastery is the nursery of many of the City’s 
Senior Hurling teams. Farranferris was at one 
time among the leading hurling colleges in Ireland. 
Rochestown and Presentation were strong teams 
in early cup competitions. Today the Christian 
Brothers throughout the county mould the Cork 
Champions of future years, 
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Middleton’s football record is short, sweet and 
glorious. In 1890 they won the county champion- 
ship, and from there went on to win the Munster 
and All Ireland Final—Cork’s first; but football 
waned in the great East Cork sports center, and 
hurling was given more serious attention. In 1914 
and *16, Dick Gorman and his team won the 
County Championship, and on many an occasion 
the East Corkmen were called on to do duty for 
their county. Big Jim Power in the early days was 
on every Cork football selection, while Dick Gor- 
man’s name appeared on many a hurling list. Sean 
Hyde starred for Dublin and his native Cork. 
Carrigtwohill is another great hurling center. 
O'Keefe, Barry and Major Kennedy are men of 
All Ireland fame. Kennedy is classed as one of the 
best forwards of the game. “Carrig,” like all great 
teams, is found on the list of Cork Hurling cham- 
pions, but the record is not nearly indicative of 
their true worth. 


Glanmire, just outside the city, is the home of 
the “Sarsfields” and the birthplace of two great 
athletes, J. Delaney, champion weight thrower 
around the century mark and J. Kelly, Irish cham- 
pion sprinter around 1945. 


Amazing as is the record of ,the Glen Rovers, 
which will be dealt with later, it does not compare 
with the meteoric rise of Avondhu. Facing the 
stiffest opposition of all time in the county, the men 
of Avondhu, after a lapse of 56 years, brought back 
the hurling crown to the valleys of the Funcheon 
and Blackwater and started Cork on another string 
of All Ireland victories. 


It is impossible to give even the most meager 
account of the various sports and the innumerable 
champions of Cork City in this mad dash through 
a county which has an athlete at every crossroad. 
You only get a glimpse of the awesome beauty of 
Yellowstone when you fly over it—you must ex- 
plore on foot to really appreciate it. So it is with 
Cork City—their hurlers in particular for that is 
their sport. With the exception of Ahabullogue, 
Dungourney and Acondhu, city teams have been 
champions in all other Cork hurling victories. 
Their inter-club rivalry attracts more Spectators 
from outside counties than any other competitions 
of that kind. Blackrock, referred to as the cradle 
of hurling, holds a record of nineteen champion- 
ships won and in the years the Rockies were cham- 
pions, Cork has contested in eight All Ireland finals 


winning five of them. Only the titans of Black- 
rock can be mentioned here. Dick Cronin will tell 
you that “Eudi” Coughlin was the greatest of them 
all. Maybe so, but the generations of Coughlin’s 
may well lay claim to the “Family” honors of the 
game. On one occasion six members of the Cough- 
lin family, father and five sons, lined out in the 
green and gold of Blackrock. Others will speak 
of Ga Ahearne as the cleverest forward, Sean Og 
as the soundest fullback, and you will hear of the 
Deleas, Kidney, Cashman, O'Leary, Norbergs, 
Buckleys, O’Connells, Hurley, Murphys and a host 
of others. To each of them will be given due 
credit for a spectacular game, a season’s play, or 
a lifetime record: to each of them, the fame and 
glory they have earned—the fame and glory that 
is Blackrock’s. The Barrs were their perennial 
rivals, and except for a period from 1906 to 1919, 
St. Finbarrs were winning county championships 
with almost consistent regularity, and in recent 
years they have added to their hurling laurels by 
annexing two county football championships. With 
their selections Cork has played in seven All Ire- 
lands, winning five. In 1904 they had their great- 
est team. Disposing of such formidable opposition 
as Blackrock, Redmonds and Dungourney to win 
the county championship, and after winning their 
way through the Munster Finals, they gave impetus 
to a new hurling rivalry when they lost by one 
point to give Kilkenny her first All-Ireland victory. 
It was the second meeting of Cork and Kilkenny, 
two teams destined to make hurling history. They 
met in the Munster Feis of 1909 and it took five 
games, played over a period of three years to decide 
the winner. The score in the last game was 1-1 to 
0-1 in Kilkenny’s favor. A remarkable thing 
about this game is that no scores were registered in 
the second half. In the 1931 All Ireland Final, 
Cork and Kilkenny met three times, a tie score in 
the first two games, with Cork winning in the 
third and final game. As their names indicate, the 
Barts of the 1900’s were popular heroes. “Bachus” 
Leary, “Cocker” Foley, “Rockett” Sheehan, “Patch- 
een” Sullivan and “Dowdy” Kelly were among 
their stars. A spirited Barrs team wrested the 
championship from the Rockies in 1919. Black- 
rock had ten of their All Ireland team that defeated 
Dublin only a few months before. The general 
opinion was, “The Barrs didn’t have an earthly.” 
At halftime they lagged 3-3 to 1-1. With fifteen 
minutes to go, the lead was still greater 5-4 to 2-2, 
but the Barrs came surging back, and led by 
“Batna” Cronin, Mick O’Connell, “Dannix” Ring 
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and Dr. Joe Kearney, they scored four goals in 
quick succession in one of the most hectic games in 
the annals of Cork Hurling. That was the night 
they really celebrated around the Lough. 


Undaunted Sarefields achieved their objective in 
1951. Beaten regularly by the great teams of the 
city, the Sars never folded, and in the Cork Cham- 
pionship teams there were always one or two from 
Sarsfields. O'Neill, Canavan, Ryan, McAuliffe, 
Byrne, Walsh, the great Micka Brennan and others 
collected All Ireland titles and trophies. 


If Cork has one universal hobby besides hurling, 
it is politics and from political turmoil there 
emerged another great Cork team, the Redmonds. 
Around the turn of the century they were famous 
throughout the country. Five times they were 
crowned champions of the County and under the 
influence of the “Sporting Reds,’ Cork contested 
three All Irelands, winning one. “Rooker” O’Keefe, 
Tom Irwin and “Daw” McGrath were their earlier 
luminaries. Later came the great Connie Sheehan 
who preceded Sean Og as Cork’s fullback. Dannix 
Ring and Dr. Kearney were equally well known 
throughout the county as among the finest players 
ever to come from the Rebel County. 


The players of bygone years are enshrined in 
the memories of those who saw them play or who 
read the glowing but nebulous accounts of them 
in the Monday papers. No box scores were kept 
for future reference, and with each succeeding year 
lending its enchantment, the greats become greater 
and the titans more titanic. Not for a brief mo- 
ment do we intend to take away from their great- 
ness nor could we, but must we wait for the 
enchantment of the years to come before we can 
enshrine the Glen Rovers in Hurling’s “Hall of 
Fame.” They first glistened on the hurling skies 
in 1934 and swept through eight consecutive 
championships, two more in 1944 and ’45, a string 
of three from ’48 to ’50 and pairs again in 53-54 
and ’58-'59. Seventeen County championships in 
a quarter of a century, all collected against Cork’s 
great hurling teams and at a time when Cork took 
indisputed leadership as All Ireland Hurling cham- 
pions. The Glen with its vast depth of hurlers in 
every position looms as an inexplorable canyon. 
Fox Collins was the first Rover to place on the 
county selection. Dr. J. Young a hurler and foot- 
baller, Jack Lynch a record holder with six succes- 
sive All Ireland medals, Buckley, Kelly, Toomeys 


and Barry, names unending fill the glorious roster 


of the Glen. 


Cloyne gave us Christy Ring. The Glen built 
their team around him and gave him every oppor- 
tunity to bring out the best that was in him. If 
we analyze Christy from an American standpoint, 
he is, on the record, the greatest of them all. His 
play on the hurling field would be a paradise for 
the superlatives of the American sports writer. 
Our imaginative scribes would refer to him as 
Mr. Hurler or Mr. Forward and after one of his 
more electrifying games with his broken field solo 
runs they would probably classify him with Red 
Grange and call him the “Galloping Ghost of the 
Glen.” His records would be kept—the number 
of games he played in county and intercounty 
competition, the number of inter-provincials and 
All Star games. A record would be kept of his 
streaks—the number of successive scores from 
frees. They would give him a batting average, 
scores as against wides, and probably a more dar- 
ing cub reporter would venture into the number of 
miles he has “soloed” in his record breaking career. 
Because of his long career and his consistent scor- 
ing, it is probably safe to assume that Christy sets 
a new record every game he plays, every score he 
makes. When his brilliancy was obscured for one 
hour by a superior defense, a whole book was writ- 
ten about it and on this basis only the imagination 
can surmise the acres of foolscap that would be 
required to describe the hurling escapades of this 
modern “hurling hero.” One great moment in his 
career is always recalled by his admirers—his 
“Bobby Thompson shot” in Limerick in 1944. It 
was in the Munster Final, and Limerick was lead- 
ing with only overtime left. Christy, anxious and 
primed for victory, had moved out the field. He 
got the ball on his stick and “soloeing” through 
the Limerick backfield, he stopped abruptly at the 
14 yard mark. Instantly his powerful wrists went 
into action, the ball flashed into the net and Cork 
was on the way to another All Ireland. Had Dan 
Parker, famous American sports columnist, been 
there and been aware of the importance of the shot 
and of the relation between Christy’s surname and 
the famous chimes of Cork City, he probably would 
have described the game with a parody on the 
“Bells of Shandon.” 


And so for the City of Hurlers, the city of which 
a wag once remarked, “Even the streets have a 
‘Bos’ on them.” 
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Cork City’s football has not the same “Lee 
Brand” as its hurling—it is not as indigenous of 
the soil. Some of the teams, like Garda and Col- 
lins, are, in a sense, nomadic. Their players are 
recruited from all parts of the country and they 
are always subject to transfer. Even the native 
city teams have many of their players from the 
rural areas of the county. 


The Lees won the first Cork championship ever 
played. They won twelve in all, and since they 
wrested the lead from Fermoy in 1911, they have 
never been outdistanced. Paddy Walsh, Ned 
Buckley and Jim Powers of Midleton and Con J: 
McCarthy starred on their earlier teams. 1911 saw 
them at their best, for that was when Cork won 
her second football crown. Mick Mehigan, from 
a grand Gaelic family, was captain of that team and 
his brother Paddy also played. Only two lines of a 
ballad about the old “Black and Red” can be res- 
cued from a sea of memories, but they will serve 
my purpose: “Fleet Jerry Beckett and Paye the 
crack marksmen. O’Donavan, Power, Young, 
Cotter and Breen,’ the ballad names them all. 
“Murty Shea from the Wild West and so on.” 
But here underline the names of Jerry Beckett and 
Jack Young (who were Nils players on a Lees 
County selection) for, a little more than thirty 
years later, when Cork’s hurling and football for- 
tunes soared to a new heights, sons of these men,— © 
Derry Beckett and Eamonn Young—were in the 
vanguard of Rebel victories. 


“Nil Desperandum,” this name brings back the 
years of ’23 and ’24,—the Nils were champions 
then. Mick Looney was captain. Mick Murphy, 
“Small Steve,” “Cal,” “Sean Og,” Billy Fleming, 
Cooper, and a few peripetetic forwards, all typified 
relaxation after the years of tension. A finer group 
you never met. The Nils won six of the County 
football honors. They got off to a bad start in 
1894 when they played in the All Ireland Final 
and lost a disputed decision. Like other teams that 
have played throughout the years Nils have their 
great performers, Youngs, Doheny-Murphys, 
Ahearnes of Blarney, Riordans and Jack Leary. 
They boast of D. J. Daunt, as one of the greatest 
club secretaries in the game. 


University college, hampered by vacations, ex- 
aminations, and other extracurricular difficulties 
have won four championships and in addition there 
are plenty of Cork shields in the bases of the Siger- 


son and Fitzgibbon cups. (Irish Intercollegiate 
Championships), Bill Moore, Dr. Keily, Dr. Joe 
Kearney and many others played college, club and 
county hurling or football. The St. Knicks, foot- 
ball kinsmen of the Glen Rovers, cannot be said 
to have acquired the stature of the Northside hurl- 
ers but they were always of championship calibre, 
having their unbeaten seasons in ’38, ’41 and ’54. 
Collins and Garda have been more than useful in 
the county, particularly Collins, with four cham- 
pionships and a formidable list of county players. 
Eamon Young was the sparkplug of this convinc- 
ing military football team. Garda without the 
benefit of club training won the championship in 
130: 


In other fields the Cork City athletes have pros- 
pered. In track and field they held many national 
titles. In the 1880's, W. J. Barry was looking for 
new worlds to conquer in the weight events. In 
1906, Jerry Beckett, county hurler and footballer, 
showed his versatility by winning the 220 yard 
championship of Ireland. From 1916 to 1921, 
J. D. O'Leary won six titles, three in the Century 
and three in the furlong. In the quarter mile, A. 
Hynes was winner in 1906 and W. Beckett in 
1939. University College sent J. J. Sullivan to win 
the half mile in 1930 and 1934. T. P. O'Brien, 
another college man, won in 1933, and W. Beckett, 
trying the longer distance, won the half mile in 
1937. In 1943, W. J. Phelan won the 120 yard 
hurdles. As a handballer, Oliver Drew was famous 
in Ireland and America. He played for the World’s 
Championship in Jersey and was leading 4 games 
to 3, but owing to a financial dispute the schedule 
of. games was not completed and his opponent 
Egan claimed the World’s Championship. In 
1953, M. Griffin, Cork won the Senior Softball 
championship of Ireland. 


An institution in himself is Jim Barry, Trainer 
par excellence of Cork teams wherever they appear. 
Jim is no professional, but Cork teams are his life. 
He is with the lads whenever they are training and 
his ready wit provides entertainment on all other 
occasions. 


Cobh, Monkstown, Carrigaline and Passage had 
their hurling teams from the earliest days. In 1918 
and 1919 Cobh were the football champions of 
Cork. Henry Mahoney, Cork County Board and 
Munster Council Chairman, Mike and John Kenny, 
Pat Galvin, Charley Chehane, “Fox” McCarthy, 
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all hurlers, and J. Manning, internationally known 
distance runner, came from around that area. 


William Bennett of Ballinhassig was one of the 
world’s most versatile athletes. He held three Irish 
championships in weight and jumping events. He 
was a sprinter and hurdler of unusual ability, a fine 
amateur boxer, and his reputation as a bowler was 
known throughout the county. Willie Murphy of 
Ballincollig, Cork fullback, was a stonewall de- 
fender for the rebels and used to draw “ooohs” 
from the spectators with his tape measured “puck- 
outs.” From 1916 to 1921 the town of Ovens was 
well represented by Tim Herlihy, who won five 
National Championships, three at the quarter mile 
and two at the half mile. P. J. Roche of Bandon 
was Irish Sprint champion and F. Roche was title- 
holder in the jumps. Bob Hales whose death was 


only recently announced was one of the better mile 


runners of his day. He was Irish mile champion in 
1911. Besides being known as athletes, the Hales 
family gained prominence in the fight for Irish 
Freedom. 


From Kinsale came one of Ireland’s most ad- 
mired hurlers, Jim Regan. Jim is always referred 
to as a stylist of the Kelleher type. Probably the 
greatest tribute paid to his hurling prowess is that 
he is never mentioned as a footballer, although for 
years he played for Cork and actually played on 
the victorious Munster team of 1931. It was Jim 
Regan who “discovered” Sean Barrett. The story 
of the discovery is that Cork found itself in one of 
its leanest years, and a final with Kilkenny was 
awaiting them. Lowery Maher, the Tullaroan 
immortal, was their greatest worry, and Regan 
suggested that Sean Barrett be included on the 
County team to “watch” Lowery. This advice was 
taken, Barrett played on Lowery and the Kinsale 
man was included in every Cork selection from that 
day until he retired. Sean is now chairman of the 
Munster Council. 


The Ahearne brothers of Kilbrittan are known 
in Ireland and America. Miah, Jack, Jim and Pa 
are still ardent devotees of the game. Clonakilty 
has won seven football championships all in com- 
paratively recent years. Their ascent to football 
prominence synchronizes with the county’s suc- 
cesses, to which they have greatly contributed. 
“Clon” had hurlers too, among them Jim Hurley. 
Even as a minor Jim was marked for stardom. He 
played on several Cork hurling and football selec- 


tions, was a choice for Munster on more than one 
occasion and holds County, Munster, All Ireland 
and Tailtheann titles. 


“The Rosscarberry Steam Engine,” T. J. 
Mahoney was a member of the American Invasion 
team. Three times champion at the quarter mile, 
he was very successful in his American tour and 
climaxed it by beating the U. S. Champion in 
Madison Square Garden. P. D. Mehigan of later 
years was another title holder from Ross, and in 
1937 the footballers of that barony won the foot- 
ball championship of the County. P. Woods of 
Enniskean was all-round champion of Ireland in 
1895, and in addition was a good cyclist and foot- 
baller. T. J. Carroll of the same place held the 
native record for the high jump at 6’ 5” performed 
at Kinsale in 1913. 


Dunmanway is the home of the “Dohenys,” 
football champions of 1897. In that year they 
reached the All Ireland final, but were defeated by 
the C. J. Kickhams of Dublin. The “Dohenys” 
got their name from the Fenian Doheny who was 
sheltered in Dunmanway while making his escape 
to the coast to get a ship for America. Murphy’s 
house, where the Fenian was sheltered, and cared 
for, is the ancestral home of the “Doheny” Mur- 
phys—Barry, Steve and Mick of Blackrock fame. 


In February, 1941 at San Francisco, Pat Dono- 
van of Caheragh, set an American and world 
record with the 56 lbs. for height, missing the 17 
ft. mark by 34 of an inch. 


From Drimoleague came Keane and Donohue, 
the bowlers who challenged the supremacy of Bill 
Bennett. 


D. J. McCarthy, dual title holder at the quarter 
and one-half mile in 1912 and 1913 saw the light 
of day in Skibbereen. Florrie Mahoney of Bally- 
dehob, brother of the famous “wrestlin Danno” 
won five Irish titles at the weight throwing. From 
this western section came two other champion 
weight throwers—M. Deasy and Maurice Collins. 
W. J. McCarthy was Irish mile king in 1912. 
Glengarriff had a useful footballer in Jack Down- 
ing and in Finian O'Shea, a County footballer, 
a hurler and trackman of more than average ability. 
Murty Shea was Adrigole’s gift to the Lee and 
Cork County football teams and from the southern 
tip of the Beara Peninsula came the championship 
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teams of the thirties: Neily Duggan, a polished 
performer, Harrington, Murphy and Mullen 
helped to bring honors to Cork in 1945, but out- 
standing as a fullback was “Weeshie”’ Murphy, 
present County Board Chairman who played his 
position with the picturesque ruggedness of his 
native Beara. 


The Berryneseggart Mountains stretch from 
Beara to Millstreet, and from this area came ath- 
letes of renown. Cronin of Cullen was among the 
world’s best distance men. Sullivan of Banteer and 
Sullivan of Lyre held mile and steeplechase titles, 
and the footballers of Millstreet were County 
champions in 1948. Denny O’Connor, “Toots” 
Kelleher and T. Grainger have made not only 
Cork County teams but the Munster selection as 
well. Dr. Donovan of Rathduff was an athlete 
who gave T. F. Kiely, all-round champion of the 
world, a stiff battle on many an occasion. P. Le- 
hane of Donoughmore ruled the quarter and one- 
half mile tracks from 1914 to 1916. Dave Buck- 
ley of Rylane was high jump champion in 1917 
and 1919. 


Macroom and the area surrounding it has a 
proud record in athletics. In football, we can trace 
their success back to the heroes of Clondrohid who 
were All Ireland finalists in 1891: and to the sound 
well balanced teams which in later years won nine 
County championships for Cork’s Western Met- 
ropolis. Curry O’Shea, Dan Corkerry, Lehanes and 
Kelelhers are names that will always be remem- 
bered by Cork footballers. In 1910 Macroom led 
Cork to a Croke Cup victory, next in importance 
to an All Ireland Championship. Taking time out 
from the serious business of football, Macroom 
men starred in other fields. The Walsh’s of Car- 
riganima, Mick and Con, each held titles at the 56 
Ibs. weight, but Con set two world records with the 
56 Ibs. for height and for distance (without fol- 
low), and before the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury P. J. Looney was credited with a world record 
for the hop, step and jump. 


Ahabullogue, north east of Macroom won Cork’s 
first hurling title in 1890. Old timers will recall 
with pride the names of that great team. Lane, 
Hencheon, Sullivan, Lenihan, Drew, Horgan, 
Reilly, Kelleher and Riordan, practically the entire 
team as there were five pairs of brothers in that 
line-up. In passing it may be mentioned that the 
Horgans later played for the London Irish in that 
great All Ireland upset of 1901, 


Cloughduv, Eire Og and Valley Rovers came 
from the eastern part of this great Cork section. 
Eire Og won the championship in 1928. The 
presence of Con Murphy and Con Cotterill was of 
immense help to the County team when the rebels 
were making their record sweep of championships 
from 1941 to 1944. Cloughduv is loud in acclaim- 
ing D. B. Murphy as one of the all time greats of 
the game. The claim is justified by the fact that 
nobody disagrees and who could? Not only did 
“D.B.” play for County, Munster and Ireland, he 
also captained the “Shinty” team against Scotland 
at the Tailtheann games in 1928. 


Mindful of the Editor’s warning we have pur- 
posely left Blarney for the last, but perhaps the 
magic of its famous stone may prolong the story, 
when our aim is to abbreviate. 


Blarney has its athletic background and its pres- 
ent day champions, it may be said that it is track- 
conscious. Blarney sports and the Blarney A. C. 
have been prominent throughout the years. J. C. 
Healy was sprint champion of the Country in 
1904-5 and 6 winning five titles. D. Healy was 
440 champion in 1921 and since 1951 Freddy 
Sullivan, Finbarr Twomey and Jerome Dargan, all 
of the Blarney A. C. have won eight Irish track and 
road cycling championships. 


Throughout the United States wherever Cork- 
men have settled in numbers, they have had their 
football and hurling teams. In New York, Boston 
and California, the Leemen were always in there, 
vieing for local honors. New York has had Cork 
teams in competition ever since the days of the 
Big Four, and like the County teams at home, they 
have won their share of Championships. They 
have also been conspicuous for their outstanding 
work in the Governing Body of New York, to 
which they, not infrequently, have given very cap- 
able leadership. 


Old timers will recall the hectic debates at the 
G.A.A. Meetings in East 59th Street where Mike 
Scanlon, Cork delegate, was a central figure. Dan 
Neenan was one of the more popular and efficient 
secretaries of the G.A.A. and Bill Magnier was for 
years its treasurer. They were succeeded by men 
like Dick Powers, P. C. Downey, Charley O’Con- 
nell, and Dan Fitzgerald all of whom have given 
unselfishly of their time and services to the Asso- 
ciation. Not to be omitted, and, indeed most 
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worthy of recognition, is Jim Cotter who has 
served with distinction for over a score of years in 
one or another official capacity, most frequently 
as President or Vice-President. 


The Cork players too, have acquitted them- 
selves with honor. In the 1924 Tailtheann 
Hurling teams Charley McCarthy and Johnny 
Galvin represented the Rebel County, and in the 
same competitions in 1928 and 1932, Pat Galvin, 
Charley Clehane, Jack Sheehan, Pat Murphy and 
Johnny Kenny were on the All-American team. 
The same holds true of all international competi- 
tions. In 1926 the Ahearne brothers, Jack and 
Miah, showed their customary top form against 
the Invaders from Tipperary, and in 1933 John 
Kenny reached the peak of his brilliance in the 
New York-Kilkenny series. In the more recent 
national league and St. Brendan’s cup competitions 
Cork Hurlers and Footballers have occupied a 
goodly portion of the 20 berths on the All-Star 
teams. 


During the 75 years of its existence Cork has 
seen spectacular performances executed by out- 
standing athletes. In the days when Pat Carver, 
George Campbell, Roy and Jim Sullivan, Dan 
Brown, Dick Moynihan and Eddie Casey were 
outstanding names in New York football, The 
Corkmen’s Association added greater luster to its 
glorious reputation by importing Charley Paye, 
that flashy player from Fermoy, and Shawn and 
Dombee Kelleher, outstanding County men from 
Macroom. In Hurling, “Luv” Higgins was the idol 
of New York fans for a few brief seasons and even 
the great Christy Ring played one game for Cork 
in the local championships. Most impressive of 
the visiting hurlers for Cork was Jack Lynch. 
Jack, the only man to win six All Irelands in suc- 
cession, served as parliamentary secretary. When 
he visited this country, his athletic career it is true, 
was on the wane, but when Sunday came around 
he chose to go up to the Park and hurl with the 
lads, rather than accept one of the many social 
engagements that would have been arranged for 
him. 


In a niche apart and above the rest is the name 
of Walter Sullivan. The great Glengarriff intel- 
lectual could not be classified as a stellar hurler or 
footballer although he played both, but in every 
other sense he was a Gael of immeasurable pro- 
portions. In organization work he was a perfec- 


tionist; much of the work he did as Treasurer and 
President of the G.A.A. and Vice-President of the 
Corkmen’s Association bears fruit even today. He 
was in no small way responsible for the 1947 All 
Ireland finals played in New York, and his work 
as General Secretary of the only final played out- 
side of Ireland was beyond criticism. Unfortun- 
ately, that All Ireland game was the last one he 
witnessed since a premature death cut short his 


brilliant career. Messages of sympathy from all 


over the Gaelic world, the throngs that gathered 
at the funeral parlor where he was waked, a mile 
long funeral to Gate of Heaven Cemetery, the 
eulogy by Father Donal O’Callaghan at his grave- 
side and a volley as a last salute, all gave evidence 
of the esteem in which the Gaels of New York 
held Walter Sullivan. 


In New York, Cork football teams were equally 
prosperous. Many would say that it was in the 
thirties that the rebels were really at their peak. 
In those years they had practically an All Beara 
backline. Sheehan, Harrington, Sullivan, Reilly 
and Hanley were powerful defenders. “Phileen” 
Sullivan, the great all around athlete from the par- 
titioned area of the peninsula, once said of them: 
“There is nothing in their football but mathe- 
matics. To them a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, and when they run that 
line, they knock down their opposition in geometric 
progression.” John Kelleher and Denny Donavan 
(Macroom, both Internationals), Jim Burke from 
Rockmills, Eddie Leahy, Butte, Montana, and the 
colorful Tim Downey filled in the other positions 
in that fine team. Yet, as great as that team was, 
there are those who say that the present Cork team 
ranks with the finest individual clubs of all time 
in New York. With the horizon as his boundary, 
Pat Sullivan, President and Manager, has an array 
of talent that is a treat to watch. Noel McCarthy, 
Mick Gould, Jerry McSweeney, the versatile Joe 
Looney, the Driscoll brothers and Boxer Wagner, 
naturalized Corkmen, are among the stars. Joe 
Looney is one of the five men who hold the unique 
distinction of playing on both the New York and 
International teams. 


As might be expected, Cork hurlers presently 
under the dynamic direction of the dedicated Peter 
O’Farrell, have performed more consistently than 
the footballers. All through the Association’s his- 
tory in New York they have been champions or 
leading contenders. Great matches with either 
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Tipperary or Offaly equal any traditional rivalries 
in the old country. The Russells, O’Keefes, Gal- 
vins, Ahearnes, Clehans and McCarthy were out- 
standing in the twenties; the Kennys, Walsh, 
O’Connells, McCarthys, Stantons and Longs in the 
thirties. In later years men like Lyons, O’Connell, 
Philpott and Gould have maintained the great 
hurling tradition of the county. Moreover, the 
sons of Corkmen — Mickey O'Connell, Jack 
Ahearn, Finbar Callinan, Eddie Leahy, Timmy 
Cronin, Jack Cotter, Francis Barry and Richard 
Powers, Jr. have contributed their share toward 
glorifying the tradition of the Cork Gael. 


In the managerial field, Leo Sullivan and Char- 
ley O'Connell were among the few in whose hands 
have been placed the destinies of New York se- 
lected Hurling and Football teams. 


Dan Murphy, of Ahabullogue, was, perhaps, 
the most celebrated of International referees. He 
demanded, and got, strict adherence to the rules 
when he was in charge of the whistle. 


The most pathetic story in Cork’s football his- 
tory is that of young Donal Harrington. His fame 
as a footballer had preceded him here. His boat 
docked one Sunday at noon and at six p.m. he was 
playing for Cork in Gaelic Park. With equally 
relative haste he was drafted into the United States _ 
Army, a call which the youthful Corkman cheer- 
fully accepted as a duty. He had the usual course 
of training, and in a short time he was in active 
service in Korea, defending the liberties of the 
South Koreans and the Chinese Nationalists, On 
a reconnoitering tour he and others were caught in 
a burst of machine gun fire, and young Donal was 
no more. His remains were brought to New York 
for services in St. Patrick’s Cathedral and sent back 
to Adrigole for interment in the family burial plot. 


The story of Donal Harrington is vividly brought 
back to us today when Nationalist China and South 
Korea are being ousted from Olympic competition, 
as not being truly representative of their respective 
countries. Our State Dept. has, and rightly so, 
voiced its protest. Yet, when Ireland was excluded 
from world competition for the same reason— 
Ireland which has sided with America since the 
War of Independence, and which has contributed 
so much to America’s athletic glory, no amount of 
protest or nudging could move even one of our 
United States officials to a word of condemnation. 


While Corkmen in America, as their confreres 
in Ireland, have devoted most of their time to 
hurling and football, yet they have not neglected 
other fields of sport. Uppermost in the minds of 
many is “Mile-a-Minute” Murphy, the first to break 
the minute barrier for the mile on a bicycle. A 
Corkman, Murphy knew that the minute barrier 
could only be broken by a paced mile. He per- 
suaded the officials of the Long Island Railroad to 
build a track (board), between the rails, and, paced 
by one of the Long Island steam engines, he broke 
the time barrier in the second attempt, doing the 
mile in 58.7 seconds. 


Lt. Michael O’Callaghan, N.Y.C. Police Dept., 
a cross-country champion of Ireland before he im- 
migrated to this country, continued at track after 
his arrival and was well known as a competitor in 
the top athletic meets from coast to coast. D. J. 
Barry is one of the best known horse trainers in 
New England, while here in New York the 
Walsh’s of Kildorrery are successfully matching 
their innate knowledge of horses against the wealth 
and professional training of the eastern states. 
With Michael G. as trainer, Mrs. Walsh as owner, 
and Thomas in the stirrups, this combination, under 
their registered colors of green, white and gold, 
have won many of the biggest steeplechases in the 
country. 


And on the by-ways of Yonkers Joe Reidy of 
Mourneabbey and a group of bowling enthusiasts 
indulge in their favorite pastime Sunday after 
Sunday. 


The most interesting thing about the Cork 
teams and athletics is the large attendances they 
attract. Cork field days, held under the auspices of 
the G.A.A. and the Corkmen’s Association, are 
among the major attractions of the year. Even 
from Boston, Corkmen like Florence Sullivan, M. 
Coleman and others make the long trip, and from 
nearby Bayonne and Jersey City, the Crowleys, 
O’Neills, Finns, Swifts and Ronans have come to 
support their County Association and to cheer their 
teams to victory. 
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Nor is Cork’s athletic glory confined to the 
physical field of sport. The widely read Carberry 
must be included as one of Cork’s most illustrious 
sons. His stories in the “Examiner” have for years 
thrilled his readers. He is truly “racy of the soil,” 
an athlete, writer and patriot. The growing grass, 
the hawthorne in bloom, the garden in their green 
rows, the golden harvest, he describes with clarity 
and splendor; the athletes and their efforts, he de- 
picts with thrilling vividness the hare and the 
hound receive the video-effect of his facile pen, 
while the national and; economic progress of the 
country has been accurately and brilliantly re- 
counted by him, endowed, as he is, with a mind 
that is keen in its maturity and perspicuity, patriotic 
in its background, enriched and refined by a wealth 
of study and experience. And Power and Dooley, 
with their stories and historical sketches, have done 
much to fire the enthusiasm of younger Corkmen. 


The Rebel County has nothing comparable to 
American baseball’s “Hall of Fame’; but it has its 
mythical one. To be enshrined in this mythical 
hall mere statistics do not suffice. They must be 
supplemented by a sketch of character which is 
truly Gaelic. On or off the field the Kellehers, and 
the Coughlins and the others who are the Irish 
“Hall of Famers” were living examples of what 
an Irishman should be. Men like Paddy O’Keefe, 
another product of Cork, now General Secretary 
of the G.A.A., have always been mindful of this 
phase of men’s characters. 


In O’Keefe, we have perhaps the greatest organ- 
izer in the history of amateur sports. It may well 
be said that from Archbishop Croke to Paddy 
O'Keefe every county in Ireland has progressed 
athletically as well as nationally. Irish communi- 
ties all over the globe are conscious of his tender 
care. Clubs, County Boards, Provincial and Central 
Councils are directly or indirectly his concern. The 
recent improvements in Croke Park and similar 
work developments throughout the country come 
under his supervision. In September of each year, 
through his organizing genius, the finals of the 
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Irish championships are broadcast to the four cor- 


ners of the earth. 


After 75 years, the Corkmen of New York, al- 
ways working closely with the New York G.A.A., 
are justly proud of their record. Throughout that 
time they have watched and admired the progress 
of other counties all working towards the same 


a free and happier Ireland. Like all Cork 


goal 
enthusiasts, they are sporting in defeat; but vocally 
jubilant in victory and with their proud tradition 
in the “Games of the Gael” who can blame them 
if, sometimes, in celebration, the tide of their mel- 
ody threatens to flood 


~ LHE BANKS OF MY OWN LOVELY LEE.” 


CHRISTY RING 


DUNGOURNEY HURLING TEAM - 1903 


JAMSIE KELLEHER, Captain; JAMES ROHAN, Vice-Captain; JOHN SHEA, Goal keeper; JACK KELLEHER, 

JERRY DESMOND, TOM MAHONEY, PAD LEAHY, TIM LYNCH, GEORGE BUCKLEY, TOM SCULLY, 

MAURICE SHEA, WILL HENNESSY, TOM GARDE, WILL DALY, TOM COUGHLAN, ED BARRY, PAT 
FLEMING, TOM FLEMING, GERALD SHEA. 
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A CORK CHRISTIAN BROTHER 


OWEN FINBARR RYALL was born in 
Ballindangan, County Cork, in 1880. 
After completing the elementary grades 
in his own district, he was sent to the 
Christian Brothers’ Schools, Mitchelstown, 
for his secondary education, after which 
he entered in 1897 the Juniorate of the 
Irish Christian Brothers in Baldoyle, 
County Dublin. 


When he had completed his Noviti- 
ate and the required scholastic courses, 
he taught for a few years in the Brothers’ 
| Schools in Tralee, Cashel, Kilrush and 
Midleton. In 1907 he was asked to join 

_. our first mission in the United States — 
All Saints Seal New oe City. He brought with him all the enthusi- 
asm for the Irish language, history and culture which characterized his 
teaching years in Ireland. In the early decades of this century, All 
Saints was remarkable for its fine boys’ choir, large violin classes, Irish 
dancing classes, and Irish dramatic classes. The glorious Revolution of 
1916 electrified Gaels everywhere and inspired a renewed sense of 
dedication to the Cause of Irish Freedom. At the St. Patrick’s Day Parade 
in 1917 the boys of All Saints were the focal point of interest as, dressed 
in colorful costumes of the Cuchulain period, with their fillets, spears, 
shields and Tara Brooches, they proudly swung up Fifth Avenue, New 
York, led by three Olympic Champions, the late Messrs. Matt McGrath, 
Pat McDonnell, and Pat Ryan. Next in line was Monsignor Power and 
the Community of All Saints School. The great Irish Pastor, Monsignor 
James J. Power, was very proud of this school. 


When the North American Province of the Irish Christian Brothers 
was established, Brother Ryall was elected one of the Consultors to 
the first Provincial, Rev. Brother P. J. Ryan. Despite the fact that he 
disliked holding office of any description, ironically enough he was 
appointed Superior of All Saints Community and school, and later on 
he was Superior of Power Memorial Academy and Rice High School, 
both of which he founded. Notwithstanding his busy teaching career 
he found time to complete his studies for an M.A. at Fordham University. 
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THE FAMED CORK VOLUNTEER PIPE BAND 


CORK’S UNBROKEN TRADITION IN IRISH MUSIC 


By EAMON WALL 
Reprinted from the “CORK EXAMINER” 


The establishment in recent years of boys bands in many of 
Cork’s primary schools may appear unique to the casual ob- 
server yet this is but the logical development, of an unbroken 
tradition in Irish music which has~existed in the city down the 
years. Brass and Reed Bands and Fife and Drum bands were a 
feature of the city’s cultural life even in the semi-distant past, 
but to a Tipperary man, Sean Wayland must go the credit of 


developing Pipe Bands and Pipe music in our city. 


Wayland was born in Dundrum and was an accomplished 
exponent on both the Warpipes and Uillean Pipes, having 
served his time to that great piper Tim Hogan of Cashel. 
Apparently his family fell on lean days for in his early man- 
hood we find him residing with his father in the Kingston 
College, Mitchelstown. Even then Irish music was the passion 
of his life and in the Galtee town he found kindred spirits in 
the Quinlan Brothers and Garret O'Grady. 
flourished in Mitchelstown due no doubt to the impetus given 


Irish music has since 


to its development by Wayland, and even years later we find 
the O’Mahony Brothers, the Condon Brothers, Liam Fogarty and 
Michael Ahern winning fame at concerts and feiseanna. 


In the 1890’s. Wayland came to reside in Cork city and 


found employment in Messrs. Dwyers. Devoid of earthly 
riches, yet he was both a dreamer and doer in the world of 
music. ‘His faith was that of the enthusiast and his zeal and 
energy knew no bounds. Music and musicians existed in the 
city in those days, but only on an unorganized and undevel- 


oped basis and it was Wayland who filled the apparent void. 


In 1898 he was instrumental in establishing the Cork Pipers 
Club which -was the first institution of its kind to be formed in 
the modern Ireland. At its first meeting such competent Uillean 
Pipers as Bob Thompson, Sean O'Neill and R. O’Mealy were to 
the fore, but to a West Cork man, Ald. Wm. Phair must go the 
greatest measure of praise for his unstinted support of the Club 
in. its infant days. 


Ald Phair was a familiar figure in the cultural life of the city 


in those days. He was born near Dooniskey and was a native 


Irish speaker who threw himself heart and soul into the gaelic 


revival movement. He was himself a good Uillean Piper and 
with Wayland, faced every difficulty confronting the Pipers Club 
and was ever ready to supply financial aid. 


The Club survived many difficulties and successfully pursued 
its efforts to place Irish music and dancing on sure foundations. 
Old pipers and old instruments were resurrected and restored 
to former glory. Classes for the study of music and dancing 
were formed to which all who cared to learn were welcome, 
and pipers, fiddlers and dancers were sent to perform at feise- 


anna all over Ireland. 


To the Cork Pipers Club and to Wayland must go the credit of 
forming, training and equipping the first pipers band in modern 
Ireland. The Brian Boru Pipers Band was the child of Wayland’s 
dreams and it created quite a sensation when it made its appear- 
It was indeed the first 
pipe band since the days of yore when the Pipers of O'Neill and 


ance on the streets in native costume. 


O'Donnell played the Irish army into battle at Kinsale. Unfor- 
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tunately in 1912 Wayland was induced to emigrate to Australia 
but his life’s ambition had been realised, and the art of piping 
had been saved. 


Even the darkness of the troubled years did not dim the ideal- 
ism which grew from the Cork Pipers Club. Early on the Cork 
Volunteers had their own pipe band as friendly rivals to the 
Brian Boru Band. True the Black and Tans had no ear for such 
martial music but still the good work continued and such bands 


as Bellvelly and Shanbally played on at many historic scenes. 


“Then o’er the hills we fought our way, 
Whilst our gallant piper played, 

For gallant Cork, for rebel Cork, 

The Third West Cork Brigade”. 


Yes, O'Neill and O'Donnell had their pipers at Kinsale but 
this old ballad reminds us that Comdt. Barry also had his music 
at Crossbarry and the piper of Crossbarry is now well known 
in song and ballad. 


The years following the trouble, were golden years for Irish 
music in the City. Cork could then boast of many fine pipe 
bands. We had the Volunteers, the Brian Borus, Erins Own, ” 
Lee Pipers and McCurtain Pipers. 
geary and from the north east, the Kent Band of Fermoy and 
the O'Neill Crowley and Liam Lynch Pipers from Mitchelstown. 


Cork in those days had many a man imbibed with the idealism 


From the west came Ballin- 


of Sean Wayland. Men like Sean Courtney, Nelius Cronin, 
Tadgh Crowley, Liam Harding and Jock Thompson did much to 
Nelius Cronin and Tadgh 


Both were fine musicians 


perpetuate our glorious heritage. 
Crowley trained many a fine band. 
in the true traditional style. They resurrected Uillean Pipe play- 
ing in our city and gave to that grand old instrument a, new 


lease of life. 


Things have changed somewhat today and city bands are 
passing through a lean period but yet the Carrigaline Band can 
hold its own in any company and have brought many honours 
to the pottery village. The future is however bright, for youth 
is interested in Irish music, thanks to the great work of the 
Brothers and teachers in our schools. The formation of boy 
pipe bands in the North Monastery and St. Kieran’s College 
suggest the shape of things to come. The Cork Branch of Com- 
haltas Ceotoiri and the Cork Uillean Pipers Club both face a 
promising future with an inflow of young recruits from the 


city schools. 


Harpers are now well known in Cork thanks to the unremit- 
ting labours of Sheila McCurtain who has many pupils of 


promise. 


Cork can produce both the musicians and the instruments. 
Mr. D. O'Leary of Mayfield has produced harps which have won 
unstinted approval from the experts and both Alf Kennedy and 
Denis Crowley are turning out Uillean Pipes and Warpipes of 
excellent tone and quality. 

Cork’s unbroken tradition is to-day as virile and as promising 
as ever and many fine school bands give proof of this, for so 
long as Irish music attracts Irish youth so long will it endure 


and prosper. 
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The County Corkmen’s Benevolent, Patriotic 
and Protective Association of N. Y. 


by DAN MuRPHY 
assisted by John F. Healy and P. J. Ahearn 


On this, the 75th Anniversary of The County 
Corkmen’s Benevolent, Patriotic and Protective 
Association of New York this necessarily curtailed 
history will be anecdotal rather than statistical, so 
let us turn back the clock and examine, as well as 
we can, the life and conditions in the City of New 
York eighty years ago, just prior to the founding 
of the Association. 


In the year 1880, the City of New York proper 
lay between 14th Street and the Battery. In this 
area all the business and financial life of the City 
was conducted. There were large areas of popu- 
lation north of 14th Street, but they were mostly 
scattered villages, with the estates and residences of 
the wealthy people in between. 


Statistics tell us that the population of the City 
of New York was about 1,250,000 and of this 
number, about 200,000 were Irish immigrants, so 
therefore, at that time, one of about every six 
people in New York City was born in Ireland. 


From ‘the beginning of mass immigration 125 
years ago, Irish immigrants settled in the maritime 
cities along the Atlantic seaboard. The port of 
landing was “Castle Garden” which was originally 
Fort Clinton, at the Battery. The piers were along 
South Street where all ocean going ships anchored. 
West Street at that time was a swamp and it was 
not until 1890, when it was filled in, that it be- 
came a main highway with new piers along its 
west side. 


In those days of minimal transportation, it was 
natural for the laborer or the clerk to live close 
to his work, so the sites of most dwellings built 
then were adjacent to docks and warehouses. Fac- 
tories to manufacture the imported raw materials 
sprang up close to the centers of population and 
the ground space became very limited. Apparently 
there was no planning for the future as was evi- 
denced by the narrow streets, some not even allow- 
ing sufficient passing room for a horse and wagon. 
In this hive of population and industry, there was 
a conglomeration of Irish, Jews, Germans, Slavs 
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and many other immigrants. The lower East Side 
was also well populated by the Irish. 


With such a dense population in a small area, 
it was natural to find a great many poor under- 
nourished people living in badly ventilated homes. 
Diseases, such as, tuberculosis, anemia and cholera, 
were very prevalent; but when sickness or death 
struck in a family, no matter what nationality, all 
in the neighborhood joined in to help the less 
fortunate. The “hat was often passed around” and 
everybody helped to relieve the distressed family. 


There were a good many Corkmen to be found 
in such neighborhoods and in a short time some 
of them decided to band together and form a club. 
After several discussions, the “City of Cork Club” 
became a reality having been formed to take care 
of any of its members in need of help. Thus, the 
first Corkmen’s Association was born. At the be- 
ginning the Club was confined to former residents 
of the City of Cork, that is, only those who lived 
“inside the lights’ were entitled to membership. 
As the Club grew, the members became more 
liberal and decided to allow all men born in County 
Cork to become members. Now all lineal descend- 
ants are eligible for membership in the Associa- 
tion. Today, many young Americans are members. 
Of recent years, some of our most efficient officers 
were born right here in New York City and have 
rendered brilliant service, not alone to the Cork- 
men’s Association but to all Irish societies and 
especially to the United Irish Counties Association. 


Looking back over the years, it is seen that 
many men have sacrificed their time and talents to 
perfect the Corkmen’s Association and its ways and 
workings. How often have we heard of these men 
doing ten, twelve or more hours of work and then 
attending a meeting of the Association before 
going home to their families. Although often not 
reaching their homes until the milkman was mak- 
ing his rounds in the early hours of the following 
morning, these fine men felt quite happy if they 
had accomplished something for the good of the 


Association by their loyalty. Men such as those 
left future generations of Corkmen a monument 
worthy of the name of Cork. We only hope it 
will endure and it will as long as there are men 
who will sacrifice part of their time for the honor 
of our great County and the cause of sweet charity. 
No other reason entered the minds of its founders 
but to aid the cause of the less fortunate and it 
would be difficult in this short history to enumerate 
the many people the Association has helped and 
the worthy causes it has aided financially. 


It was not all tedious work for those men who 
devoted their time to the cause of the Association 
There were many pleasant occasions to look back 
on. Numerous dances and field days had to be 
promoted in order to keep the financial structure 
abreast of the calls on the treasury for aid. These 
huge gatherings were most enjoyable affairs and 
left lasting friendships and delightful memories, 
Many of us remember the balmy days at old Celtic 
Park with its games and dances, and the big Cork 
Annual Dances in old Terrace Garden or Palm 
Garden. Celtic Park and other places have given 
way to modern structures but the Corkmen’s Asso- 
ciation remains a living monument to the great 
men who had the foresight to found it. 


As the strength of any army is in its reserves, 
sO it is with any association, and the Corkmen’s 
Association is no exception. From the membership 
have come some of the most brilliant ideas, and 
men who have done yeoman work, who have never 
sought office, but were always ready to do some 
good for the members. In the drawing up of the 
Constitution and By-Laws, some of the hardest 
work was done by the men of the rank and file. 
Advice had to be sought from other associations 
but the research done in the libraries was generally 
the work of our own men. These dedicated men 
more than made up for the shortcomings of the 
members who were satisfied to sit back and “let 
George do it.’ This is common in every organi- 
zation. 


It took many long years to complete the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. Although the Association 
worked according to the original by-laws, it was 
only after thirteen years of improvement that they 
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were finally adopted. These do not remain static 
and must continually be amended to reflect ever- 
changing conditions. One by-law, now deleted, 
will illustrate this necessity for changes. It re- 
quired that the wife of any prospective member 
be investigated by a Presidential appointee. In 
the case in point, the investigator did not use the 
best diplomacy. He rang the bell and when the 
wife answered, requested to see her husband. She 
advised him that he was sleeping and could not 
be disturbed (he was a policeman who had worked 
all night). He then asked of her “How do you 
feel?” and she replied “If you don’t get out of 
here I'll get my husband to take you in.” Our 
man answered “Wisha Maam, he would take any- 
thing in when he took you.” This applicant never 
joined the Association. 


With heavy immigration it was a very easy 
matter to get new members. The newcomers to 
the Country sought company and the old-time 
members were always on the alert to aid those 
who were friendless here. In this way many new 
arrivals were reunited with friends from their own 
part of the County. Suitable employment was also 
hard to find and it was not unusual for a new 
member to attend a meeting without a job and 
leave with one. The home atmosphere of the 
meeting appealed to him and before he realized 
it, he was working hard for the good of the Asso- 
ciation. Another attraction for the newcomer was 
the security of being among friends in the event 
he became ill. Special committees were appointed 
to visit the sick and give complete reports at every 
meeting. Since our people did not believe in 
insurance, even to the extent of considering the 
insurance agent, then commonly called “the dead 
man”, as a harbinger of death, the Association was 
often called upon to give aid in the case of death. 


The year 1889 saw the incorporation of the 
County Corkmen’s Benevolent, Patriotic and Pro- 
tective Association under the laws of the State of 
New York, and its objects were: “To relieve its 
sick and distressed members, to bury its deceased 
members, and in general to do and perform, all 
such other charitable acts as may be necessary, for 
the relief or advancement of its members.” 


We have often been told that the Association 
would be much further ahead if it were political, 
but our founders, being very wise, chose to make 
the Association non-political and non-sectarian. At 
the same time the members were never prevented 
from working for any candidate, whether he was 
a member of the Association or not. No By-Laws 
were violated by giving our individual, moral and 
active support to those seeking office. 


A great deal of research has been done to 
obtain the names of all the Presidents of the 
Corkmen’s Association and the dates when they 
served. However, very few records were kept in 
the early years of our Association and most of our 
history prior to 1912 has been obtained by word 
of mouth from the older members, for which we 
are very grateful. Although minutes of the mect- 
ings of the Association, through which the history 
of any organization can be traced, were kept faith- 
fully by the Secretaries during their tenure of office, 
when these Secretaries went out of office, they 
took the minutes with them. We had some really 
wonderful Secretaries, but little did any of them 
dream that one day an attempt would be made to 
write their history for the 75th Anniversary Cele- 
bration of the Corkmen’s Association. 


As we examine the long list of the Officers who 
worked so hard and faithfully to make the Asso- 
ciation worthy of the name of the big County of 
Cork, it would be impossible for any of us today 
to describe the men who guided the destinies of 
this Organization in its very early days. These 
men, who have long since passed to their Eternal 
Reward, left a heritage worthy of great Corkmen 
which has been religiously followed down through 
the subsequent years by men who are imbued with 
the same sense of Charity and Justice. 


It is unfortunate that the Minute Books now in 
our possession only start with the year 1913, but 
even so we must be happy that this magnificent 
period of our history can be traced so accurately 
in order that recent arrivals and those who, we 
hope, will follow in their footsteps, will be able 
to read of the loyal action by the Corkmen’s Asso- 
ciation during the struggle for Irish Independence. 
On realizing that this is the work of only one 
Association, they will get some idea of the tre- 
mendous deeds of organization performed by all 
the Irish Associations. 
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This is a list of the men who served as Presidents 
of our Association since 1885: 


David Douglas 
Patrick Scanlon 
Timothy Keating 
Richard Kerwin 
Daniel A. Murphy 
William P. Shannon 
Daniel Ahearn 
Patrick Sheehan 
Daniel P. Murphy 
John Cashman 
William Dalton 
Jeremiah Healy 
John P. Hayes 
John Sullivan 
Cornelius Meaney 


Dennis O’Connell 


Timothy J. Murray 
John D. Fitzgerald 
Patrick Twohig 
Daniel O’Connor 
Daniel Murphy 
Michael Keohane 
Maurice McGrath, Sr. 
Patrick J. Ahearn 
John P. Sheehan 
Sean P. Keating 

John F. Healy 

John McCarthy 
Maurice McGrath, Jr. 
Michael P. Holland 
Michael Cullinane 


Maurice Crimmins 


At the start of the present century, the County 
Corkmen’s Association was a very important body 
in the Irish life of the City of New York. Jeremiah 
Healy was President and he was recognized as 
the leader of the Irish in the City. Mr. Healy was 
born in the Parish of Donoughmore in mid-Cork, 
about sixteen miles from the City of Cork, south 
of the Bogera Mountains, northwest of Blarney. 
Mr. Healy was interested in the Irish games and 
felt there should be some controlling body to 
supervise them and to see that the players con- 
ducted themselves properly on the field. With this 
aim in view the Irish Counties Athletic Union was 
started in the year 1902. This was the forerunner 
of the present United Irish Counties Association. 
Mr. Healy had the respect of the Delegates from 
all the Irish Counties and, though few of us of 
the present generation knew him, we often have 
heard him spoken of by the leaders of the other 
Counties as one of the most gifted orators and 
leaders of his time. It was well known that 
Tammany Hall in those days would not nominate 
any candidate for office without having the en- 
dorsement of Mr. Healy. As President of the Irish 


Counties Athletic Union, he was a fearless advo- 
cate of fair play and, though some players were 
found guilty of personal fouls on the field of play 
during the progress of a game and felt the lash 
of his tongue, they took whatever punishment was 
meted out to them by Mr. Healy with good grace 
and wisdom. Down through the years he has been 
mentioned as the greatest President the Corkmen 
ever had. He had a very commanding appearance, 
being over 6 ft. tall, and could deliver an extempo- 
raneous oration on any occasion. 


Many of the Counties in the Irish Counties 
Athletic Union had football teams and the County 
Corkmen’s Association had many brilliant inter- 
county football players among its members, In 
1904 its first football team took the field at Celtic 
Park under the Captaincy of Denis O'Connell, 
who, thank God, is still with us. The team com- 
prised such “stars” as the late Dan Coughlin, Billy 
Alcock, Eddie Courtney, Dan Murphy, Jack Looney 
and many more, and held its own with the best in 
those days. The need for an Irish Gaelic Park at 
this period was sorely felt. The Irish-American 
Athletic Club, which owned Celtic Park, was not 
too enthusiastic about Gaelic football and hurling. 
This Club concentrated on track events and justly 
so, because it was one of the most powerful clubs 
in the United States, its athletes having won more 
prizes at the Olympic Games than any one country 
in the world. A committee from the Irish Counties 
Athletic Union then selected a suitable site, with 
a good pitch, for the playing of our native pastimes. 
It was called Wakefield Park and was located in 
Yonkers, N. Y. Most of the Counties affiliated 
with the Irish Counties Athletic Union put up 
cash and bought bonds for the purchase of the 
field. The Corkmen’s Association was very en- 
thusiastic about the project and brought several 
footballers here from Ireland to play for the 
championship. The park was drawing big crowds, 
and men like Jeremiah Healy, Tim Murray, Con 
Meany, Pat Twohig along with men from Kilkenny, 
Kildare, Meath, Cavan, etc., spent much of their 
time and talents working for the success of the 
Park. The New York brewers aided and placed a 
big subscription in the funds, However, as has so 
often happened in Irish projects, evil influences 
started to destroy the fine work of a zealous bunch 
of Irishmen. First the Yonkers brewers objected 
to the sale of New York beer within the city of 
Yonkers; then the people in this sparsely popu- 
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lated section at the time objected to the noise of 
the people returning from the Games; next the 
Mayor of Yonkers ordered the Police to enforce 
the “Blue Laws” banning Sunday games, and many 
members of our Association and men from other 
Counties were arrested. Wakefield Park was put 
out of business and with it went all the money 
that had been invested. It was afterwards taken 
over by the city of Yonkers and a fine public 
school now stands on the site of what was once 
Wakefield Park. 


The progress of the Association after 1905 was 
rapid and with the arrival of many newcomers, 
the membership grew by leaps and bounds, The 
meetings were held at Brevoort Hall, and with 
such men as Jerry Healy, John Sweeney, John P. 
Hayes, John Sullivan, Con Meany and others to 
lead the Association onward, it was no wonder it 
made such wonderful progress, 


The year 1909 saw one of the most hotly con- 
tested elections for President—the two candidates 
being the late John P. Hayes and Denis O’Connell. 
The weeks before the election were busy ones with 
the membets campaigning for the man of their 
choice. Denis O’Connell did not vote for himself 
and the result of the final ballot was Denis O’Con- 
nell 185, John P. Hayes 184. As far as we have 
ascertained, the election hinged on the Chairman’s 
vote. 


However, the defeated candidate was not Satis-_ 
fied and he appealed to the Supreme Court to de- 
clare the election void. The Court ruled against 
him and upheld the vote at the election as legal. 
Still not satisfied with the Court’s ruling, the de- 
feated candidate formed The Corkmen’s Mutual 
Aid Society, so we had two Corkmen’s Associations 
in New York City for about twenty years. 


This law suit cost’ the Association a large sum 
of money and for several years thereafter, the 
treasury was in a very run-down state. In order to 
fulfill our promises to the sick and to pay the 
mortuary benefits to the relatives of our deceased 
members, each member was assessed when neces- 
sary and this practice was continued up to about 
the year 1917. 


Several times during those years Peace Commit- 
tees from the, two Associations met in attempts to 
patch up their differences, and very often there 
was very little dividing them. It was not until 
about 1923 that final negotiations were made and 
all decided to come again under the one banner of 
The County Corkmen’s Benevolent, Patriotic and 
Protective Association of New York. All the 
“rebel” members who desired to were readmitted 
with no reprimands and they continued to serve 
the Association as they had done prior to the 
dispute. 


It is interesting to note that the sick benefits at 
this particular time were $6.00 per week for 
thirteen weeks. The mortuary benefits were 
$100.00 in the case of the death of a member and 
$75.00 in the case of the death of a member’s 
wife. These amounts look small to us today com- 
pared with the benefits received at the present 
time but were much more valuable then as the 
average salary at that time was only about $15.00 
to $20.00 per week. In the case of a prolonged 
sickness of any member whose sick benefits had 
expired, the member was not left without aid as 
the Sick Committee was always “on the job.” If 
extra sick benefits were recommended by the 
Committee, a motion from the floor to endorse 
the recommendation was all that was needed. We 
had many such cases over the years and such 
actions made many friends for the Association. 


A short synopsis of the men on whom the bur- 
den of guiding the destinies of the Association fell 
will, I hope, give the reader a mental picture of 
them. No part of the big County had a monopoly 
on leadership and it made little difference to the 
members whether you came from the City of 
Cork or from Mushera Mountain. As long as 
leadership was demonstrated, any person who had 
the talent in the eyes of the members was elected 
to the office for which he was best qualified. 


Another member who came from Donough- 
more, in the early 1900's, was the late Michael J. 
Forde. He was one of the greatest Committee 
Secretaries of the Association of his time and was 
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a natural organizer. He was regarded as indis- 
pensible and if he was missing from a Committee 
meeting, the Officers felt lost as the following 
little story will illustrate. One time when Mike 
was Secretary of a Celtic Park Games Committee, 
there was a meeting called for O’Connor’s Hall on 
Third Avenue and as time to open the meeting 
arrived, Mike was missing. The telephone rang 
and the voice at the other end asked for Con 
Meany. When Meany answered he said “Who is 
this?” The voice said “Con, this is Mike Forde. 
I cannot be at the meeting tonight as I am attend- 
ing a Mission.” Con shouted “Suffering Cats man, 
your Mission is here.’ Poor Michael had been 
very delicate for a number of years and passed to 
his death at a very early age, leaving a widow and 
a young helpless family. He had been a very 
active Delegate at the United Irish Counties Asso- 
ciation. This Association showed its appreciation of 
his worth by joining with the Corkmen’s Associa- 
tion in the Testimonial presented to his widow 
and children a short time after his demise. There 
were two other members who first saw the light in 
Donoughmore and did yeomen work for the 
Association, assisting in several important Com- 
mittees, the late Jeremiah Mullane, our “Village 
Blacksmith” and the deeply beloved silver-tongued 
orator, John J. Barrett. 


ASSOCIATION BANNER 


The late Timothy Murray, a Dunmanway man, 
was one of our very well known Presidents. He 
held office for two years and his hobby was getting 
positions for members. As he held one of the key 
positions with the Conley Tinfoil Co., he was 
interested in placing all the Corkmen he could 
accommodate with the Company. He was a very 
popular Delegate to the United Counties Associa- 
tion up to the time of his death. Each year, as 
the Annual Ball of the Counties was held, Tim 
exhorted all the Corkmen to attend and as the 
receipts were generally donated to the Emigrant 
Girl’s Home, which was at the Battery, he always 
felt happy when the amount was of substantial 
proportions. He was one of the solid men of the 
Organization and his advice was always worth- 
while. 


Those who did not have the good fortune to 
know the late Matthew J. Barrett missed one of 
the most delightful characters ever to be a member 
of the Association. He was on every Committee of 
importance though he never held an elective office. 
He was one of the brainiest members and was 
chiefly responsible for the original By-Laws and 
Constitution. His loss was sorely felt when he 
was called by his Maker. John O'Halloran was 
another remarkable member and was elected 
Financial Secretary several times, 


The great Macroom man, Cornelius Meany, was 
one of our most colorful Presidents and occupied 
that office several times. Con was a versatile and 
very forceful speaker who often swung the vote of 
the audience to his side by his eloquence and sin- 
cerity. He was always at his best when pleading the 
cause of a helpless widow and children. He was a 
member of several other Irish Societies in which 
he held various offices. During the years in the 
struggle for Irish Independence, he was out prac- 
tically every night, speaking and exhorting his 
hearers to aid the “boys who were giving their all” 
in the fight with the “Black and Tans.” He was 
also Chairman of the Corkmen’s Committee in 
the Collection of Funds for Ireland’s Freedom, 
which was one of the largest from any Irish 
County. He was possessed of a fine sense of humor. 
He was General Foreman at Seeman Brothers 
White Rose Company and was always glad to 
have a job for an Irishman. He always enjoyed 
the following episode: There was a showing of 
Irish Pictures in one of the popular halls in New 
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York. The Master of Ceremonies was explaining 
the scenery and the places as they were shown. 
The town of Macroom came into the picture and 
the M.C. said “This is a town in the heart of mid- 
Cork, with a population of about four thousand.” 
A man in the audience shouted “If you go down 
to Seeman Brothers, you will find four thousand 
more there from Macroom, working for Con 
Meany.” 


William P. Alcock, from Skibbereen, was one 
of our best known members. He was a really great 
footballer and was on every Cork County team 
for a number of years before coming to this 
country. He was elected and served as Treasurer 
for four years, he was then an Auditor for several 
years and was a great help to every Committee 
when running our affairs, especially in checking 
the receipts. Once he and the ticket sellers went 
into the checking room, the door was locked and 
there was no admission for anybody. 


The late John D. Wallace, who was elected 
Vice-President of the Association at least seven 
times but who would never accept the office of 
President, was one of the most impressive looking 


50 Year Member 
JOHN CASEY 


men in the organization. This native of Ballin- 
dangan, who was six feet six inches tall, made a 
striking appearance in his Police Lieutenant’s unt- 
form. Noted for his charitable work, he, with his 
friends in The Corkmen and the Police Depart- 
ment, raised the funds to construct the beautiful 
recreation hall attached to the Church of the 
Miraculous Medal in Wyandanch, Long Island. It 
is a fitting monument to his charitable zeal. 


The genial Tim Hayes, from the “Fait Green: 
Dunmanway, held the record for the office of 
Corresponding Secretary which he occupied for 
twenty-five years. He wrote a very beautiful hand 
and loved to read long letters, as well as to write 
them. Tim was possessed of a tremendous memory 
and he never seemed to forget a face or a promise. 
His hobby was tracing lost relatives and friends, 
and not alone was he interested in finding lost 
Cork people, but any person who needed his aid. 
He reunited many lost relatives and felt very 
happy when successful. He was a whiskey tester 
in pre-Prohibition days and commanded a nice 
salary. Although he never drank anything stronger 
than water, he was often visited by some of our 
members in his laboratory. He was also a poet 
and if he had published his poems he would have 
been famous in that field. He was a great story 
teller and often kept his friends late at meetings, 
recounting some of his famous stories after the 
session was over. He was well known for his 
weekly column in the “Cork Examiner” in “From 
New York to Cork” by “Mitseyah” which means 
Hayes Tim spelled backwards. 


Jeremiah M. O'Connor, familiarly known as 
“The Bantry Nightingale,” was a lite-long member 
of the Association. He was Chairman of the 
Annual Ball for many years and was elected to 


the office of Vice President for two years. He was. 


a very good speaker and was highly respected by 
the membership. 


One of our really great Recording Secretaries 
was Jerry Mullins. He held the office longer than 
any other man and was best known for his knowl- 
edge of Parliamentary Procedure. He very seldom 
got on his feet to speak, unless it was to calm the 
storm of debate, which often reached great heights. 
Jerry was a Post Office official and was a delegate 
from the Postal Employees Federation to the 
Trade Labor Council and one of the principal 
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delegates to the yearly conventions. He was a 
very forceful speaker and used great common sense 
in his discourses. He had a keen mind and always 
respected the opinions of his fellow members. He 
wrote a most legible hand and the minutes of 
the meetings, which are well preserved, are an 
outstanding witness of his fitness for that office. 


The late James Duggan, who held the office of 
Recording Secretary, was one of the most silent 
men in the Organization but as good a Recording 
Secretary as we ever had. He did not miss a line 
of any statement made on the floor at our meetings. 
His minutes are fully preserved and very complete 
in every detail. He was employed at Seeman 
Brothers and though he died about two years ago, 
at the age of ninety, he received his pay up to the 
time of his death, which was proof of the high 
opinion and reputation his employers had of him. 


John Sullivan, a real son of the City of Cork, 
was a highly educated man and was a specialist at 
figures. He was elected President during the 
stormy years of the Association and was a very able 
debater and most religious. In his later years he 
was a strict Auditor and was always dreaded by 
the Treasurers, as the missing of one penny from 
the report was enough to be called a mistake. John 
was always ready to take the floor on any question, 
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and when the question was one of charity, he gen- 
erally won a donation for the cause he advocated. 
His favorite expression was, “whatever we gave in 
charity came back in the double.” 


Our Association has always been blessed by the 
quality and uprightness of all the men whom it 
selected for the office of Treasurer. Of those who 
are deceased, Dan Riordan, Jerome Collins, Billy 
Alcock, John J. McCarthy, will be remembered 
with pride. 


Perhaps the most widely known of all the past 
Presidents was the late John D. Fitzgerald. He 
was typical of the City of Cork where he was born. 
He was a natty dresser since in his early days he 
was employed by one of the most stylish stores in 
New York. He was a versatile person and an ex- 
cellent speaker. He had a very sweet tenor voice 
and was responsible for the popularity the ballad 
“The Old Sunday Dinner” enjoyed. He could find 
more jobs for unemployed men than any man of 
our time. He was at home in any company, rich 
or poor. He was elected President of the Cork- 
men’s Association several times. Nothing ever 
seemed to bother him, he worried less than any of 
the presidents who ever presided over the Cork- 
men and the Organization prospered during his 
Administration. He was a Tax Consultant for sev- 
eral years before he died. 


The late Dan Neenan was one of the most be- 
loved members of the Association. His ready wit 
and his good work as a Committee Secretary en- 
deared him to our members. Because of his deli- 
cate health, he never accepted office. He was a 
very active member of the old Cork Hurling Club 
and his ability as a recorder of minutes was recog- 
nized by the Gaelic Athletic Association, of which 
he was the Recording Secretary for several seasons. 


One of the most brilliant members of the Asso- 
ciation in these early days was William O?Cal- 
laghan, the “Lyre Schoolmaster.” He was a wizard 
at figures and his decorative penmanship was often 
called on to engrave and decorate testimonials. 
“Billy” as he was familiarly called by the members, 
was the Great Uncle of our present beloved Chap- 
lain, The Right Rev. Donal O'Callaghan, O.Carm. 
He never had time to occupy an office but. he was 
one of the most active members of his time. He 
was a great Corkman and it has been said that he 
had no respect for a Corkman unless he was a 
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member of the Association. He obtained positions 
for many Corkmen in the big packing house where 
he was employed as Accountant, 


The late Patrick J. Mahoney was another solid 
member of the Association. He held the office of 
Trustee for several years and was our bargaining 
agent in procuring halls for the running of our 
social affairs. Being a salesman by profession, he 
could negotiate a deal with a proprietor of a dance 
hall better than any other member of the Asso- 
Ciation., 


In the year 1930 our Corresponding Secretary 
was suddenly called back to Ireland and we were 
left without the services of anyone for that impor- 
tant office. The late Tom Albert was asked to act 
for one month until a suitable candidate would be 
elected. Tommy did so well that the members 
elected him unanimously, and a more faithful offi- 
cer never filled that office. He never missed any 
kind of meeting, either regular or committee. 
Tommy was best known on the hurling field up 
to that time. He was one of the best goalkeepers 
the Cork Hurlers ever had and as a clean sports- 
man, he had the respect of every hurler and foot- 
baller who ever knew him. 


50 Year Member 
PATRICK BROWN 


The late Doctor O'Flaherty, the Cork “Singing” 
Dentist as he was called, was another one of our 
officers who rendered yeoman service to the Asso- 
ciation. He was not alone a good Trustee but for 
many years his office was used by different com- 
mittees at no expense to the Association. He 
donated to many worthy charities during his lite 
and was very popular in all Irish circles. 


In the running of all our affairs where ovet- 
crowding was common it was necessary to have an 
“effective floor committee” ready to act in any 
emergency. The best remembered of those men 
are the late John D. Kenneally, Tom Mahony and 
Patrick Riordan. It is doubtful if any Irish or 
other organization had men as well able to handle 
a crowd as these three. They had strength as well 
as diplomacy, and were well respected. Each of 
these men served long years as Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Another outstanding member was the late Patrick 
D. Kenneally. 


One of the great Presidents, whom most of our 
present day members knew, was the late Patrick 
Twohig. He was never free from committee work 
during the years before his election to the Presi- 
dency. He served on the Sick Committee, the 
Revision Committee, the Peace Committee, etc., 
and was elected for thirteen consecutive years to 
the office of Vice President before he decided to 
accept the Presidency. He had a strong voice and 
left no doubt in the minds of his hearers where he 
stood in relation to the question under discussion. 
His “tugged honesty,” as one of our Presidents 
once said in describing him, gained the respect of 
every member of the Association. His long years 
of service had trained him well for the Presidency 
and his able rulings in the chair surprised many 
of the “doubting Thomases.” He served six years 
and the Association prospered under his leadership. 
He was in every movement where the welfare of 
the Association and the cause of Ireland were at 
issue. During the “Black and Tan’ terror, Pat 
Twohig was Chairman of one of the largest 
branches of the Friends of Irish Freedom in the 
City of New York, which sent tremendous amount 
of money to Ireland to aid the fight. 


The late Maurice McGrath had two very suc- 
cessful years as President. He was the gentle type 
and always liked to get through the meetings as 
expeditiously as possible. He would possibly have 
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risen to great heights in Irish circles had he been 
spared, but his Creator saw fit to call him to Him- 
self in the prime of his life. 


Ours is a Benevolent Organization and the real 
meaning of the word is:—Having a disposition to 
do good, and possessing love of mankind. 


Since the inception of the Corkmen’s Associa- 
tion, its good deeds, under the heading of benevo- 
lence, would f'! many more pages than the few 
recited in this short history. It is best illustrated 
by stating that, in the past twenty-five years the 
Association has paid out in Donations, Sick and 
Mortuary Benefits upwards of $124,000. 


The other charitable work of the Organization 
was accomplished in many ways. Positions were 
procured for unemployed men; money was sub- 
scribed to many worthy causes, not connected with 
the Organization; funeral expenses of indigent 
Corkmen were paid; aid was given to Gaelic Sports 
and to the National cause of Ireland. In fact 
where any deserving appeal was made to the Asso- 
ciation, rarely if ever was it met with a deaf ear. 


Another instance of the foresight of our prede- 
cessors was their purchase of a number of graves 
in Calvary Cemetery. This foresight permits us 
to boast, proudly, that no Corkman, member of 
the Association or not, ever has been buried in 
Potter’s Field. 


50 YEAR MEMBER 
Jeremiah Bradley 


Down through the years, it has been the custom 
of the President at times to inquire at the meetings 
if any of the members knew of any vacancies where 
some of our unemployed members could secure a 
position. It has happened that many men got their 
positions through the Corkmen’s Association. A 
good many of our past Officers worked for em- 
ployers who had implicit trust in them and if any 
vacancies occurred in the same company, the own- 
ers had no hesitation in placing the man recom- 
mended by our Officers. 


In the years after the Stock Market Crash of 
1929, when millions of people were out of work, 
the Corkmen’s Association had good connections 
and through the efforts of friends, many of the 
members who would otherwise be on the “bread- 
line” were placed in positions where they could 
earn decent wages without appealing to public 
charity. At this particular period, several of our 
members, married and single, were unable to se- 
cure any kind of work and their plight was a pitiful 
one. The Association came to the rescue and 
passed a resolution “That a Welfare Fund in the 
amount of Three Thousand Dollars be established 
together with the receipts of a harvest festival, 
(which was pending), to be distributed to the un- 
employed members of the Association.” A Com- 
mittee for this purpose was appointed by the 
President, consisting of three members, of which 
the late Patrick Twohig was Chairman. This 
Committee performed the finest piece of work ever 
known in the history of the Association. For effi- 
ciency and thoroughness, it was a model. Double 
postcards were mailed to all our unemployed 
members, one part to be returned to the Secretary, 
with the answers to the questions submitted which 
concerned the status of the applicant, occupation, 
married or single, number of children, etc. The 
married men were given fifteen dollars and the 
single men ten dollars per week. Altogether, 
close to five thousand dollars were distributed, and 
while the amount was not sufficient to take care of 
all their expenses, it contributed largely to keeping 
the men from becoming public charges. 


In two particular instances, similar in every way, 
two very popular members of the Association died 
at different periods and each left a young widow 
and five or six young, helpless, children. In each 
case the Corkmen’s Association organized an active 
Committee to run benefits for the families. The 
sums realized were of good proportions. In order 
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that the families would not be deprived of the 
City’s Orphan and Children’s Fund, three Trustees 
were appointed to take care of the funds so that 
the family could ask for additional money in case 
of a First Communion, Confirmation, or a Gradua- 
tion. The mothers in both families had to show 
the need for any cash requested from the Trustees. 
In this way the families were always sure they had 
friends who would see they never wanted for any- 
thing. It was surprising how long these funds 
lasted, in fact the youngest member had graduated 
from Grammar School and the older members 
were working before the Trustees were discharged 
and the balance handed over to the widows. Had 
these two cases alone been the only acts performed 
by the Association, they would have justified its 
existence. 


All through the life of the Association, the dif- 
ferent Religious Communities were never refused 
a donation. From time to time our members have 
been assigned to work with committees from other 
Counties. At the present time, in making arrange- 
ments for the Irish Feis, the proceeds from which 
go to the United Irish Counties Welfare Bureau, 
we have members holding key positions. The Cork 
Footballers and Hurlers in which are many of our 
members, always have been ready to play for any 
worthy cause. 


The home County has made many requests for 
funds, to aid in the purchase of a playing field in 
some town, or for athletic material for some school, 
or to aid some building fund for a Church or 
school. Such requests have come very recently 
and all have been responded to generously. At the 
present time there is a Committee from the Asso- 
ciation working to raise funds for the new Cork 
Opera House to replace the old one which was 
destroyed by fire a few years ago. 


PATRIOTIC is another word heading our 
Incorporation Certificate and it means, as every- 
body knows, love of country, the passion which 
influences a person to serve one’s country, either in 
defending it from invasion or protecting its rights 
and maintaining its laws and institutions in vigor 
and purity. In living up to the meaning of the 
word, the Corkmen’s Association owes no apology 
to any society of its size. Many of its members 
served in World Wars I and II and the Service 
Flags of the Corkmen had plenty of stars, including 
gold and silver ones. A good many of our mem- 


bers saw service for a long time in World War II 
and many of the present members are veterans of 
Korea. The Association helped the war efforts by 
heavy purchases of Liberty Bonds. 


The members of the Association never wavered 
in their love for Ireland, and spared neither time 
nor money to, help make “Ireland a Nation once 
again.” Long before the start of the present cen- 
tury, Irish Patriots were hard at work, organizing, 
collecting funds, so that one day they might have 
the arms to fight for Ireland. We had members 
of the Fenian Brotherhood in the Corkmen’s Asso- 
ciation. Some will remember Jeremiah O’Donovan 
Rossa, Edward O’Meagher Condon and Rocky 
Mountain O’Brien. Those men, with many of the 
Irish Volunteers, were mostly physical force men. 
In the later days when the Irish Parliamentary 
Party led by Mr. John Redmond was working hard 
for the freedom of Ireland by Constitutional 
means, the Corkmen were always to the fore, col- 
lecting funds to keep the members of the Irish 
Party in finances so that they could afford to stay 
in London, as they received no pay. The Associa- 
tion was a staunch supporter of the United Irish 
League and at every meeting there was a report 
from the delegates to the meeting from that body. 
These reports ceased when the Irish people rose in 
rebellion and when the British atrocities on the 
Irish people proved to the world how insincere was 
the promise of the British towards giving Ireland 
its freedom. 


Instead of donating to several Irish Societies like 
the above, the Association as well as every Irish 
Association in America, turned its activities to- 
wards aid for the “boys fighting in the hills of 
Ireland.” Branches of the Friends of Irish Freedom 
sprang up all over the Country. Some of our lead- 
ing members became the heads of branches in their 
neighborhoods, and there was hardly one of the 
members who was not a member of some branch 
of the Friends of Irish Freedom. Men and women 
were out at night ringing door bells selling Irish 
Bonds and, this was not a job to be envied as many 
rebuffs had to be taken. The Football and Hurling 
teams played many exhibition games in aid of the 
funds and on days such as Decoration Day, Inde- 
pendence Day and Labor Day when there were no 
league games in Celtic Park, the Gaelic Athletic 
Association ran very successful Field Days for this 
purpose. Thousands of dollars were turned into the 
fund by the committee in charge. The late Mr. 
Cornelius Meany was Chairman of the Corkmen’s 


General Fund and besides putting in long hours of 
hard work at his place of business, he was out every 
night getting subscriptions for the Cause. 


At the Irish Race Convention held in Philadel- 
phia in 1919, the Association sent several delegates 
who came back with glowing accounts of the pro- 
gram presented. On hearing the full report from 
the delegates, the Corkmen’s Association pledged 
one thousand dollars to the Fund and before the 
drive was closed, there was close to five thousand 
dollars subscribed. 


During the incarceration and trial of a prom- 
inent Irish American for the alleged crime of 
treason, the Association took a leading part in pro- 
viding a defense fund on his behalf and though 
he was not a member of our Association, the mem- 
bers felt that it was the duty of every Irishman to 
aid a man who was suffering unjust persecution be- 
cause he took up the cause of Ireland against Eng- 
land. The case was a long and bitter one; but the 
accused man was pardoned and freed, much to the 
delight of every Irishman. Many other examples 
of the Patriotic nature of our Association could be 
cited. 


Under the third and last motto of the Corkmen’s 
Association — Protective — many people have 
blessed the day that either themselves or their male 
relatives became members of the County Cork- 
men’s Association. 


Many times when a member found himself in 
some unfortunate situation he was aided by other 
members or by the Association itself. One of the 
compelling reasons for a young man to join the 
Association was the protection he enjoyed as a 
member and although the passing of legislation in 
recent years, — Social Security, Unemployment 
Benefits, etc.,—has largely nullified this attraction, 
there are intangible benefits, not the least of which 
is the fraternal atmosphere, which should induce 
every Irishman to belong to his County Associa- 
tion. 


In this short report, with the exception of a 
necessary reference to the octogenarian, Denis 
O'Connell, we have not discussed any living mem- 


bers; but they are carrying on in the spirit of the 
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founders. They are proud of the accomplishments 
of seventy-five years; they know there is much that 
remains to be done and they are confident that it 
will be done so long as there are Corkmen or their 
descendants to do it. 


“FLUW GENTLY, SWEET LEE” 


by M. HICKEY 


Reprinted from the Cork edition of “The Kerryman” 


From the lone sylvan retreat of St. Finbarr at 
Gougane Barra there arises the silver-ribboned 
Lee, identified as the Luvius of Ptolemy, from a 
shimmering lake environed by an amphitheatre 
of lofty mountains, which in some parts hang 
boldly over the banks. Here, too, the formation 
of pointed rocks appear in the semblance of 
myriad sugar loaves, ever beckoning the eager 
sightseer to partake of the plentitude of nature’s 
charms, which she has lavishly endowed in a verit- 
able cornucopia of transcendent lake, woodland 
glades and breath-taking mountain defiles. This 
commingling of beautiful scenery has been aptly 
epitomized in the exquisite poem written by J. J. 
Callaghan when he exclaimed: 


“There is a green island in lone Gougane Barra, 
Where Allua of song rushes forth as an arrow.” 
Few rivers in Ireland carry such a storied pagean- 
try as the river Lee, though its length in the 
computation of Irish miles is only 36 Irish miles. 
Issuing forth from the romantic bosom of Gougane 
Barra, it continues to run past several high hills 
and mountains, receiving some tinkling rills on the 
South side; then farther on it emerges into a large 
enchanting lough, called Lough Allua, from which 
it rushes with a swift impetuous course on to 
the stone bridge at Inchigeela, at which spot 
there was situated a fort in ancient times. Then in 
splashing cadence it meanders on past the venerable 
old castle of Carrignacurra, which in former times 
contained an eel weir which yielded considerable 
profit. 


A number of streams of varying length cascade 
into the Lee on the south side. The first is more or 
less a rivulet of no great note, though it contains 
within its translucent waters a fair quantity of eels 
and trout. The second runs through the large bog 
of Kilcrea, situate in the midst of a deep valley, 
whence its waters are discharged into the Lee. This, 
indeed, is a romantic and historic locality and con- 
tains the ruins of Clodagh Castle, the ancient seat 
of the MacSweeney Sept, famed throughout the 
land for their hospitality. Here on the west side 
of the high road near Dooniskey there was form- 
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erly a stone set up which bore an Irish inscription 
inviting all travellers to repair to the house of Mr. 
Edmond MacSweeney, where they were entertained 
in the regal style commensurate with the largess 
of 18th century customs. 


The reclamation of Kilcrea bog, which was in 
the demesne of the Earl of Clancarty, was first car- 
ried out in the year 1705 by Mr. John Bailey who 
reclaimed about 200 acres of it. More work of 
this nature was later carried out by Mr. Sweet and 
Mr. French, who worked assiduously at the project. 
Prior to 1705, Kilcrea bog was infested with 
rapacious wolves who caused great annoyance 
to the local inhabitants. A reference to the wolves 
was given by an inquest of jurors engaged on a 
commission of survey in the year 1656. Near Kil- 
crea bog the Lee is enlarged by a rivulet and several 
brooks which empty themselves into it in cascades 
of crystalline fountains. Hereabout, too, are seated 
the old Castles of Kilcrea and Castlemore. Kilcrea 
was a manor belonging to the lords Clancarty. A 
fine grey marble used extensively in bygone days 
was found in some nearby quarries. About two 
fields from the Castle lie the venerable ruins of 
Kilcrea Abbey, founded by Cormac, Lord of Mus- 
kerry, for Franciscans. He also built the Castle and 
was buried in the Abbey. In the south-west chancel 
of this Abbey also lie the remains of an illustrious 
Irish bishop, Thomas O’Herlihy, who was buried 
there on the 17th March, 1580, after enduring a 
rigorous term of imprisonment in the Tower of 
London during the harsh reign of Queen Bess. In 
the year 1614, Sir Arthur Chichester bequeathed 
the Abbey to Chas. MacDermot MacCarthy, Lord 
of Muskerry, on condition that he would not per- 
mit the friars to live in it and that none but English 
Protestants should be admitted as tenants of the 
lands. This beautiful old abbey, noted particularly 
for its handsome arcade of three Gothic arches, 
supported by marble columns, was demolished 
during the wars of 1641. The lands were granted 
to Lord Broghill by Oliver Cromwell. 


Meantime, as the Lee ripples on in rhythmic 
beauty, another river, the Toom, flows into it on 


the north side, after running through very deep 
bogs, interspersed with beetling rocks, which give 
a wild rugged appearance to this area. The Sullane, 
enriched by other rivulets, also flows in here on 
the north side. 


In the vicinity of the Sullane are to be seen the 
old ruins of Carrigapooka, Mashaniglass, and the 
town of Macroom. Other rivers, too, fall in around 
here, viz. the Glashigariff and the Dripsey. Here 
also stands the romantic castle of Carrigamuck like 
a trusty sentinel etched beneath the skies. 


Meandering on in silvery sheen the Lee is fur- 
ther enlarged by several other rivulets, for all the 
rivers and brooks in the barony of Muskerry fall 
into the Lee except a few in the parishes of Dris- 
hane and Kilcorney, which fall into the Black- 
water, The last river which empties itself into the 
Lee is the Glashaboy. 


The Lee is noted for the very fine stone bridges 
which arch its course, notably the bridge of Car- 
rigadrohid, east of Macroom, which is enhanced 
by a romantic old castle built on a rock in the river; 
Inniscarra Bridge near the confluence of the Bride, 
also the historic North and South bridges of Cork, 
which in former days held the decapitated heads of 
many Irish patriots. 


Well, indeed, did the eager heart of Cork’s own 
poet, John Fitzgerald, gaze oftimes with rapture 
at the silvery ripples of his beloved Lee, which he 
has embodied in some of his poems, and the follow- 
ing lines written by him show clearly the thoughts 
within his surging heart: 


“The body may pine, though the heart will grow 
fonder, 
The thoughts and the spirits are free; 
And in dreams of the night, I shall peacefully 
wander 
By the banks of the beautiful Lee.” 


And the many exiles of Cork far away from the 
Lee and the chiming bells of dear old Shandon 
must in their dreams ofttimes recollect the happy, 
carefree days they spent by the banks of the silvery 
Lee: 


The Marina, on the Lee 


ST. FINBARRIS CATHEDRAL 
AND RIVER LEE 
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CHIEF TOWNS OF CORK 
(Most of the material in these descriptions has been provided by the National Tourist 
Publicity Organization for Ireland and assembled by John English, Corresponding 
Secretary of the County Corkmen’s Association. ) 


CITY HALL, CORK 


The City of Cork is the third largest in Ireland 
with a population in excess of 80,000. Known as 
the capital of the South it is the agricultural and 
dairy headquarters of Munster and the most im- 
portant industrial centre in Ireland. The principal 
industries of Cork include shipbuilding, oil refin- 
ing, automobile assembly, brewing, distilling, 
bacon-curing, milling, printing, bookbinding and 
the manufacture of footwear, clothing, rubber 
products, chemicals, paints, furniture and electrical 
appliances. 


The Harbor of Cork is the most important sea- 
port in Ireland with quays that can accommodate 
the largest commercial vessels. Transatlantic 
passenger liners make Cork a regular port of call 
using the lower harbor. The channel to Cork City 
via Passage West and Lough Mahon is well marked 
and supplies a most efficient pilot service to the 
commercial vessels. 


Cork is the episcopal see of the Catholic Diocese 
of Cork and Ross as well as the Church of Ireland. 
Other denominations are represented e.g., Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Baptist, Unitarian and Society 


COWK CITY 
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of Friends (Quakers). 
synagogue in Cork, 


There is also a Jewish 


University College Cork is one of the four con- 
stituent colleges of the National University of Ire- 
land and, together with the other outstanding 
colleges and schools in the city, makes Cork the 
educational center of Munster. The University 
stands on the site of Saint Finbarr’s original settle- 
ment. It’s motto is “Where Finbarr taught, let 
Munster learn.” Among the other fine institutions 
of learning are the Crawford Municipal School of 
Art, North Monastery Christian Brothers Schools 
and the Presentation College. 


Cork is governed by a City Council of twenty- 
one members. Executive functions are carried out 
by a City Manager who is appointed by the Coun- 
cil while the civic leader of the city is the Lord 
Mayor who is elected by the Council for a term of 
one year. 
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Cork has always been renowned as a cultural 
center and is the birthplace of many famous 
writers, artists and actors including Richard Milli- 
ken, “Father Prout,’ Daniel Corkery, Elizabeth 
Bowen, Robert Gibbings, Lennox Robinson and 
Sean O’Faolain. The annual Father Matthew Feis 
is one of the foremost Gaelic festivals of the South. 
The Cork Opera House, which burned down a 
couple of years ago, was famous as the place where 
many great stars made their debut. (Plans are now 
in progress to build a new Opera House). The 
International Choral Festival which is held annu- 
ally in Cork brings choral groups from all parts of 
the globe. Local choirs participate and maintain 
a high standard of competition, having won many 
prizes and awards. The Annual Cork Film Fes- 
tival is another great cultural attraction for film 
personalities from all parts of the world. 


North Monastery, Cork 


Fine examples of both classic and modern archi- 
tecture are to be found in the public and private 
buildings of Cork. Of special interest are City 
Hall, Shandon Church, St. Finbarr’s Cathedral, 
University College, the Court House, St. Mary’s 
Cathedral and the Public Museum to name only 
a few. 


The City of Cork abounds in Dance Halls, Cine- 
mas, athletic fields, golf courses, bath houses, tennis 
courts and places of entertainment and relaxation. View of Cork 
Greyhound racing at the Western Road track is 
very popular. The Harbor is excellent for rowing 
and yachting. The oldest yacht club in the world 
is the Royal Yacht Club at Cobh which was or- 
ganized in 1720. The Harbor also boasts of a 
great many popular seaside resorts. 


To describe properly all the wonders, beauty 
and charm of the city beside the Lee, in a brief a 
space as this, is impossible. Small wonder that 
Father Francis O’Mahoney writing “The Bells of 
Shandon” under the pen-name of “Father Prout” 
should express himself thus— 


“On this I ponder, where’er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, sweet Cork, of Thee; 
With thy Bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the River Lee.” Shandon Steeple 
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BANDON 


Bandon is a town of considerable size in the heart 
of a rich agricultural area. The surrounding country 
is a favorite with anglers and the area abounds with 
places of archaeological interest. 


During the Desmond Revolt and subsequent wars 
the McCarthys, O’Mahoneys, O’Donovans, O’Dris- 
colls, O’Learys and other natives were ousted from 
their holdings by the Earl of Cork who planted the 
forfeited estates with English and Scottish settlers. 
Bandon became a Protestant Colony and over the gate 
on the town walls was inscribed:- 


“Turk, Jew or Atheist may enter here, 
But not a papist.” 


Fragments of the old town walls still remain and 
Kilbrogan Church erected in 1619, which was the 
first Protestant Church built in Ireland, contains the 
town stocks and other relics. 


Beyond Bandon the road skirts Castle Bernard 
estate and soon runs through the twin villages of 
Enniskean and Ballineen. Four miles north of Ennis- 
kean is the Round Tower of Kinneigh. It is 68 feet 
in height. There are six stories within the tower and 
the entrance door is ten feet above ground level. 


MALLOW 


Mallow is a very prosperous town located on the 
north bank of the Blackwater. It is an important rail 
and road junction in the heart of a very rich agricul- 
tural area. The population of Mallow is over 5,500 
and a large percentage of the population is employed 
in the modern sugar beet factory and allied industries. 


Now famous for its race meetings which are popu- 
lar fixtures with all turf lovers, Mallow was, at one 
time, noted for its Spa which attracted vast crowds— 
the antics of a certain type of patron giving rise to 
the song ‘‘The Rakes of Mallow.” It is unexecelled as 
an angling and hunting center and many fox-hound 
meets are held in the surrounding area. 


Mallow is perhaps most famous for being the 
birthplace of three illustrious Irishmen — Thomas 
Davis, Poet and Patriot, William O’Brien, M.P., 
Journalist, Orator and indefatigable fighter for Ire- 
land’s freedom and Cannon Sheehan, beloved Priest 
and noted author. 


| The Clock Tower, Mallow 


MACROOM 


Macroom has a population of about 2,300 and is 
quite a prosperous town. It is one of the more impor- 
tant towns in the province of Munster. Situated in the 
beautiful valley of the Sullane which flows beneath its 
walls, Macroom is surrounded by very picturesque 
countryside. Close at hand is the Gaeltacht area which 
embraces Ballingeary, Ballyvourney and Coolea and 
so it is not surprising that on market day in Macroom 
one hears Gaelic spoken as the everyday language of 
the people who come to vend eggs, fowl and butter. 
Also worthy of note are the colorful hooded cloaks 
worn by the older women of the area. 


Historically Macroom is noteworthy as having been 
the scene of many sieges particularly during the 
Elizabethan and Stuart wars. At Inchigell about nine 
miles from Macroom is the site of an old penal altar 
where Mass was celebrated from 1640 to 1800. Lis- 
carrigane near Macroom was the birthplace of the 
famous Gaelic scholar and writer the late An t-Athair 
Peader O Laoghaire. 


At Gearagh near Macroom is an artificial lake 
which feeds the dams of the Lee Hydra-Electric 
Works located just above Inniscarra. The lakesis: fe- 
strained by a 70-foot-high wall at Carrigadrohid. An- 
other lake stretching for several miles past the Innis- 
carra Gap covers an area of almost 1,300 acres. The 
dam containing this lake is 140 feet high and 800 
feet in length. 


The De La Salle Order have an excellent college at 
Ballyvourney near Macroom while at Ballingeary is 
the Gaeltacht college where well-attended summer 
courses are given in the Gaelic language. 


CLONAKILTY 


Centered as it is, in the heart of a rich agricultural 
area, Clonakilty is a thriving place and the principal 
market town of West Cork. It has a population of 
2800 and the adjoining country is comparatively well 
populated. It is surrounded by the remains of many 
ancient castles and abbeys including Benduff Castle 
and Castle Freke. 


West of Clonakility lies Rosscarbery Bay and the 
village of Rosscarbery overlooking the shore. It was 
here that the renowned O'Donovan Rossa was born 
in 1831. Rosscarbery was once the site of a famous 
university and here it was that Saint Fachnan founded 
a monastery in the sixth century. Some remains of 
Saint Fachnan’s monastery are still evident near the 
site of the ancient cathedral which was restored in the 
year 1612. 


Three miles from Clonakility is Inchadoney with 
its fine sandy beach and recreation areas. It is a great 
favorite of tourists and holiday-makers. From the foot 
of Inchadoney a spur of land runs out into the sea 
terminating in a raised green bank, known as the 
Virgin’s Bank and immortalized by the poet Callanan. 


Also west of Clonakility is Glandore, a most pic- 
turesque spot with excellent bathing facilities and an 
extremely mild climate. Here are the remains of 
Raheen Castle and Castle Eyne which were both 
strongholds of the O'Donovan clan. Here also is 
Kilfinnan Castle with walls up to 13 feet in thickness. 


A visit to Clonakilty and the surrounding area 1s 


well worth while. 
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YOUGHAL 


THE LIGHTHOUSE, YOUGHAL 


Youghal, meaning the Yew Wood, derives its 
name from the beautiful Yew trees for which it is 
noted. It is one of the foremost vacation resorts 
in Ireland and has excellent facilities for recreation 
and sports—golf, tennis, fishing, swimming, boat- 
ing, dancing, Greyhound racing, etc. 


Situated at the mouth of the Blackwater River, 
with gently sloped hills to the west and north of 
the bay, it has a remarkably level stretch of strand 
extending for five miles. The beach is outstanding 
with complete freedom from rocks, sudden depths 
or strong currents. The most popular section of 
its white sanded beach lies between the Lighthouse 
and Clay Castle. Thousands from all over the 
south of Ireland, as well as many tourists, spend 
their vacations in Youghal, In recent years it has 
become the shooting locale for many movie films. 


Youghal is world famous for its Point Lace 
(Pointe d’Irelande) which is noted for its vivid 
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and intricate patterns. This lace is worked without 
any foundation; thread as fine as “400” being used 
in the process. It also has one of the oldest woolen 


mills in Ireland and at one time was noted for its. 


potteries and brickworks. 


Rich in historic significance, Youghal has the 
remains of many noted edifices such as Myrtle 
Grove, the home of Sir Walter Raleigh who was 
once Mayor of the town and planted the first pota- 
toes grown in Ireland in his garden. Other inter- 
esting edifices include Tynte’s Castle, the Clock 
Gate, the Church of Saint Mary, the ruins of Saint 
John’s Benedictine Abbey and the Water Gate. 
Not far from Youghal is Cappoquin where the 
world famous Mount Mellary Monastery is located. 


The Earls of Desmond had their headquarters 
at Youghal. 


FEAMUY 


Fermoy is situated on both sides of the Black- 
water River, called by poets the Irish Rhine, 
because of its scenic beauty. It is surrounded by 
tich farmland from which it draws its greatest 
source of revenue. Its history goes back to the 
time of St. Patrick, who is said to have founded a 
monastery there, hence the name Mainster Fear 
Muise, The Abbey of the Plainsmen. Approached 
from the Cork-Dublin road, the first great land- 
mark is Corrin Hill on which stands a large Cross 
in memory of the International Eucharistic Con- 
gress of 1932. 


Towering over the town like sentinels on guard 
is an array of Colleges, Convents, Schools and the 
beautfiul gothic-style Church of St. Patrick’s. 


The heart of the town is its well built square 
re-named in honour of one of Ireland’s greatest 
patriots, Padraig Pearce. 


On the north side stands the ruins of the bar- 
racks, once the principal stronghold of the British. 
Its extensive training ground has now become a 
Gaelic Field named after Commandant Michael 
Fitzgerald, who gave his life for Ireland. Fermoy 
was burned and looted more than once during the 
national struggle. 


Not far beyond the Race Course, which has 
been turned into a beautiful Golf Course and an 
Army Camp, lies the Republican Plot of the Cork 
2nd Brigade, Irish Republican Army. Names 
such as Liam Lynch, Chief of Staff of the PReas 
Adjutant Donal Shinnick, adorn this resting place 
of some of Ireland’s most heroic patriots. In the 
same cemetery lies John Curtin Kent of the Fenian 
Movement. ; 


Fermoy’s part in the Easter Week Insurrection 
will ever be remembered because of the heroic 
stand of the Kent Brothers at Bawnard, their birth- 
place. 


Surrounding the town, there are pleasant walks 
along the banks of the river; Barnane—a tree- 
shaded promenade—winds along the river edge 
from which can be seen Castlehyde House and its 
lovely wooded grounds on the opposite side of the 
river. A little further on lies Craig Castle which 
has yielded rich archeological data to the Fermoy 
Field Club. 


Traveling down-stream by the Old Mill Road to 
Carrigabrick Railway Bridge and the Old Castle 
of the Roches, the visitor will be enchanted by the 
charming views of the river's wooded banks. For 
miles along this segment of the Blackwater, the 
river is seen at the height of its beauty. For the 
sporting tourist its prime attraction is the excellent 
salmon fishing and trout angling. 


Fermoy is surrounded by several villages—Rath- 
cormac, Glanworth, Kilworth, Ballyhooley and 
Castlelyons—each with its own beauty and history. 
One of the most picturesque is Glanworth, situated 
near the Funcheon, with its ancient narrow bridge 
of 13 Arches and the little woolen mill. Here are 
the extensive ruins of an Old Castle, shattered by 
the guns of the Cromwellian Army, commanded 
by Ireton, and the old Dominican Abbey. 


It is a town well worth a visit by American tour- 
ists since it is rich in history and scenic beauty. 
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hINSALE 


KINSALE HARBOUR " 


Kinsale, with its houses climbing up the wooded 
slopes of Compass Hill and overlooking the wind- 
ing estuary of the River Bandon, presents an old- 
world appearance. The town is mostly of the 
eighteenth century with narrow winding streets 
and interesting ruins scattered in the midst of 


Georgian houses. 


Kinsale was once a principal British Naval base 
but during the eigtheenth century its docks and 
quays were found to be too small for the bigger 
vessels being built; and larger ports were sought, 
leaving the town deserted except for the fishing 
boats from the adjacent herring and mackerel 


grounds. 


One of the most outstanding historical events in 
the history of Kinsale was the Siege of 1601-1602. 
The Earls of Tyrone and Tirconnell had marched 
from the north to join their Spanish allies who had 
sailed into the harbour and occupied the town 
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where they were besieged by the British armies of 
Mountjoy and Carew. Being unable to lift the 
siege the Spaniards surrendered. The Irish were 
driven from the town and for the two centuries 
following were forced to live outside’ its walls. 


It was off the old Head of Kinsale that the | 


Lusitania was sunk in May 1915, by a German 
submarine, with the tragic loss of 1,500 lives. It 
was this occurrence which brought the United 
States into World War I. 


Kinsale is very popular as a sea-fishing and 
boating center and no tour of Ireland is complete 
without a visit to this historic town. It might be 
noted that William Penn, the founder of the 
State of Pennsylvania, was at one time the Clerk 
of the Admiralty Court of Kinsale. His Father, 
Admiral Penn was Governor of Kinsale. The 
town contains, also, the remains of a Carmelite 
Priory, built in 1314 and destroyed during Penal 
times. 


GLENGARRBIFE 


A VIEW OF GLENGARRIFF 


The great Thackeray said, in his “Irish Sketch 
“Book” of Glengarriff—“What sends picturesque 
tourists to the Rhine and Switzerland? Within 
five miles of Glengarriff there is a country of the 
magnificence of which no pen can give an idea. 
I would like to be a great Prince, and bring a train 
of painters over to make, if they could according 
to their several capabilities, a set of pictures of 
this place. Were such a bay lying upon English 
shores, it would be a world’s wonder. Perhaps, 
if it were on the Mediterranean or the Baltic, Eng- 
lish travellers would flock to it by hundreds. Why 


not come to see it in Ireland?” 


Glengarriff—The Craggy Glen,” is just that— 


a deep secluded valley encompassed by lofty moun- 
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tains and majestic outlines which form visual 
barriers from every part of the glen. Rocks and 
boulders are flung together in strange tumultous 
confusion, yet the impression is not one of rough- 
ness; for all around is a mass of luxuriant foliage 
with the venerable trees of the wooded glades and 
in its crevices and shady nooks tropical shrubs and 


flowering plants that seem native to the place. 


The village of Glengarriff lies peacefully in the 
heart of the Glen surrounded by all its beauty. It 


provides excellent accommodations for the tourist. 


Straddling the entrance to Glengarriff Harbor is 
the picturesque Garnish Island with its exquisite 


gardens and rare plants. 


COBH 


COBH AND SAINT COLMAN’S CATHEDRAL 


The legendary history of the Great Island upon 
which Cobh stands dates back to the Phoenician 
settlement of 1150 B.C. By the end of the tenth 
century A.D. it was owned by a great Irish Chief- 
tain whose son fell with Brian Boru at the Battle 
of Clontarf in 1014. Passing to the Norman con- 
querors it became the property of the Barry family 
whose descendants still occupy the beautiful 
demesne and house on Fota Island. Cobh, or the 
Cove of Cork, was renamed Queenstown by the 
British in 1849 but its Irish designation of Cobh 
was restored in 1922. 


Cobh is a modern town covering an area of 
about ten square miles with a population of 5,700. 
It forms part of the Lower Harbors and ranks as 
an important port of call for transatlantic liners. 
Before the advent of the air age it was indeed the 
last glimpse many an Irishman had of the Mother- 
land as he sailed away on the emigrant ship. 


To the passenger entering Cork Harbor, Cobh 
presents a magnificent view with its tiers of houses 
rising out of the harbor, its streets, as it were, climb- 
ing uphill and the hill itself crowned by the 
beautiful Saint Colman’s Cathedral, pride of the 
Diocese of Cloyne. The Cathedral is built in 
French Gothic style with an exterior of blue Dal- 
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key granite. The interior is equally exquisite with 
mosaic flooring, Irish marble columns, magnifi- 
cently molded arches and rich and elaborate treat- 
ment throughout. Its carillon of 42 bells has a 
range of 214 octaves, the greatest in Ireland, and 
is played daily. 


The principal street of Cobh is known as the 
Beach and extends along the waterfront, inter- 
Spersed with trees and gardens. Facing the beach 
is the spacious and beautiful Lower Harbor, shel- 
tered by picturesque hills, giving Cobh a most 
attractive appearance. Standing as sentries in the 
mouth of the harbor are the ancient forts ofDun 
an Daibhisigh and Din Ui Mheachair. 


Facing Cobh is Spike Island, formerly a British 
fort used as a place of torture and ill-treatment for 
Irish political prisoners. It is now a coastal de- 
fense station. East of Spike Island is the Spit 
Lighthouse while to the right of Spike is Haulbow- 
line Island with its steelworks and newly con- 
structed shipbuilding yards. 


Thousands of visitors come to Cobh on the 15th 
of August each year to enjoy its famous regatta and 
fireworks. This is the biggest event of its type in 
Ireland. 


MITCHELSTOUWN 


Nesting at the foot of the Galtee mountains, in 
the extreme north east of the County, bordering 
the counties of Limerick and Tipperary and at the 
tip of the Golden Vale—the richest and most fer- 
tile part of Ireland—Mitchelstown, in the words 
of Arthur Young, “has a situation worthy of any 
capital in Europe.” It is a busy market town for 
the great tillage area that surrounds it. 


It is located on the banks of the Funcheon River, 
a tributary of the Blackwater and the towering 
mountains in the background present a glorious 
panorama. Many people come to see and explore 
the Desmond Caves which are a short distance out- 
side the town (though actually in County Tipper- 
ary). The caves are a subterranean fairyland with 
magnificent stalagnites, stalactites and other forms 
of dripstone. 


The industrial importance of Mitchelstown is 
due, in great part, to the world famous Mitchels- 
town Co-Operative Society which is noted for its 
large scale production of butter, cheese and choco- 
late crumb. The Society has grocery, hardware, 
clothing, shoe, furniture and grain stores in addi- 
tion to a bakery and a model daity experimental 
center. It has been a major factor in the prosperity 
of the area by providing employment for over 
1,000 men and women and giving a greater finan- 
cial return to the member farmers who are also 
The Mitchelstown “Co-Op” 1s 
probably the most progressive and efficient organi- 


the stockholders. 


zation of its type in Ireland. 


Mitchelstown has always figured prominently 
Some distance to the 
north-east is Kilclooney Wood where Peter O'Neill 
Crowley was ambushed and killed in 1867. The 
great Irish Republican General Liam Lynch was 


in the National Movement. 


born at Anglesboro just outside Mitchelstown and 
attended school here. In the spacious square 
stands a monument to the Land League leader John 
Mandeville who was the nephew of Colonel John 
O'Mahoney, the founder of the Fenian organiza- 
tion in the United States. During the trial of 
Mandeville and John O’Brien in 1887 under the 
“Crimes Act” the R.I.C. opened fire on the people 
attending a rally in the square and killed Michael 
Lonergan, John Shinnick and Maurice Casey. Con- 
crete crosses in the pavement mark where these 
victims of the crown fell. The words “Remember 
Mitchelstown” were used as an Irish national slo- 


gan during the remaining days of the Land War. 


Saint Fanahan is the patron saint of Mitchels- 
town and his feast day which is on the 25th day 


of November is a day of great celebration. 
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BANTRY 


BANTRY BAY 


Who has not heard of renowned Bantry Bay? It is one of the most beautiful bays adorning 
the coastline of Ireland with its scenic array of sheltering hills in the background and the historic forts 
of O'Sullivan Beare standing on Whiddy Island in the outer bay. 


Historically it is worthy of note as having been entered by the French fleet coming to the aid of 
James II in 1689 and again in later times when the ill-fated expedition of General Hoche was scattered 
by storms when coming to help Wolfe Tone in his attempt to rid Ireland of her British oppressors, 


With Bantry as headquarters, the tourist may travel along the bay to famed Glengarriff, perhaps 
the most beautiful spot in all Europe. 


The colorful Bantry Regatta attracts visitors from many parts of the world and the setting, in 
such scenic splendor, makes it appeal to tourists as well as yachting enthusiasts. 


Its agricultural show is one of the most important in Ireland and brings exhibitors from all over 
the British Isles. 
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SKIBBEREEN 


Skibbereen is located on the River Ilen where it widens out to form a creek and units its 
waters with an inlet of Baltimore Bay. The Pro-Cathedral, which serves as the headquarters 
of the ancient Diocese of Ross, is a beautiful Grecian edifice erected in 1826. A short dis- 


tance to the west of the town stand the ruins of the Cistercian Abbeystrowry. 


Lough Ine is a beautiful salt-water lake picturesquely situated in the midst of the hills 
three miles south of Skibbereen. The ruins of an ancient castle of the O’Donnell’s stand on 


an island in the centre of the lake. There is a Marine Biology Station on the island. 


Five miles further south is the old-world fishing village of Baltimore. In addition to the 
fishing industry for which it is famous, Baltimore is a noted boat and yacht building centre. 
During a raid by Algerian pirates in 1631 many inhabitants of Baltimore were killed and 
over 200 were captured and shipped as slaves to North Africa. Thomas Davis gave us a vivid 


poetic description of the historic episode in the “Sack of Baltimore.” 


Skibbereen is a favorite headquarters for tourists because of the beautiful surrounding 
area and its many historic spots. The countryside is dotted with the ruins of castles of the 
once powerful O’Driscoll’s. Skibbereen produced two great patriot Bishops—Eoin Mackgan 
who was killed in Battle in 1602 and Boetius Egan who was hanged by the British at Carri- 
gadrohid in 1650. 
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RAIN AT KINSALE 


The cold rain sweeps upon Kinsale 
Through angled layers of mist and sun 
In marching files, till a burst of hail 


Pours from the throat of a muffled gun. 


The furze burns dim but the fuchsias flame 
As seasons shift twixt hill and hill 
And there comes the light that has no name 


To dance on the thatch and the domer sill. 


Thrice by the hour I count the squalls 
With their captive sun and whistling tune 
While women run in their hooded shawls, 


Black ghosts caught in the glare of noon. 


The Spanish fleet is lost in a cloud, 
Lost in silence with the eyeless man 
Whose beard drips wet as he spurns the shroud 


To ask the sea how the rain began. 


A. M. SULLIVAN 
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EDEL QUINN 


Edel Quinn was born at Greenane, Kanturk, on 
September 14th, 1907. She was baptized in the 
Church of St. Mary at Castlemagner. 


Edel was an Irish girl “who by sheer force of 
example was destined to influence the course of 
history.” Her early life gave no hint of future 
glory, for she was attractive, charming and gay— 
a business girl among a thousand others. 


A longing for a life of prayer and contemplation 
in the convent of the Poor Clares was never real- 
ized, for incurable tuberculosis prevented it. God 
had ordained that while her soul should remain 
forever cloistered, her convent was to be the roads 


of Africa. 


Edel Quinn was a great admirer and friend of 
the Most Rev. Peter Elias Magennis, O.Carm., 
General of the Carmelites. Before leaving for her 
mission in Africa, she called at Whitefriars Street 
to obtain his blessing. 


In 1936, at the age of twenty-nine, she set out 
for East Africa and spent herself in an heroic apos- 
tolate for seven and a half years as Envoy of the 
Legion of Mary. Under tremendous difficulties she 
succeeded in establishing the Legion all over the 
Vicariate of Zanzibar. Then with untiring zeal 
and ever-failing strength she worked through the 
huge territories of Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Nyasaland and on to the Island of Mauritius. 
There were periods of enforced rest in the hospital, 
but even there her apostolate continued by prayer 
and correspondence. An eye witness wrote of her 
in 1943 as she set out on one of her endless jour- 
neys, “She is not cured—now weighs six stone— 
finds the rainy season very trying — difficult to 
breathe — after slight physical exertion she is puff- 
ing and has to rest. She is a magnificent example 
of vocation faithfully followed.” 


All who knew her realized that under that vis- 
ible action there was intense union with God. The 
Mass, from her earliest years and right to the end, 
was the centre of her life. In the midst of her 
journeyings, she would fast as long as seventeen 
hours to receive Holy Communion. To the Blessed 
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EDEL QUINN 


Sacrament, Edel herself attributed her extraordin- 
aty power to carry on—“How lonely life would be 
without it,’ she wrote. Her intense love for the 
Mother of God, her childlike trust and complete 
dependence dominated every aspect of her life, for 
she lived to a unique degree in union with Mary. 
When asked if she had ever refused Our Lady any- 
thing, she replied: “No, I could never refuse her 
anything I thought she wanted.” 


Her gaiety continued to the very end, and a 
priest who visited her some days before her death, 
wrote that he found her “in the highest and most 
infectious of spirits.” The end came suddenly. 
Taken unawares, she simply asked, “What is hap- 
pening to me? Is Jesus coming?” It was May 12, 
1944, She is buried in Nairobi in a cemetery re- 
served for Missionaries. 


The diocesan process, the first step towards her 
beatification, has been begun in Nairobi. 


Her life has been written by His Excellency 
Leon-Joseph Suenens, Auxiliary Bishop of Malines, 
Belgium. Archbishop Riberi, Internuncio to China, 
in his introduction to her Life, states that she was 
“Destined by sheer force of example to influence 
the course of history.” 


THE LATE, BISHOP GALVIN 


FOUNDER OF THE COLUMBAN FATHERS 


Bishop Galvin was born in Newcestown, Co. Cork 
and was ordained priest in Maynooth, Ireland in 1909 for 


his home diocese of Cork. He spent his first three years as 
a priest in the United States, cn loan from Cork to Brook- 
lyn. From Brooklyn, instead of returning to Ireland, he 
went in 1912 to China to work among French and Chinese 
priests under a French Vincentian bishop. In 1916 he re- 
turned to Ireland with the hope of initiating an Irish 
missionary movement to provide priests for China. He 
was joined by a young Mayncoth professor, Father John 
Bowick, who had himself been thinking of going as a 
missionary to China, and these two priests, with the 
approval and blessing of the Irish Hierarchy founded in 
that year Ireland’s first native missionary body of secular 
priests—the Columban Fathers (known in Ireland as the 
Maynooth Mission to China). 


BISHOP GALVIN 


Father Galvin returned to China in 1920 as leader of 
the first band of priests for the missions. In 1924 he 
he became Prefect Apostolic of Ireland’s first mission territory in China, and, in 1927 its 


first Vicar Apostolic—in that year also he was consecrated bishop. 


Through his work for the establishment of the Columban Fathers in 1916 Bishop Gal- 
vin contributed greatly to the rebirth of the Irish missionary spirit which dates from that year, 
and which in the course of the next two decades gave the country a further four new mis- 


sionary institutes. 


The late Bishop Galvin spent forty years in China. In 1952 he was expelled from China 
by the Communists. The Society—the Columban Fathers—which he founded has grown to 
over seven hundred priest members. He died at St. Columban’s, Navan, Co. Meath, Ireland 
on February 23, 1956. 


Cork can well feel proud of this great Missionary Apostle she gave to the Church. May 


his soul rest in peace. 
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CORK and the WAR for IRISH INDEPENUENCE 


THE BURNING OF CORK CITY, 1920 


by FLORENCE O’ DONOGHUE 


Looking back over the span of half a century, 
the pattern of Ireland’s struggle for national inde- 
pendence up to 1921 may be seen as a combina- 
tion of effort in three distinct spheres—cultural, 
political and military. 


The seed-time of cultural revival, which began 
with the foundation of the Gaelic League in 1893, 
differed from the other two phases in that its diver- 
sified activities never became an integrated national 
movement, and that it did not have, overtly at 
least, the establishment of an Irish Republic as its 
objective. But it was the work which its numerous 
small organisations did for the language, literature, 
drama, the national games and music which gave 
the section of people who came under its influence 
contact with the historic Irish nation and its tradi- 
tions. The men and women who sustained that 
effort of organisation and teaching for twenty years 
were the pioneers in all that followed. They re- 
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vived the idea of Ireland’s separate nationhood and 
the imprescriptible right of her people to freedom. 


From 1913 to 1921 the political and military 
phases are almost concurrent, completely so from 
the 1918 General Election to the Truce. The 
Irish Republic, proclaimed in the Rising of Easter 
Week, 1916, was ratified by an overwhelming 
vote of the people in December 1918. Thereafter 
it became the duty of the nation’s armed forces to 
defend its Government and the institutions it has 
established from the aggression of British occupa- 
tion forces. From this military defence of a law- 
fully constituted Government resulted the efforts 
of the Irish Republican Army to eject the military 
forces of the invader and prevent the functioning 
of his civil administration. Inevitably, as the 
struggle developed, this defensive military aspect 
became the dominant one, and the areas in which 
it was most vigorously prosecuted, such as the city 
and county of Cork, became the scene of conflicts 
which have now taken their place in the centuries 
old story of resistance to foreign rule. 


es 


The establishment of the Irish Volunteer organi- 
sation in 1913 laid the foundations which made 
possible the later defence of native institutions. 
Amongst its pioneers in Cork were many who had 
long been active in the cultural revival which pre- 
ceded it, including Tomas MacCurtain, Terence 
MacSwiney, Sean O'Hegarty, Liam de Roiste and 
J. J. Walsh. 


Tomas MacCurtain became the Commandant 
of what was, territorialy and in numerical strength, 
the largest Brigade in Ireland. When the County 
and City were divided into three Brigade areas in 
1919 he was elected Commandant of Cork No. 1 
Brigade, a post which he filled with courage and 
distinction until he was murdered by Crown forces 
in March 1920. In the previous January he had 
been elected Lord Mayor. Terance MacSwiney 
succeeded him both as Brigade Commandant and 
as Lord Mayor of the City until his own heroic 
death on hunger strike in Brixton prison in No- 
vember, 1920. On MacSwiney’s death Sean 
O’Hegarty took command of Cork No. 1 Brigade 
and, maintaining the resolute policy of his pre- 
decessors, gave intrepid leadership and inspiration 
to his fighting men through all the bitter struggle 
to the Truce. 


The Commandant of Cork No. 2 Brigade from 
its formation until April 1921, when he was ap- 
pointed o/c 1st Southern Division, was Liam 
Lynch. At the age of 26 he had already established 
a reputation in the field of organisation and had 
led his command in the first successful attack, after 
the Rising, on British military forces. His Brigade 
made a major contribution to the fighting in 
County Cork despite the fact that his area was one 
of the most heavily garrisoned in the whole coun- 
try. He survived the struggle with the British 
Army of occupation to become Chief of Staff of 
the Republican forces in the Civil War. On the 
10th April 1923, in a running fight with Free State 
forces on the Knockmealdown mountains, he re- 
ceived the wound from which he died. 


The first Commandant of Cork No. 3 Brigade 
was Tom Hales. He came from a family of sturdy 
farmers in which historical memory and Fenian 
traditions had been vividly preserved—a family 
that had taken a notable part in the Land War of 
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the 80's. Himself a pioneer in the Volunteer 
Movement, he was typical of the men of Cork 
No. 3 Brigade Column who, under the command 
of Tom Barry, were to earn for themselves in many 
a bloody encounter a pre-eminent place amongst 
Ireland’s fighting men. 


When Tom Hales was captured by British forces 
in July, 1920, Charlie Hurley was appointed to 
command the Brigade. A soldier of intense and 
unselfish patriotism, a man of gentle and loveable 
disposition, he led his Brigade with gallant courage 
during the following nine months. On 19th 
March, 1920 he was surrounded in the house where 
he was recuperating after a bullet wound, and in 
fighting his way out through the cordon of British 
troops was shot dead. Liam Deasy was then 
appointed Brigade Commandant and under his 
leadership Cork No. 3 Brigade continued to add 
laurels to its already splendid record up to the 
ice: 


These were the men who carried the greatest 
responsibility for the operations of the Irish Re- 
publican Army in Cork City and County, and to 
their patriotism, courage and leadership must be 
attributed the achievements which made Cork one 
of the leading counties in the national struggle. 


The position in 1921, when the three Cork 
Brigades could call on the services of seventeen 
thousand men, and on the support and loyalty of 
a population unshaken by terror, was in almost 
unbelievable contrast to that which existed when 
the Volunteers were founded at the end of 1913. 
Then the eyes of the nation were turned to London, 
where Irish Parliamentary representatives sat in 
the British House of Commons; the tradition of 
armed force as a means of achieving freedom was 
discredited and forgotten; the people seemed con- 
tent with the provincial status which the promised 
Home Rule Bill would give. 


Even while the Volunteer Organisation was 
taking its first uncertain steps into an unknown 
adventure, in Cork City and County as elsewhere 
its ranks were split into two opposing sections in 
1914 by the demand of the leader of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party for absolute control. The 
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broken groups which emerged from the split in 
Cork on the side of the original Volunteer Execu- 
tive amounted to no more than 300 men. The 
split in the ranks of the Irish Volunteers brought 
them, as well as all nationalist Ireland, face to face 
with the old but long submerged question of alle- 
giance. John Redmond asked them to join the 
British Army and defend the Empire, the Volun- 
teer Executive asked them to remain at home and 
defend “the rights and liberties common to all the 
people of Ireland.” The great majority followed 
Redmond, and superficially it would appear that 
the nation was content to participate in the Euro- 


pean War as a loyal province of the British Empire. 


But the minority, steadfast in an older alle- 
giance, and believing in Ireland’s right to deter- 
mine her own external policy, maintained that she 
had no quarrel with any power but England, that 
she had no blood to shed in defence of any rights 
but her own. And so a new spirit was born; a 
manlier conception of national service emerged; 
the old ideal of national freedom for which so 
many generations had suffered and died once more 
became the cherished dream of all that was noblest 
and best in the Young Ireland of that day. 


On the base of the 300 loyal Volunteers scat- 
tered in the City and County of Cork, Tomas 
MacCurtain, Terence MacSwiney and their com- 
rades began the immense task of building an 
organization with a Volunteer Company in every 
parish of the County. How far they succeeded 
may be judged from the fact that they were able to 
put over one thousand armed men in the field on 
Easter Sunday, 1916. The now well known dif- 
ference of opinion which arose amonst the Volun- 
teer leaders in Dublin immediately before the 
Rising resulted in the conflicting orders which 
rendered the Cork Brigade impotent in that fateful 
week, Arrest and internment followed in the case 
of almost all the leaders and many of the Volun- 
teers. 


No single event in modern Irish history has 
been so significant in its results as the Proclamation 
of the Republic at Easter, 1916. The immediate 
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result was to reawaken the deepest and most en- 
during of those moral and spiritual forces that have 
moulded and continue to mould the character of 
the nation. 1917 was a year of awakening. 

As soon as work could be resumed, reorganisa- 
tion and rebuilding began both in the political 
and military fields. With zest and gladness men 
and women, boys and girls, came together all over 
the city and county and found in one or other of 
the national organisations a place in which to work 
for what had now become a cherished objecttve— 
independence and an Irish Republic. They wanted 
to do more than strike a blow for freedom; they 
At the end of 1918 the Bri- 
gade had reached a strength of 8,000 men, organ- 


wanted to attain it. 


ised in twenty Battalions having an average of 


eight companies each. 


At that point came the first great opportunity 
for the political movement, Sinn Fein, which had 
been in active formation side by side with the 
Volunteers. A General Election was decided on 
by the British Government at the end of the Euro- 
pean War, and it was held in December 1918. 
Sinn Fein contested all the 105 seats in the whole 
country and won seventy-three of them—an over- 
whelming vote in favour of sovereign indepen- 
dence, and a solemn endorsement of the Proclama- 


tion of the Republic. 


Cork City and County returned a Republican 
for every constituency. There was no contest in 
any county constituency, and though opposed in 
the city the Republican candidates, Liam de Roiste 
and J. J. Walsh, had an easy victory. Terence 


MacSwiney was returned unopposed for Mid Cork. 


The result of the election was a major disaster 
for British imperial policy in Ireland. When Dail 
Eireann met in January 1919, and, acting as the 
lawfully elected representatives of the people, de- 
clared national independence and established a 
Government to administer the affairs of the Re- 
public, it was clear to the Volunteers that the his- 


toric moment of crisis had come. Two Govern- 


ments could not exist; one must inevitably destroy 
the other or be itself destroyed. Volunteer duty 
was clear; the government of the Republic and its 
institutions would have to be defended. In the 
last resort their continued existence depended on 
the loyalty and military capacity of those who had 
been honoured with the custody and use of the 
nation’s arms. 


Arms were few indeed for such a task. The 
Cork Volunteers had been availing of every op- 
. portunity that presented itself to acquire arms, 
either by importation in small quantities or by pur- 
chase or capture from the occupation forces. Dur- 
ing the previous year a number of captures had 
been made without serious casualties which had an 
excellent effect on Volunteer morale. In Septem- 
ber, 1917, a well planned raid on the Cork Gram- 
mar School, then being used by the British as a 
training centre, resulted in the acquisition of forty- 
seven service rifles. In April, 1918, Eyeries police 
barracks was entered in a surprise raid and stripped 
of its arms and equipment. In July, two R.LC. 
men were disarmed at Bealaglanna, between Bal- 
lingeary and Ballyvourney, in what was in fact 
the first ambush of police in open country since 
the Rising. 


These activities were the result of local initia- 
tive, and did not in fact receive any encourage- 
ment from G.H.Q. The absence of a definite policy 
of action for the Volunteers had created a state of 
anxiety amounting almost to crisis in the Cork 
Brigades by the middle of 1919. The exuberant 
enthusiasm evoked by the Easter Rising was set- 
tling into a calmer appraisal of the task ahead. 
The spur which the conscription threat of the pre- 
vious year had provided was no longer operative. 
Training palled; many men discontinued attend- 
ing parades; they could see no prospect of a con- 
flict and no arms with which to train or fight. 


It was the officers of the Cork and a few other 
Southern Brigades who eventually convinced 
G.H.Q. of the wisdom of a policy of action—in- 
deed of the necessity for it if the organisation was 
not to crumble and disintegrate. But it took time, 
and the end of the year had come before a qualified 
sanction to some activities was given. The fine 
sense of discipline in the officers and men of the 
Cork Brigades was the dominant factor both in 
convincing G.H.Q. and in initiating a policy of 
action for the whole army. 
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During 1919 a number of actions similar to 
those of 1918 had taken place. In January three 
British soldiers were disarmed near Macroom, 
Araglin RIC. barracks was captured without a 
fight in April; at Rathclarin, Kilbrittain a British 
military party was disarmed in July; in the same 
month Howe’s Strand Coast Guard Station was 
captured after a struggle, having been raided in 
the previous month and stripped of its arms and 
equipment. At Fermoy, on the 7th September, 
Cork No. 2 Brigade disarmed a party of British 
Military in daylight ia the middle of a town gar- 
risoned by thousands of troops, and got away with 
fifteen rifles. In November a British Naval Vessel 
lying at Bantry was raided and all its arms and 
equipment removed. 


Much work was done during the year in build- 
ing up the civil administration of the Government. 
Dail courts of Justice were established and oper- 
ated so successfully that British Courts were de- 
serted both by litigants and lawyers. Preparations 
were made for the pending elections to local coun- 
cils and public bodies, which resulted in their 
complete control by Sinn Fein representatives, and 
the eventual transfer of their allegiance from the 
British controlled Local Government Board to the 
Irish Republic. The first steps were taken in the 
formation of a Republican police force. 


The first phase of forward policy in 1920 was 
directed towards rendering impotent one of the 
most dangerous British institutions in Ireland— 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. This had two as- 
pects, a ban on the recruitment of Irishmen for 
the force, combined with inducements to serving 
members to resign, and attacks on their widely 
distributed posts and barracks. The first police 
barracks to be successfully attacked and captured 
was Carrigtwohill. The 4th Battalion of Cork 
No. I Brigade took it by assault after breaching a 
wall with explosives on 2nd January, 1920. There 
were no casualties on either side. Castlemartyr 
barracks was captured by the same Battalion in 
February and Cloyne on 8th May. 
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Many other police posts were attacked in all 
parts of the County with the result that many of 
the small and isolated stations were closed and 
their garrisons concentrated in the larger barracks 
in cities and towns. In a general operation on 3rd 
April all these evacuated buildings were destroyed. 
This cleared large areas of the County of the only 
reliable sources of information available to the 
British forces and relieved the national organisa- 
tions to some extent from a constant, prying, hos- 
tile surveillance. About the same time LR.A. In- 
telligence services were put on a regular organisa- 
tion basis in all three Brigades. 


By mid 1920 the struggle, while increasing in 
intensity, developed into its final phase. The guer- 
illa warfare concept, pioneered in the South, began 
to be accepted as the only means by which the 
poorly armed national forces could hope to offer 
effective resistance to the immensely more power- 
ful and better equipped forces of the army of 
occupation. Attacks on the remaining police bar- 
racks and on police patrols were intensified. In 
some cases, as at Blarney and Carrigadrohid, the 
buildings were so badly damaged in these attacks 
that they had to be evacuated. 


LR.A. organisation was never rigid; it was con- 
stantly adapting itself to the changing conditions 
under which it had to fight. Towards the end of 
1920 the final developments of its organisation 
brought the Flying Columns into the field and 
created its most effective fighting force. In spirit, 
in morale, in discipline, in endurance, in gallant 
courage and unselfish service they were unsur- 
passed by any army in the world in any age. All 
three Brigades established Columns, and it was 
these units mainly who bore the brunt of the 
fighting up to the Hguce: 


The British Government became thoroughly 
alarmed, The reconquest of Ireland by military 
force became immediate official policy. Fresh 
troops were poured into the country. The R.LC., 
decimated by resignations and casualties, was laid 
open to recruitment from the scourings of British 
jails, thus originating the Black and Tan, and a 
new force, the Auxiliary Division, was formed 
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from ex officers of the British forces with war 
experience. Three companies of these gentlemen 
were stationed in County Cork. 


In April Lord French, the Viceroy, declared that 
the Volunteers were an army, “properly organ- 
ised in regiments and Brigades, led by disciplined 
officers”. In June, General Macready, Commander 
in Chief of the British forces in Ireland announced 
that his troops were on active service. The exist- 
ence of a state of war could no longer be denied. 
About the same time a gradual shifting began of 
the weight of British forces into the Southern 
counties. The I.R.A. replied with a steady increase 
in activity, and a greater number of operations on 
a larger scale. 


In June a military cycle patrol was disarmed at 
Carrigtwohill. In July Divisional Commissioner 
Smyth, who had been urging the police to even 
more ruthless action was shot dead in the County 
Club, Cork. In August another military cycle 
patrol was attacked and disarmed near Ballyvour- 
ney. That was the end of such patrols in County 
Cork. 


In a well planned action in September Mallow 
military barracks was captured—the first successful 
attack of its kind. The booty of two machine guns, 
twenty seven riflles and 4,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion made possible the larger successful actions 
undertaken by Cork No. 2 Brigade Columns. 


Early in October Schull R.LC. barracks was 
taken by surprise, and at Ballydrochane, near Kan- 
turk a military lorry was ambushed and captured. 
At the end of the month, in a similar attack at 
Toureen, Cork No. 3 Brigade Column intercepted 
two military lorries, and destroyed one of them. 
This added fourteen rifles, some Mills bombs and 
1,400 rounds of ammunition to the Columns 
armament. 


On 28th November one of the decisive actions 
of the war took place at Kilmichael. Auxiliary 
forces had been raiding, shooting and terrorising 
the countryside for some months. On this cold 
November evening two lorry loads of them ran 
into the position where the Cork No. 3 Brigade 
Column had been lying in ambush since dawn. 
In the fight three Volunteers were killed and the 
whole party of Auxiliaries wiped out. Their lor- 
ries were burned and their arms taken by the 
victorious column. 


In December Cork No. 2 Brigade had two 
successful actions. The first was at Leary’s Cross 
near Castlelyons where a military lorry was inter- 
cepted. The driver was hit and crashed his vehicle. 
The British party scattered through the adjoining 
fields, and in the subsequent pursuit nine soldiers 
surrendered and were disarmed. The second ac- 
tion, at Glencurrane, was carried out in co-opera- 
tion with the East Limerick Brigade Column. Two 
lorries of British troops were attacked in a pre- 
pared position on their return journey from Kil- 
worth to Tipperary. In this case the Column had 
the advantage of having one of the Hotchkiss 
machine guns captured at Mallow. After two of 
their party had been killed and three wounded the 
British surrendered. The Column captured eighteen 
rifles, six hundred rounds of ammunition, two 
dozen Mills grenades and some sacks of mails. 


At the end of 1920 the Occupation forces in 
County Cork had been driven into strongly forti- 
fied posts and large barracks. Few of these posts 
were capable of being taken by assault with the 
weapons available to the ILR.A., although there 
was one notable exception — Roscarbery R.I.C. 
barracks—taken after a night long struggle on 
3 ist March, 1921. - The” Briash forces could no 
longer move between their barracks except in 
strong parties, small groups could no longer raid 
into the countryside at will and their search opera- 
tions developed more and more into widespread 
Sweeps occupying several days in which thousands 
of troops were engaged. The I.R.A. had carried 
Out a systematic plan of road trenching and bridge 
destruction, in so far as it was possible to do so 
without imposing great hardship on the civil popu- 
lation. Enemy movement was thereby slowed 
down and made more difficult. 


These factors caused the typical action to be- 
come one of larger forces on both sides and to 
locate them in positions on the routes normally 
used by the occupation forces, 


Sean Moylan’s Column in North Cork am- 
bushed a police convoy at Tureengarriffe on 28th 
January. After a fight in which two of the police 
were killed and the remainder wounded, they 
surrendered. Their arms and equipment fell into 
the hands of the ILR.A. Divisional Commissioner 
Holmes, who had succeeded the infamous Divi- 
sional Commissioner Smyth, was killed in this 
engagement. 

A new type of action took place at Drishanebeg 
near Millstreet on 11th February. A train carrying 
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troops as well as civilian passengers was halted 
and attacked at a point on the railway line where 
the Millstreet Battalion Column had taken up 
position. The military party was called on to 
surrender but replied with rifle fire. Fire was then 
opened on the carriages they occupied and after 
about fifteen minutes they surrendered. One had 
been killed and several wounded. The Column 
collected fifteen rifles and 700 rounds of ammu- 
nition, 

Eight days later a similar train ambush at 
Upton, on the Cork-Bandon line, had less fortu- 
nate results. The military party was far larger 
than had been anticipated. In a fight against su- 
perior numbers three Volunteers were killed, and 
two, including the Brigade Commandant, Charlie 
Hurley, wounded. Six civilians also lost their 
lives. 


At Coolavokig, between Macroom and Bally- 
vourney, on 25th February an encounter took place 
which, if it had gone according to plan, would 
have been one of the largest actions of the whole 
struggle. A Column of 100 men of Cork No. 1 
Brigade had been occupying the position every 
day during the previous week. At 8 a.m. on the 
25th, 112 Auxiliaries in nine lorries and one car 
approached the position from the east. They were 
presumably aware of the approximate location of 
the Column, and had never been known to move 
at so early an hour. 


Because their approach was not signalled and 
because they observed one man not under cover, 
they halted the convoy when only part of it had 
come into the ambush position. The result was 
that only one of the two Lewis machine guns 
which the column had, and twenty two of its 
sixty rifles came into action. Also one of the rear 
Auxiliary lorries raced back to Macroom for rein- 
forcements. After the fight had gone on for three 
hours, hundreds of troops began to arrive, and 
the Column had to be withdrawn. This was done 
successfully without the loss of a man or a rifle. 
Fourteen of the Auxiliaries were killed including 
the o/c Major Grant. 


On 3rd March ‘Sean Moylan’s Column was 
again in action at Clonbannin on the main Mallow 
—Killarney road. The position was occupied at 
6 a.m. and at 2.15 p.m. three lorries, an armoured 
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car and a touring car drove into it from the west. 
This convoy was well spread out and occupied 
about half a mile of the road. This had been 
anticipated. When fire was opened by the Col- 
umn the driver of the leading lorry was hit and 
the vehicle was ditched. The driver of the ar- 
moured car was also hit and that also ran off the 
road. The other lorries halted, their occupants 
dismounted quickly and sought whatever cover 
they could find. 


The heavy machine gun of the armoured car 
came into action after about five minutes, and 
continued firing during the whole course of the 
fight. The column had no means of putting it out 
of action. It dominated the road, effectively pre- 
venting the attackers from outflanking the post- 
tion taken up by the British. The fight continued 
for over two hours without a decision. Night was 
coming on, and reinforcements could be expected 
to arrive. It was decided to withdraw the Column 
which had suffered no casualties. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Cumming and twelve others had been killed 
and fifteen wounded. 


On 19th March Tom Barry’s Cork No. 3 Bri- 
gade Column had its heaviest and most successful 
engagement at Crossbarry. The Column, over 
100 strong, arrived at Ballyhandle where it was 
to billet at 1 a.m. Soon afterwards reports of 
large scale enemy movements were received, and 
further reports indicated that very considerable 
forces of British troops were concentrating on all 
sides of the area. The Column was mobilised at 
2.30 a.m. and marched to Upton, where all sec- 
tions had taken up their positions by 4.30 a.m. 
It was not until 8 a.m. that a long line of lorries 
carrying troops came into the main ambush post- 
tion. When fire was opened on them they scram- 
bled from the lorries and scattered into the fields 
leaving many dead and wounded. Three sections 
of the Column pursued them for some distance, 
collected the arms they had left behind including 
a Lewis gun, and burned the lorries. 


In a short time a further British attack came 
from the south east and the sections were ordered 
back to their positions. This attack was beaten 
off, only to be followed by a third from the west. 
This too was beaten off. After two hours of 
fighting the Column was in complete control of 
the engagement, but more fresh British troops 
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were likely to arrive, so the Column was with- 
drawn. They had lost three Volunteers killed and 
two wounded. This was a decisive victory for the 
LR.A. Thousands of troops had been engaged in 
an elaborately planned effort to surround and de- 
stroy the Column. That effort was defeated by 
the excellent leadership of Tom Barry and the 
disciplined fighting quality of his Column. 


The last large scale action in the County before 
the Truce took place at Rathcoole, between Mill- 
street and Mallow, on 16th June 1921. A com- 
bined force of units from five Battalions of Cork 
No. 2 Brigade, numbering with protective ele- 
ments 140 men, under the command of Paddy 
O’Brien attacked a party of Auxiliaries travelling 
in four lorries. As at Clonbanin, the vehicles were 
spaced well apart. 


Seven land mines were laid on the road by 
the Column and in the action three of these were 
exploded. One was detonated as the rear lorry 
passed over it, another as the leading lorry reached 
its position, and the third later when a party of 
Auxiliaries attempted an outflanking movement. 
Both the mined lorries were put out of action 
and the remaining two were trapped between them. 
The action developed into a long duel. After an 
hour the Auxiliary machine guns were still in 
action and it was clear that the attackers could 
not achieve a complete victory with their very 
limited ammunition supply. The order for with- 
drawal was given and the whole attacking force 
retired without casualties. 1,350 rounds of ammu- 
nition was recovered by a search party next day 
which the Auxiliaries had lost in evacuating the 
remnants of their convoy in the darkness of the 
previous night. 


These were the larger actions. Space does not 
permit mention of the hundreds of minor activi- 
ties in which only small groups of Volunteers 
were involved. In the city an active service unit 
maintained a continuous series of attacks with 
revolvers and hand grenades; barracks were fre- 
quently sniped and on a few occasions subjected 
to heavier fire. These widespread activities made 
a valuable contribution to the general effort. At 
no time could the occupation forces feel entirely 
secure, they were deprived of normal relaxation, 
and the consequent tension and fear of attack had 
a shattering effect on their morale, 


The Cork Brigades all suffered the casualties 
and reverses inevitable in war. Cork No. 1 lost 
its first two Brigade Commanders. Tomas Mac- 
Curtain died by the assassin’s bullet when the city 
and county had conferred on him the greatest 
honours-in the people’s gift to bestow at the time 
—command of the I.R.A. and the Mayoralty of 
their rebel city. 


If the most triumphant death is that of the 
martyr, Terence MacSwiney achieved it when he 
died in Brixton prison after his heroic fast. No 
single sacrifice in the whole course of the struggle 
had the same world wide impact on public opinion 
as the death of this brave and steadfast man. 


Tom Hales, the first Commandant of Cork No. 
3 Brigade was captured and subsequently tortured. 
His Brigade Quartermaster Pat Harte, taken with 
him and subjected to the same treatment, lost his 
reason as a result and died in a Mental Hospital. 
Charlie Hurley, who succeeded Tom Hales as 
Brigade Commandant was killed in action near 
Crossbarry. 


Many other officers and men made the supreme 
sacrifice, eitheir in action, or by being killed, 
officially after military courtmartial, or unofficially 
at the hands of their captors. Heavy casualties 
were suffered at Clonmult, at Mourneabbey and 
at Dripsey. But despite these losses, and those 
caused by arrests and imprisonment, the struggle 
was being maintained in Cork City and County 
with great persistence and determination. Atrall 
times the I.R.A. had the support and loyalty of 
the great majority of the people. 


Cork men may well be proud both of the leader- 
ship and the achievements of the Cork Brigades 
in the struggle for freedom. In defence of the 
Government of the Republic and its institutions 
they fought with arms captured from their Oppo- 


nents; they had no barracks but the homes of a 
faithful people, no bases or supply services, no 
medical or nursing aids save those supplied by 
fearless doctors and the brave women of Cumann- 
na-mBan. They had no external material help, 
but in addition to the strength drawn from their 
own united people at home they had the moral 
and financial support of the Irish Race in America 
and indeed all over the world. 


How well the whole purpose of the struggle 
was understood in the United States could not be 
better illustrated than it was in the great speech 
of Cardinal O’Connell at Madison Square Garden 
on 10th December, 1918. Speaking to that nation- 
wide gathering of American citizens of Irish blood 
the Cardinal said: 


“In every century, for seven hundred years, 
by protest, by appeal, by Parliament, by arms 
when other means seemed futile, but in any 
event by one means or another as she found 
it in her power to use them, Ireland has never 
failed to keep alive her own sense of distinct 
nationhood, and impress it as palpably as 
conditions would allow on a listening world. 
As a profoundly Christian nation she has 
clung to the law of God in all ,these demon- 
strations of loyalty to herself. 


But ever and always, every method she 
adopted, every leader who spoke her cause, 
every victory won, every defeat suffered, 
every weapon used, every strategy designed, 
ever and ever the same purpose is clearly 
visible, and the purpose is the vindication of 
Ireland’s right to Government only by the © 
consent of the governed.” 


(Editor’s Note) Cork No. 2 Brigade was divided 
in 1921 to become Nos. 2 and 4 Brigades, See 
author’s book “No Other Law.” 
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O'DONOVAN ROSSA 


O'Donovan Rossa was born in Rosscarbery, Co. Cork, on 
September 10, 1831, and while still a small child was taken to 
his grandfather's home in the country and remained there until 
he was almost seven years. 


The national spirit of Ireland was not really dead after the 
Young Ireland movement was gone; it was only hidden by the 
gloom of the famine years. As early as 1856 a group of young 
men, led by Jeremiah O'Donovan Rossa, set on foot in the 
town of Skibbereen, Co. Cork, a small organization called 
The Phoenix Society. Soon afterwards, in Paris and New York, 
James Stephens, John O’Mahony, John O'Leary, Michael Do- 
heny, Joseph Denieffe, and others, were meeting, thinking and 
planning for the future. All the groups amalagamated into the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood on St. Patrick’s Day, 1858. 
The young men of Skibbereen made rapid progress in their 
study of the soldiers’ trade. The English took alarm, and at 
four o'clock on the morning of the 5th of December, 1858, 
O'Donovan Rossa made his first entry into a British prison 
when the gates of Cork Jail opened to receive him. He was 
kept eight months in prison, and was released in July 1859. 


O’DONOVAN ROSSA 


Rossa married the gifted poetess, Mary Jane Irwin of Clonakilty, Co. Cork, who stood so bravely 
by his side through all the long years of adversity and poverty and happiness. He was now thirty-four 
and his bride was just over eighteen. He went to Dublin and took over the managership of the Fenian 
weekly Newspaper, the Irish People. While doing this work, he visited Scotland and England on Fenian 
business. The Irish People had a stormy career until September 15, 1865, when its office was raided, and 
its staff arrested for the crime of daring to challenge “the right of the British to rule Ireland.” 


O'Donovan Rossa stood in defiance of Judge Keogh. Judge William Keogh had posed in earlier life 
as a patriot. Rossa dispensed his counsel and conducted the case himself. The great crime against him, 
was his name, and his having known Stephens, O'Mahony and O'Leary. He was found guilty on all 
counts. He was sent to Pentonville Prison, England, on Christmas Eve, 1865. The way he was dealt with 
from the very beginning showed that special punishment was to be inflicted in his case. Rossa had ex- 
perience of four English Prisons—Pentonville, Portland, Millbank and Chatham. God gave to O’Dono- 
van Rossa many gifts and among them were two that kept him sane when the enemies of Ireland were trying 
to break his spirit, as well as his body, and to derange his mind, in the secrecy and solitude of their 
prisons, viz., a sense of humor, and love of the past. While in prison in 1869, the people of Tipperary 
elected him to the British Parliament at the head of the poll. Rossa’s long battle with high and low Brit- 
ish officialdom won release for him and several other Fenian prisoners just six years after his arrival in 
England, condemned to imprisonment for life. On January 5, 1871, he was released with four others, and 
left England as outlaws banished from the land of their love, they started on their journey to America. 


O'Donovan Rossa settled down with his family in New York. He was a member of the County 
Cork Men’s Benevolent, Patriotic and Protective Association. He died in St. Vincent’s Hospital, Staten 
Island, New York, on June 29, 1915. He suffered a long illness before death came to release him. Prior 
to his death, he requested his body would be laid to rest in the soil of his native land. The remains 
arrived in Dublin on Tuesday, July 27, 1915, and he was buried in the Republican Plot in Glasnevin on 
the following Sunday. When the coffin had been lowered, Patrick Pearse spoke nobly and inspiringly in 
praise of him. 


“Splendid and holy causes are served by men who are themselves splendid and holy. O'Donovan 
Rossa was splendid in the proud manhood of him, splendid in the heroic gtace of him, splendid in the 
Gaelic strength and clarity and truth of him... . The clear true eyes of this man almost alone in his day 
visioned Ireland as we of today would surely have her: not free merely, but Gaelic as well: not Gaelic 
merely but free as well.” 
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CORKMEN in AMERICAN HIERARLHY 


by Very REV. DONAL M. O’CALLAGHAN 


Clancy, William 

(1802-1847 ) 

Oreus (1834-1846) 

Born, February, 1802, Cork, Ireland, the son FF 
Daniel and Mary (Geary) Clancy. Educated, St. 
Patrick’s College, Carlow, Ireland; St. Patrick’s 
Seminary, Maynooth, Ireland. Ordained, May 24, 
1823, Maynooth, by Archbishop Daniel Murray, 
of Dublin. Member of the faculty of St. Patrick’s 
College, Carlow, 1823-1834. Elected to the titular 
see of Oreus and appointed coadjutor bishop of 
Charleston, c.j.s., October 30, 1834. Consecrated, 
December 21, 1834, Carlow, by Bishop Edward 
Nolan, of Kildare, assisted by Bishop Michael 
Slattery, of Cashel, and Bishop William Kinsella, 
of Ossory. Attended the Third Provincial Council 
of Baltimore, 1837. Translated to the vicariate 
apostolic of British Guiana, April 12, 1837. Died, 
June 19, 1847, Cork, Ireland; buried, Cork. 


England, John 

(1786-1842) 

Charleston (1820-1842) 

Born, September 23, 1786, Cork, Ireland, the 
son of Thomas and Honora (Lordan) England, St. 
Patrick’s College, Carlow, Ireland. Ordained, 
October 11, 1808, Cork, by Bishop Francis Moy- 
lan, of Cork. Engaged in pastoral work in the 
diocese of Cork, 1808-1812, 1817-1820. Founded 
The Religious Repository, a Catholic Monthly. 
President of the diocesan College of St. Mary, 
Cork, 1812-1817; meanwhile acted as a member 
of the faculty of the College, inspector of the poor 
schools of Cork, secretary to the Fever Hospital, 
Cork, and a member of the committee serving sev- 
eral charitable institutions of Cork. Acted as secte- 
tary of the diocese of Cork and secretary to the 
board of examiners of candidates for Holy Orders, 
1808-1817. Active in trying to ameliorate condi- 
tions on the transports carrying political prisoners 
to America and elsewhere; fought against the pro- 
posed “veto” of the English Government regarding 
the appointment of English and Irish bishops. 
Elected, July 11, 1820, to the newly erected see 
of Charleston. Consecrated, September 21, 1820, 
Cork, by Bishop John Murphy, of Cork, assisted 
by Bishop Kieran Moran, of Ossory, and Bishop 
Patrick Kelly, of Richmond. Founded, 1822, the 
Philosophical and Classical Seminary of Charles- 
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ton, South Carolina, and in 1822, the United States 
Catholic Miscellany, Charleston, the first distinc- 
tive Catholic paper in the United States. Ad- 
dressed the House of Representatives in the 
presence of John Quincy Adams, President of the 
United States, January 8, 1826. Repeatedly urged 
a national synod, a fact that had much to do with 
the calling of the Provincial Councils of Baltimore. 
Acted as apostolic delegate to Haiti, 1833-1837. 
Refused several Irish dioceses, among which was 
the metropolitan see of Cashel. Died, April 11, 
1842, Charleston, South Carolina; buried Charles- 
ton. 


Hennessy, John Joseph 

(1847-1920) 

Wichita (1889-1920) 

Born, July 19, 1847, near Cloyne, County Cork, 
Ireland, the son of Michael and Ellen (Cronin) 
Hennessy. Educated, the Christian Brothers Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Missouri; St. Vincent's Seminary, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri, St. Francis Seminary, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Ordained, November 28, 
1869, St. Louis, by Bishop Joseph Projectus Mache 
boeuf, titular bishop of Epiphania and vicar apos- 
tolic of Colorado and Utah. Engaged in missionary 
work in the diocese of St. Louis, 1869-1880; editor 
of the St. Louis Youth’s Magazine, 1880-1886; 
engaged in pastoral work in the archdiocese of St. 
Louis, 1880-1888. Elected to the newly erected 
see of Wichita, February 11, 1889. Consecrated, 
November 30, 1888, St. Louis by Archbishop 
Peter Richard Kenrick, of St. Louis, assisted by 
Bishop John Hennessy, of Dubuque, and Bishop 
Michael Louis Mary Fink, O.S.B., of Leavenworth. 
Died, July 13, 1920, Wichita, Kansas; buried, 
Wichita. 


Lenihan, Thomas Mathias 

(1843-1901) 

Cheyenne (1896-1901) 

Born, May 21, 1843, Mallow, County Cork, Ire- 
land, the son of Edmund and Mary (Donavan) 
Lenihan. Educated, St. Thomas College, Bards- 
town, Kentucky; St. Vincent’s Seminary, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri; St. Francis Seminary, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Ordained, November 19, 
1868, Dubuque, Iowa, by Bishop John Hennessy, 
of Dubuque. Engaged in pastoral work in the 


diocese and archdiocese of Dubuque, 1868-1896. 
Elected to the see of Cheyenne, November 30, 
1896. Consecrated, February 24, 1897, Dubuque, 
by Archbishop John Hennessy, of Dubuque, as- 
sisted by Bishop Henry Cosgrove, of Davenport, 
and Bishop Thomas Bonacum, of Lincoln. Died, 
December 15, 1901, Dubuque, Iowa; buried, 
Dubuque. 


Lowney, Denis Matthew 

(1863-1918) 

Hadrianopolis (1917-1918) 

Born, June 1, 1863, Castletown-Bere Haven, 
diocese of Cloyne, Ireland, the son of Denis and 
Bridget (Hanley) Lowney. Educated, St. Laur- 
ent’s College, Montreal, Canada; Manhattan Col- 
lege, New York, New York; Grand Seminary, 
Montreal. Ordained, December 17, 1887, Mon- 
treal, by Archbishop Edward Charles Fabre, of 
Montreal. Engaged in pastoral work in the diocese 
of Providence, 1887-1917; served successively as 
Chancellor and vicar general of the diocese of 
Providence. Elected to the titular see of Had- 
rianopolis, August 24, 1917, and named auxiliary 
Bishop of Providence. Consecrated, October 23, 
1917, Providence, Rhode Island, by Bishop 
Thomas Daniel Beaven, of Springfield, assisted by 
Bishop Daniel Francis Feehan, of Fall River, and 
Bishop John Joseph Nilan, of Hartford. Died, 
August 13, 1918, Providence, Rhode Island; bur- 
ied, Providence. 


O'Connell, Denis Joseph 

(1849-1927) 

Sebaste (1907-1912) ; Richmond (1912-1926) : 

Mariamme (1926-1927) 

Born, January 28, 1849, Donoughmore, 
County Cork, Ireland, the son of Michael and 
Bridget (O’Connell) O’Connell. Educated, St. 
Charles College, Ellicott City, Maryland; Urban 
College of the Propaganda, Rome, Italy. Ordained, 
May 26, 1877, Rome, by Constantine Cardinal 
Patirzi, vicar general to His Holiness. Successively 
engaged in pastoral work in the diocese of Rich- 
mond, secretary to Bishop George Conroy, of 
Ardagh and Clonmacnoise, and special envoy of 
Pope Leo XIII to Canada, and again engaged in 
pastoral work in the diocese of Richmond, 1877- 
1883. Engaged in the preparation of the prelim- 
inary work for the third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, 1883-1884. Rector of the North 
American College, Rome, 1885-1895; vicar of the 
Church of Santa Maria in Trasteverre, Rome, 
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1895-1903; rector of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C., 1903-1908. Made 
a domestic prelate of the papal household, March 
20, 1887. Elected to the titular see of Sebaste, 
December 16, 1907. Consecrated May 3, 1908, 
Baltimore, Maryland, by James Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, assisted by Archbishop 
Henry Moeller, of Cincinnati, and Bishop Henry 
Pinckney Northrop, of Charleston. Named 
auxiliary bishop of San Francisco, December 24, 
1908. Named Bishop of Richmond, January 19, 
1912. Resigned his see and named Archbishop of 
Mariamme, January 15, 1926. Died, January 1, 
1927, Richmond, Virginia; buried, Richmond. 


O’Connor, James 

(1823-1890) 

Dibon (1876-1885); Omaha (1885-1890) 

Born, September 10, 1823, Cobh, County 
Cork, Ireland, the son of Charles and Ellen (Kirk) 
O’Connor. Educated, St. Charles Borromeo Sem- 
inary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Urban College 
of the Propaganda, Rome, Italy. Ordained, March 
25, 1848, Rome, by James Philip Cardinal Fran- 
zoni. Engaged in missionary work in the diocese 
of Pittsburgh 1848-1857. Appointed superior of 
St. Michel’s Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
1857. Appointed rector of St. Charles Borromeo 
Seminary, Overlook, Pennsylvania, 1862. Engaged 
in pastoral work in the diocese and archdiocese of 
Philadelphia, 1862-1875. Elected to the titular 
see of Dibon, June 30, 1876, and appointed vicar 
apostolic of Nebraska. Consecrated, August 20, 
1876, Philadelphia, by Bishop Patrick John Ryan, 
titular bishop of Tricomia and auxiliary bishop of 
St. Louis, assisted by Bishop William O’Hara, of 
Scranton, and Bishop Jeremiah Francis Shanahan, 
of Harrisburg. Founded Creighton College, 
Omaha, Nebraska, 1879. Attended the third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, 1884. Made the 
first bishop of Omaha when the vicariate of 
Nebraska became the diocese of Omaha, October 
3, 1885. Interested in Catholic colonization. 
Died, May 27, 1890, Omaha; buried, Omaha. 


O'Sullivan, Jeremiah 

(1842-1896) 

Mobile (1885-1896) 

Born, February 6th, 1842, Kanturk, County 
Cork, Ireland, the son of John and Mary (Ahearn) 
O'Sullivan. Educated, St. Mary’s Seminary, Balti- 
more, Maryland. Ordained, June 30, 1868, 
Baltimore, by Archbishop Martin John Spalding, 


of Baltimore. Engaged in pastoral work in the 
archdiocese of Baltimore, 1868-1885. Elected to 
the See of Mobile, June 16, 1885. Consecrated, 
September 20, 1885, Washington, D.C., by Arch- 
bishop James Gibbons, of Baltimore, assisted by 
Bishop John Joseph Keane, of Richmond, and 
Bishop Henry Pinckney Northrop, of Charleston. 
Died, August’ 10, 1896, Mobile, Alabama, buried, 
Mobile. 


Purcell, John Baptist 

(1800-1883) 

Cincinnati (1833-1850); 

Cincinnati (1850-1883) 

Born, February 26, 1800, Mallow, County Cork, 
Ireland, the son of Edmund and Johanna 
(O'Keeffe) Purcell. Educated, St. Patrick’s Col- 
lege, Mallow; Mount St. Mary’s College and 
Seminary, Emmitsburg, Maryland; Seminary Of St. 
Sulpice, Paris, France; Seminary of St. Sulpice, Issy, 
France. Ordained May 20, 1826, Paris, by Arch- 
bishop Hyacinth Louis de Quelen, of Paris. Mem- 
ber of the faculty of Mount St. Mary’s College and 
Seminary, Emmitsburg, 1826-1829; President of 
Mount St. Mary’s College and Seminary, Emmits- 
burg, 1829-1833; Elected to see of Cincinnati, 
March 8, 1833. Consecrated, October 13, 1833, 
Baltimore, Maryland, by Archbishop James Whit- 
field, of Baltimore, assisted by Bishop John DuBois, 
S.S., of New York, and Bishop Francis Patrick 
Kenrick, titular bishop of Arata and auxiliary 
bishop of Philadelphia. Made an assistant at the 
pontifical throne, March 8, 1839. Founded St. 
Francis Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio, and the 
Seminary of Mount St. Mary of the West, Cincin- 
nati, 1848. Promoted to the newly erected metro- 
politan see of Cincinnati, July 18, 1850. Received 
the Sacred Pallium from Pope Pius IX, April 3, 
1851. Convened the first and second provincial 
Councils of Cincinnati in 1855 and 1858, respec- 
tively. Attended the Vatican Council, 1869-1870. 
Died, July 4, 1883, St. Martin, Ohio; buried, St. 
Martin. (Among his published works is A Debate 
on the Roman Catholic Religion (1838). 


Quinlan, John 

(1826-1883 ) 

Mobile (1859-1883 ) 

Born, October 19, 1826, Cloyne, County Cork, 
Ireland, the son of John and Mary (Kenefick ) 
Quinlan. Educated, Mount St. Mary’s College and 
Seminary, Emmitsburg, Maryland. Ordained, 
August 30, 1852, Cincinnati, Ohio, by Archbishop 
John Baptist Purcell, of Cincinnati. Successively 
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engaged in missionary and pastoral work in the 
archdiocese of Cincinnati, and rector of the College 
and Seminary of Mount St. Mary of the West, 
1854-1859. Elected to the see of Mobile, Septem- 
ber 22, 1859. Consecrated, December 4, 1859, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, by Archbishop Anthony 
Blanc, of New Orleans, assisted by Bishop James 
Frederick Wood, titular bishop of Antigonea and 
coadjutor bishop of Philadelphia, and Bishop 
William Henry Elder, of Natchez. Ministered per- 
sonally to the wounded soldiers at Shiloh during 
the Civil War. Attended the Vatican Council, 
1869-1870. Died, March 9, 1883, New Orleans; 
buried, Mobile, Alabama. 


Scannell, Richard 

(1845-1916) 

Concordia (1887-1891); Omaha (1891-1916) 

Born, May 12, 1845, Cloyne, County Cork, Ire- 
land, the son of Patrick and Johanna (Collins) 
Scannell. Educated, All Hallows College, Dublin, 
Ireland. Ordained, February 26, 1871, Dublin, by 
Bishop John Francis of St. Teresa Whelan, O. 
Carm., titular bishop of Aureopolis. Engaged in 
pastoral work in the diocese of Nashville, 1871- 
1887. Administrator of the diocese of Nashville, 
sede vacante, 1880-1887. Elected to the newly 
erected see of Concordia, August 9, 1887. Conse- 
crated, November 30, 1887, Nashville, Tennessee, 
by Archbishop Patrick Augustine Feehan, of Chi- 
cago, assisted by Bishop William George 
McCloskey, of Louisville, and Bishop Joseph Rade- 
macher, of Nashville. Transferred to the See of 
Omaha, January 30, 1891. Died, January 8, 
1916, Omaha, Nebraska; buried, Omaha. 


Tuigg, John 

(1820-1889) 

Pittsburgh (1876-1889) 

Born, February 19, 1820, Donoghmore, County 
Cork, Ireland, the son of Patrick and Mary 
(Cogan) Tuigg. Educated, All Hallows College, 
Dublin, Ireland; St. Michael’s Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Ordained, May 14, 1850, 
Pittsburgh, by Bishop Michael O'Connor, of 
Pittsburgh. Engaged in pastoral work in the dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh, 1850-1876. Elected to the see 
of Pittsburgh, January 11, 1876. Consecrated, 
March 19, 1876, Pittsburgh, by Archbishop James 
Francis Wood, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as- 
sisted by Bishop Jeremiah Francis Shanahan, of 
Harrisburg, and Bishop Tobias Mullen, of Erie. 
Died, December 7, 1889, Altoona, Pennsylvania; 
buried, Altoona. 


An Uld Time Horling Match Near Blarney 


by J. T. COLLINS 

This account of a hurling match, which took 
place some time about the year 1770, is taken from 
a manuscript written in 1831 by Father Mat Hor- 
gan, then Parish Priest of Blarney. He states he 
received the account from a few of his parishioners 
whose fathers had been eyewitnesses to the event 
described. 

He recounts how baronies, and sometimes coun- 
ties formerly contended in this noble and manly 
game of hurling. Boundaries were generally on 
each side of a river, and the leaders could select 
men from every district along its course to the sea. 

On the occasion in question, the leaders were 
Rowland Davies of Dawstown, Blarney; a land- 
lord’s son and Denis Horgan of Ballynaraha, in the 
same Parish, who was son to a prosperous farmer. 

Forty days were required to publish the terms of 
the impending contest and to assemble the players. 
Davies invited every hurler from Blarney to the 
western coast, brought them together and exercised 
them before the day appointed. 

The plain on which the match was fought is by 
the river Awmartin, a little north west of Garry- 
cloyne Chapel, more popularly known now, as 
“Waterloo” and a few miles north of Blarney 
village. 

Father Horgan states that the playing pitch was 
about three quarters of a mile in length, without 
fence, hollow or slough, surrounded by hills which 
sloped gently to its verge. 

The little river flows along by its eastern side in 
a southerly direction. 

Tents were pitched on both sides of the river, 
well filled with provisions to feed the spectators 
and the match was held on a fine day in the month 
of July when the grass was dry and short, and the 
ground elastic underfoot. 

Davies had his men clad in a most becoming 
manner. On the head was worn a green cap 
fringed with a band. A green ribbon bound the 
collars and wrists of the shirts, a red sash was 
around the waist. A white trouser was worn but 
the feet were bare lest any covering on them, may 
retard the speed of the player. 

The number of players allowed on each side was 
fifty and at noon Davies’ men were drawn up in 
order before the tents, whence they marched to the 
centre of the plain where they formed into line. 
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The music of the pipes, under a green flag flying, 
swelled the gentle breeze. 


Davies stood at their head dressed in a similar 
costume to his men, and distinguished only by his 
cap which was silk, fringed with deep gold lace, 
and decorated by a feather. 


He was then about twenty-two years of age and 
deemed the most manly figure in the County Cork. 


Horgan could not exert himself to obtain men 
so far away as could the youthful son of his land- 
lord. He contented himself with selecting his men 
from around Cork City and the districts of White- 
church, Carrignavar and Glenville. They were 
well known to him as being youthful, active and 
well acquainted with each other from their fre- 
quent meetings at local hurling matches. A few 
famous hurlers from the Youghal and Midleton 
districts heard of the forthcoming match; offered 
to try their fortunes and were duly enlisted by him 
in the team. 


Horgan’s men were on the eastern side of the 
little river and at a given signal he marched them 
into the field. Their dress was plain, simple and 
becoming, without any incumbrance. They were 
of a hardy appearance, well inured to labor and 
seemingly not discouraged by the splendid appear- 
ance of their opponents. 

Another signal was sounded and both sides 
formed with extended lines, having each, three 
divisions. The strongest and ablest men were 
placed in the main body, consisting of twenty-six 
men and the more youthful and active constituted 
the two wings, twelve on each side. 


At both extremeties of the plain, two lofty poles 
had been erected between which the ball should 
be impelled to decide the victory. The teams con- 
sisting of one-hundred handsome looking young 
men, with hurleys in hand, stood facing each other 
until the plain was cleared. 

On casting lots, Horgan won and decided to play 
facing the southern goal-posts though the sun’s 
rays were shining in their faces. 

Then the round, elastic, well-covered ball, was 
thrown in and the battle commenced. Both teams 
flew like lightning to oppose each other and such 
feats of activity, strength, and exertion, were never 
before witnessed on that plain. 

The two Captains were in the midst of the fray 
and did everything possible to encourage the men. 


The game continued for two hours and nobody 
succeeded in obtaining the much coveted goal. 
Sometimes the men of the East bore the ball south 
but O'Sullivan from Beara and Healy from the 
Shoornagh Valley proved invincible. They are 
described as having the strength of heroes and suc- 
cessfully repelled all attacks. 


At length, when the players showed signs of 
exhaustion, Davies called for a cessation. This 
was granted and all went to the tents where they 
had some refreshments. They rested their wearied 
limbs for a time and resumed the game with re- 
newed vigor. Now the McForien Duv (O'Sullivan ) 
from Kerry, O'Leary of the Rooves, O'Donovan 
and McCarthy McDaniel from Dripsey, Barrett of 
Drimoleague and many other men of the west bore 
down all before them; but they met Barry of Dun- 
bulloge, Buckley of Moah, Keily and MacCody of 
Cuil, Murphy of Rath, and the Millers brave son 
who was born and reared on the banks of the 
Dubhglaise (Douglas). The shock was tremen- 
dous;—many were levelled to the ground, and the 
shouts of the spectators ascended to the high 
heavens, so that it would appear some great battle 


conflict between two nations was in progress. The 
Millers brave son had to withdraw being hurt in 
the shock between McForien Duv of the sea-girt 
hills and himself. 


The sun was now approaching the western hills 
and both sides strengthened themselves for a de- 
ciding effort. Young Cronin from the Boggeragh 
watched keenly for a chance and stood at a little 
distance from his opponent. When the ball came 
he impelled it before him with such velocity that 
no enemy could outstrip him until he directed it 
between the two lofty poles and gained the victory. 
The cheers and shouts then rent the sky. 


Davies was so proud of his team winning that he 
forgave Horgan the wager. He entertained both 
sides and their friends at his hospitable mansion 
from which they departed the next day, each to his 
own part of the country. Some years later Rowland 
Davies died at Antiqua in the West Indies to the 
grief of everybody who knew him. 

The hurleys used on that day, whether broken 
or whole, were kept by the players during their 
lives as a memorial of that well fought struggle 
on the bank of the Awmartin. : 


An Tncident Doring the Penal Days of Cork 


To the City of Cork, all the Catholics of the 
neighborhood were ordered to report on a certain 
day to have the new oath against the Real Presence 
in the Blessed Sacrament and against the Pope, 
proposed to them. On the appointed day, between 
five and six thousand Catholics entered the city 
walls. The administration of the oath was to take 
place in the cathedral, which had been appropri- 
ated to the uses of a law court. 


“All were arranged in a queue, so that the oath 
might be administered to them more easily. In 
the foremost ranks was a young man, who entered 
the Church with a light step and his face beaming 
with joy. The clerk received immediate orders to 
administer the oath first to him, for the magistrates 
thought they saw in his smiling countenance a 
readiness to assent to their desires. The young man 
requested that the oath should be translated into 
Irish, for he feared that some of those around him, 
not understanding the English language might 
inadvertently take the oath. A crier at once read 
it out in Irish, so that all might hear. ‘And what 
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is the penalty for those who refuse the oath?’ 
‘The loss of two-thirds of their goods,’ replied the 
magistrates. ‘Well then’, said he, smiling, ‘all 
that I possess is six pounds; take four of them. 
With the remaining two, and the blessing of God, 
myself and my family will subsist. I reject your 
oath.’ 


“An aged husbandman that stood by his side, 
filled with admiration, cried out aloud, ‘Brave fel- 
low, reject the oath.’ The words were caught up 
from rank to rank, till the Church and the street 
re-echoed to them: ‘Reject the oath, the impious 
oath. For half an hour, these words, and the 
ejaculation: ‘O God, look down on us. O Marty, 
Mother of God, assist us!’ could alone be heard. 
The magistrates, as though a thunderbolt had rent 
the heavens, were struck mute with terror; then 
rising from their seats, they commanded the as- 
sembled multitude to disperse, and every one of 
them, under pain of death, to depart from the city 
within an hour. Thus the glorious confessors of 
Christ went forth with joy praising God for His 
mercy shown to them.” 


THOMAS DAVIS 


She is a rich and rare land; 
Oh! She’s a fresh and fair land 
She is a dear and rare land— 


This native land of mine. 


Davis 


Thomas Osborne Davis was born at Mallow, County Cork, on the 24th of October, 1814. 
He was the youngest son of an English Doctor. He was of the Protestant religion. His love 
of country was instinctive. In one of his best known poems, he tells us that from his boyhood 
he dreamed of living to serve Ireland as the Greek and Roman heroes had served their na- 
tions. In Trinity College, Dublin, he was respected for his studiousness and conscientious 


work. Davis’ address to the Historical Society in 1840 revealed to his fellow students that 


he was a philosopher, teacher, and a national leader. 


Davis made his first appeal through the press to the nation. He sought to interest the 


Irish in their music, their language, their history, and their institutions. “t 


Thomas Davis, John Blake Dillon, and Gavan Duffy met in Phoenix Park, Dublin, and- 
founded the Nation, a newspaper, which Duffy edited. It had the greatest influence of its 
generation, and it has influenced every generation since. It gave to the people lofty aspira- 
tions and national enthusiasm, and in a short time the bulk of the people were determined 
to regain their native parliament at any cost. Davis was the first public man in modern Ire- 
land to realize that the nation must be rebuilt upon the Gael. He thought it was better 
for an Irishman to live in rags and dine on potatoes, than to become anglicised. His poems, 
vibrant with manliness and passion, were written to re-awaken and strengthen the national 
spirit. He wrote prose or verse to intensify the patriotism of the people. He died in Septem- 
ber (16th) 1845, at an early age, and was laid to rest at Mount Jerome, Dublin. 


of 
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HISTORIC CORh 


MIZEN HEAD, COUNTY CORK 


The recorded history of Cork begins toward the 
close of the sixth century A.D. In the years 580 Saint 
Finbarr established a school and church on “‘the Great 
Marsh of Munster” or Corcagh. The marsh was 
drained and reclaimed, bringing a gradual increase 
in the size and population of Cork. From the valley 
of the Lee and the surrounding ridges the people 
gradually spread out into the rich river valleys to the 
west, north and east. 


The Danes pillaged and burned Cork City in 820 
but it soon recovered and peace and prosperity were 
again enjoyed by the inhabitants. After the Norman 
conquest of Desmond, Henry IT granted a charter to 
the City of Cork. The Norman conquerors, however, 
were soon absorbed into the native population, as the 
earlier Danes had been, and became in fact “more 
Irish than the Irish themselves.” 


During the fifteenth century English law was nomi- 
nally in force but such independence and defiance of 
external interference existed that it was actually the 
edicts of the commercial magnates of Cork which 
were respected and obeyed. This spirit of independ- 
ence was asserted to the extent of minting their own 
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money and coins though the English rulers declared 
them to be “utterly worthless.” Because of this and 
their support of Perkin Warbeck against the crown, 
the Mayor and principal citizens of Cork were be- 
headed at Tyburn in 1492. Acts such as this earned 
for Cork the title “Rebel Cork,” a title which was to 
be several times baptized in fire and blood in the un- 
ending struggle for the Freedom of Ireland. 


Cork was occupied by Cromwell in 1649 and again 
in 1690 by Marlborough, who took it only after a 


long and bloody siege. Recovery, however, was rapid 
and Cork continued to prosper till stricken by the 
terrible famine of 1847. Cork was a key center of the 
Fenian movement in the 1860's, producing such out- 
standing Fenian leaders as O'Donovan Rossa and 
Peter O'Neill Crowley. 


Cork also played an important role in the struggle 
for independence during the years 1916 to 1921. 
Cork City was put to the torch by the infamous Black 
and Tans and a great portion of it was destroyed. 
Two successive Lord Mayors, Terence MacSwiney 
and Tomas MacCurtain were murdered by the British. 
They are part of a long roster of Cork Patriots. 


THOMAS MacCURTAIN 


Thomas MacCurtain was born at Ballyknock- 
ane, Kilshannig, Co. Cork, on March 20, 1884. He 
was the youngest of twelve children. Educated at 
North Monastery School by the Irish Christian 
Brothers, he joined the Gaelic League and Fianna 


Eirean at an early age. 


Thomas devoted much of his time and energy 
to creating a Volunteer organization in every parish 
in Cork. His home was raided on March 16, 1916, 


but very little was found. 


MacCurtain was a member of the Irish Volun- 
teers and also of the Irish Republican Brotherhood. 
Arrested on May 11, 1916, he was sent to Wakefield 


THOMAS MacCURTAIN Prison, England. He was later transferred to Fron- 


goch. After a short period there, he was sent to 

Wormwood Scrubbs Prison. Released at Christmas, 

1916, he was re-arrested the following yeat and held 

until June. In October, he was again arrested, but 
was able to spend Christmas, 1917, at home. On April 19, 1918, his home was raided. 
Luckily, he was not there, traveling from one place to another at that period. Thomas was 
elected to the City Council of Cork and when the Cork Corporation met, he was unanimously 
selected to be Lord Mayor. His first act as Lord Mayor was to have the Corporation of Cork 
give its allegiance to Dail Eirann. 


On the morning of his thirty-sixth birthday, May 20, 1920, Thomas MacCurtain was 
murdered in his home on Thomas Davis Street, Cork. He was shot by British forces at 1:15 
a.m. in the morning in the presence of his wife. Cork became a city of mourning for its be- 
loved Lord Mayor. He was laid to rest in the Republican Plot in St. Finbarr Cemetery. His 


life has recently been written by Florence O’Donohue. 
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PARISHES IN CORK COUNTY 


-Aghabulloque : 


THE VILLAGE OF AGHABULLOGUE 


The parish of Aghabullogue, situated in the 
heart of mid-Cork, is about twelve miles long and 
five miles wide, it lies in the barony of Muskerry, 
about sixteen miles from Cork city, and eight from 
Macroom. 


It is bounded on the North by the Annigannihy 
River, South by the River Lee, on the East by 
Donoughmore and Inniscarra, and on the west by 
the Parish of Aghina. There are three good trout 
streams, flowing through practically its entire 
length, from North to South. 

It is a country of gentle rolling hills, and dales, 
with very fine farm land and divided into good 
sized farms, the average being from twenty-five to 
two hundred acres. Cultivation all through is at 
a high pitch, and the produce in all its branches of 
the industry is heavy, which makes it a pretty 
prosperous part of Cork County. Its products are 
mainly agricultural except for the Dripsey Mills 
on its Southern end. These Mills produce some of 
the finest tweeds and home spuns, and are known 
the world over, its blankets are really the finest 
kind of wool blanket, and this product is in great 
demand. 

There are three Catholic Churches in the Parish, 
Rylane on the North, in the centre is Aghabul- 


logue, and Coachford in the Southern end, there 
are National Schools attached to each Church, and 
in addition there is a School at Tulligmore. 

The name Aghabullogue, is very familiar to the 
ranks of the Gaelic Athletic Association, and in the 
annals of great hurlers. The team which first 
brought the first Hurling Championship to Cork 
was Aghabullogue, an individual team which de- 
feated Castlebridge (Co. Wexford) at Clonturk 
Park, Dublin in 1890. In the present Cork County 
team, it has a representative in the person of Noel 
O'Connell. 

The Coachford Agricultural Show, was a very 
important County Cork fixture for many years, 
until some time in the 1920’s. The spacious en- 
closure in which the Show was held, has a very 
fine level pitch for Hurling and Football, and many 
important games in both codes are still played 
there. 

Coachford is situated on the Cork-Macroom 
road, about fifteen miles from the City of Cork, 
and eight from Macroom. It was on this road about 
one mile East of Coachford, that the famous Drip- 
sey Ambush took place, as a result of which six of 
the Irish Republican Army, were captured and 
executed a few days after their capture. 
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BALLYDESMOND 


Ballydesmond, was once known as Kingwilliamstown because in 1833 the Crown estab- 


lished a village which was described as having “one handsome school-house in the Elizabethan 


style; one hotel, a dispensary, one shop, with ten houses for tradesmen”. 


It was here that the last Earl of Desmond was beheaded, on the 11th of November, 1583, 


by one Daniel Kelly. “The Earl of Ormond sent the head to England as a present to the Queen, 


who caused it to be fixed on London Bridge”. 


About a quarter mile north of the village, a small spring, Overgrown with rushes, is the 


source of what is Ireland’s most beautiful and noble river - The Blackwater. 


KNOCKNENAUGH 


Jack McCarthy 
Michael McCarthy 
Anna McCarthy 
Timothy McCarthy 
Charles McCarthy 
John Donoghue 
John Donoghue 
John Donoghue 
John Donoghue 
John Donoghue 
John Donoghue 


CLAMPER CROSS 


Mary O’Connor 
Anna O’Connor 
Nora O’Connor 
Jerry Ring 

Julia O’Connor 
James O'Connor 
Peggy O'Connor 
Rita Fitzgerald 
Anna Cremins 


GLOUNLAHAN 


Mossie Carroll 


GLOUNTANEFINANE 


John Sullivan 
Joan Sullivan 

Kit Sullivan 
Helen Sullivan 
Elizabeth Sullivan 
Peg Geaney 
Sean O'Riordan 
Sheila O’Riordan 


CARRAGANES 


Maureen Murphy 
Bea Healy 
Margaret Fitzpatrick 
Joan Fitzpatrick 


KNOCKABOUL 


Julia Tarrant 
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LAKEVALE 


Edmond Finucane 


FOYLE 


Margaret Walsh 
Kathleen Walsh 


GLEN COLLINS 


Nora Murphy 
Julia Walsh 


BALLYDESMOND 
VILLAGE 


Patrick Bradley 
Nora Murphy 
M. Shea 

Jack Collins 
Peter Dalton 
Con O’Brien 
William Sheehan 


Submitted by JACK McCARTHY 


BANTEER - CLONMEEN 


Clonmeen Parish is in the Barony of Duhallow. The Parish is situated on both sides of the 


river Blackwater and on the new Boggeragh Road. It comprises 20,076 statue acres. 
Banteer village is the center of the Parish. 


Archbishop Rinuccini, Papal Nuncio to Ireland, was received at Clonmeen Bridge, on his 


way to the Confederation of Kilkenny, by The O'Callaghan and his troops. 


: In the War of Independence four men were murdered in the Parish by Crown Forces - 
Ned Waters, David O’Herlihy, Ned Twomey and Bernard Moynihan. A memorial window to their 
memory has been placed in the Banteer Catholic Church by their friends in the Corkmen’s Asso- 


ciation of New York. 


INCHAMAY LYRE 
Michael O'Callaghan Katie Sullivan 
Mrs. Anna O'Callaghan Bill Sullivan 
John Kelleher 
Mrs. Mary Kelleher BANTEER 
Hugh McPhilips 


Abina Murphy 


Ellen McPhilips 
: Agnes Cremin 
Nora OREM: TEN Frank McCarthy 
Margaret O'Callaghan James McCarthy 
Cornelius O'Callaghan William Martin 
Hannah O'Callaghan pets ae 
Patrick O'Callaghan eee 
J Michael Kileen 
Mrs. Patrick O’Callaghan Helen Kileen 
William O'Callaghan Mamie Cremin 
John O'Callaghan Patrick Murphy 
Mrs. John O'Callaghan 
Mary Shea KILCORNEY 
Denis Crowley : 
James Crowley Mollie Murphy 
Ae ee Crowle Abina Sullivan 
rs. y; Madge Shea 
V. Rev. D. M. O'Callaghan Michael Shea 
Ned Cremin 
NADD Patrick McGrath 
Ann McGrath 
Same Dunne Neily Cremin 
Moll Bride Dunne Patrick Murphy 


Submitted by: MAURICE CRIMMINS and FATHER O‘CALLAGHAN 
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BANTRY 


Sas rINGAKAT CATROT eons NTRY. 


MICHAEL HURLEY 
MARY HURLEY 
JAMES O’ROURKE 
NELLIE O’ROURKE 
JOHN LUCY 
AGNES LUCY 
JAMES DOWNEY 
MARY DOWNEY 
SHEILA KEOHANE 
THERESA KEOHANE 
F. BENNETT 
PATRICK J. BURKE 
JAMES ENGLISH 
SHEILA ENGLISH 
JOHN KIERNAN 

F. EDWARDS 
PATRICK J. BURKE 
TOM FINNEGAN 

M. McSHERRY 
PEGGY DONOGHUE 
PATRICK J. MORAN 
ELLEN O’DONOGHUE 
PATRICIA DONOVAN 
JOHN McCARTHY 
T. McGOURTY 


KATHLEEN LOWNEY 
MICHAEL REIDY 
NAN HOLLAND 


Submitted by: 


K. McGOURTY 
JOHN O’SHEA 

M. McSHERRY 
JOHN O’SULLIVAN 
JOHN KIERNAN 
JOHN O’SHEA 

S. WALSH 

PATRICK J. BURKE 
JOHN McCARTHY 
CLAIRE HARWOOD 
PAT CRONIN 
ALFRED BANDBY 
WILLIAM HARNEDY 
PATRICK KELLY 
JOHN McCARTHY 
JOHN O’SHEA 
JOHN KIERNAN 
MATTY O’HAGEN 
M. McSHERRY 
JOHN KIERNAN 
EUGENE FITZPATRICK 
PATRICK J. BURKE 
M. McSHERRY 
JOHN O’SHEA 
JEREMIAH MURPHY 


BERE ISLAND 


MICHAEL ACTON 
BRIDIE ACTON 

REV. J. J. O’SULLIVAN 
FRANCES SULLIVAN 


RATH 
CON COLLINS 


JOHN McCARTHY, JEREMIAH MURPHY, MICHAEL HURLEY 
FLORENCE SULLIVAN 
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M. McSHERRY 

JAMES ENGLISH 

SHEILA ENGLISH 

MARY ENGLISH 
CORNELIUS J. MURPHY 
REV. JEROME J. MURPHY 
THOMAS J. GARTLAND 
MICHAEL SULLIVAN 
DANIEL CURRAN 
M. McSHERRY 
JAMES ENGLISH 
JOHN McCARTHY 
JOHN O'BRIEN 
PETER J. McGINN 
JOHN HAROLD 
MICHAEL CONSIDINE 
DANIEL J. CROWLEY 
JOHN KIERNAN 
WALTER O/REGAN 

J. KOLLER 

JOHN O’SHEA 
MARY O/NEILL 

M. McSHERRY 

JOHN KIERNAN 
JOHN McDERMOT 


‘FLORENCE SULLIVAN 
ANN SULLIVAN 
JOSEPH ACTON 


Submitted by: 


Daniel Bradley (Ruhillbeg 


Michael Bradley 
Sheila Bradley 
Daniel Bradley 
John J. Bradley 
Florence Crawford 
John Dalton 

H. Dalton 

Eileen Buckey 
Mary Sullivan 
Jerry Gunning 


Margaret Hayes 
Nora Hayes 
Kathleen Hayes 
Kathleen Hayes 

May (Hayes) Kenny 
May Cullinane 
Margaret Collins 
Eileen McCarthy 
Michael Donohue 


Gerald Gimlette 
Bridget Gimlette 
John W. Gimlette 
Ellen Gimlette 
Patrick O'Connell 
Breda O'Connell 


MYROSS 


KINSALE 


BOHERBUE 


Patrick Angland 
Jo Angland 
Denis Angland 
Joseph Angland 
Daniel Murphy (Glashakinleen ) 
Denis Mangan 
Denis Daly 
Timothy Buckley 
Theresa Woods 
B. Duignan 

J. Diamond 


Loretta Donohue 
Richard V. Allen 
Nora Allen 
Bridget Sullivan 
Catherine Sullivan 
Mary Sullivan 
John Sullivan 

Pat McBride 


Patrick Kearney 


Denis O’Connell 
Peter J. Gimlette 
Edward O'Connor 
Kathleen O’Connor 
Patricia Downey 


Margaret Gimlette 


“Margaret Hayes, Michael Bradley, Daniel Murphy, Patrick Angland, 


Gerald Gimlette 
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CHARLEVILLE 


Charleville, officially known as Rathluirc, lies in the northeast corner of County Cork close 
to the borders of Limerick. It is the birthplace of one of Ireland’s most renowned sons, Dr. Daniel 


Mannix, Archbishop of Melbourne, Australia. 
The Catholic Church, built in 1900, is regarded as an architectural gem. 


From the outskirts of the town came the famous Leahy brothers who established world 


records in the high-jump and other athletic events. 


The adjoining villages of Ballyhea, Newtown Shandrum and Dromina also have produced 
excellent hurling and football teams, and, like Charleville, contributed more than their share of 


men who fought for the freedom of Ireland. 


RATHLUIRC 
PETER O’FARRELL 
MRS. MAURICE BARRETT 
MRS. PATRICK O’CONNOR 
MRS. AGNES McCORRY 
JOHN WHITE 
MRS. JOHN WHITE 
GERALD GRIFFIN 
DENIS MOTHERWAY 
PATRICK RIORDAN 
JOHN RIORDAN 
MICHAEL BURKE 
MRS. MICHAEL BURKE 
KEVIN RYAN 
MRS. KEVIN RYAN 
FRANK RYAN 
DANIEL BURKE 
MRS. DANIEL BURKE 
HARRY LYNCH 
ROBERT O’CONNELL 


BALLYHEA 
JOHN DUGGAN 
MRS. PETER O’FARRELL 
PATRICK O‘CONNELL 
MRS. PATRICK O’CONNELL 
JEREMIAH LYNCH 
MRS. ANNA MAY O‘BRIEN 
WILLIAM DUGGAN 
DANIEL DUGGAN 
PATRICK DUGGAN 
MRS. HANNAH SARGENT 
MAURICE GALVIN 
JOHN GALVIN 
JOHN P. REGAN 
EDMOND RYAN 
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NEWTOWN 
SHANDRUM 

TIMOTHY LYONS 
PATRICK MADDEN 
DANIEL MADDEN 
JOHN MORAN 
MRS. DENIS HAYES 
MRS. PEG ROBINSON 
JEREMIAH DUNNE 
TIMOTHY BRENNAN 


DROMINA 
JAMES BURKE 
MRS. JOHN O/MEARA 
DENIS FLYNN 
JOHN HAYES 
DENIS HAYES 
JOHN O’SULLIVAN 
MICHAEL O’SULLIVAN 
FELIX TWOHILL 
JAMES BRENNAN 


Submitted By: PETER O’FARRELL 


COBH 


James Cotter 
Patricia Cotter 
Jack Cotter 
Frank Cotter 
Frances Flannery 
Edna Ryan 
Arthur R. O'Sullivan 
Bill Bownes 
Dave Hoag 
Morty Murphy 
May Murphy 
Charles Murphy 
Eileen Murphy 
Buddie Murphy 


Jackie Murphy 
Joseph Murphy 
Sally Murphy 
Madge Boll 
Kathleen O'Neill 
Harry O’Brien 
Mary O’Brien 
Jim Carroll 
May Carroll 
Paddy Downey 
Mike Kent 

Bill Bulman 
Kate Quane 


Capt. Olsen 


MONKSTOWN 


Jeremiah Regan 
Mary Regan 
Peggy Regan 


C. B. O'Sullivan 


Ann Hegarty 
Elizabeth Murphy 
Noel Byrne 


DUNGOURNEY 


John O'Brien 
Mrs. John O’Brien 
Martin Mahoney 
Davie Walsh 
Paddy Cotter 

E. J. Burke 


John Cunningham 


Annie Smedwick 
Nellie Nash 
Donald Sweetnam 
Willie Sweetnam 
Jim Ahern 
Mick Burke 


Maurice Hartnett 


Tom Cunningham Lena (Kelly) Burke 
Mick Cunningham 


Submitted by: Patricia Cotter, Tom Sweetnam, Jeremiah Regan 
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CoURiein en 


Patrick O'Leary Michael D. C. Murphy 
Patrick J. O'Leary, Jr. Michael Murphy 
Nora O'Leary Joe Murphy 

Betty O'Leary Maurice Crimmins 
Daniel O'Leary Bridie Crimmins 
Cornelius O’Sullivan Denis Buckley 
Bridie O’Sulivan Connie Duggan 
Jerry T. O'Sullivan Denis Horgan 
Timmy Joe O'Sullivan Tad G. Dennehy 
Timothy C. O'Sullivan Edward D. Quinn 
Roger C. O’Sullivan Dan J. Kelleher 
Cornelius C. O'Sullivan Jackie D. Kelleher 
Timothy T. O'Sullivan Patrick Kelleher 
Patrick Dineen Betty J. Kelleher 
Johnny Dineen William B. Hickey 
Eileen M. Riordan William B. Hickey, Jr. 
Timothy Riordan William J. Hickey 
Vera M. O'Keeffe Martin Hickey 
Denis Casey Denis Hickey 

Rev. Sean Kiely Margaret A. Hickey 
Mortimer G. Sweeney Donal O’Connor 
Denis Murphy James O’Connor 
Michael Murphy Donald Lynch 
Daniel Murphy Padraig Lynch 
Margaret Murphy Maureen Lynch 
Hannah Murphy Denis Jones 
Daniel J. Murphy Mrs. Denis Jones 
Michael J. Murphy Jimmy Linehan 
Denis J. Murphy Tommy Ring 
Daniel M. Murphy Joan Tucker 

Nora M. Murphy Jane M. Quinn 


Michael D. Murphy 


Submitted by: Cornelius O'Sullivan, Patrick O'Leary, Joe Murphy 
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DRIMOLEAGUE 


All Saints Church St. Finbarr’s Church 
1956 1828 - 1956 


Drimoleague, on the main road between the towns of Dunmanway, Bantry, and Skibbereen, 


is noted for its slate quarries. 


Towards the end of the 18th century, a Mass House stood beneath Drimoleague Rock, a 


quarter of a mile from the village. It collapsed in 1824. 


Father John Ryan, Parish Priest, built the old parish Church. It was blessed in 1828 and 
dedicated to St. Finbarr. In 1953 Father Patrick Murphy, Parish Priest, with the approval of His 
Lordship, Bishop Lucey, investigated the problem of a suitable Church to accommodate 1,000 
parishioners. The new Parish Church was blessed and opened on June 12th, 1956. 


DRIMOLEAGUE 


HANNAH CASEY P. CASEY PATRICK GRACE 

PATRICK GRACE JOHN KEOHANE HELEN GRACE 

PATRICK SPILLANE ANGEL SULLIVAN PATRICIA GRACE 

MRS. PATRICK SPILLANE REV. JAMES B. SULLIVAN JOHN GRACE 

JOHN DWYER THOMAS SULLIVAN EILEEN GRACE 

MARY (KANE) DWYER PATRICIA SULLIVAN JEREMIAH GRACE 

PATRICK SULLIVAN SISTER M. ANGELICA MICHAEL GRACE, JR. 

CHARLES McCARTHY MICHAEL GRACE HELEN GRACE 

JEAN McCARTHY PATRICK GRACE 
MICHAEL J. GRACE RALPH W. HAMILTON 


HELEN G. HAMILTON 


CAHERAGH 


JOHN SULLIVAN REV. B. J. KEOHANE, S.M.A. JACQUELINE BORAH 
MARY SULLIVAN DAN HENNESSY MATTHEW FITZGERALD 
CORNELIUS DUGGAN A. BORAH NELLIE FITZGERALD 
EILEEN DUGGAN CHARLES McCARTHY 


Submitted by: JOHN DRISCOLL, PATRICK SULLIVAN, ANNA O’DRISCOLL 
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GLANWORTH 


ANCESTRAL HOME of 


William Kearney 
Mary Kearney 
Edward A. Kearney 
Noreen Kearney 
Patrick G. Kearney 
William J. Kearney 
Theresa Kearney 
Kenneth Kearney 
Michael Culhane 
Bridget H. Culhane 
Lillie Leonard 
Minnie Griffin 
Catherine Baker 
Marie Baker 

John Thornhill 
Catherine Thornhill 
Denis O'Sullivan 
Michael O'Sullivan 
Bartholomew O'Sullivan 
Ellen Cassidy 
Patrick Cassidy 
Michael Barrett 
Howard Douglas 
Charles Douglas 
Bridie McMahon 
John Egan 


RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING 


Kitty Fahy 

Hannah Shaughnessy 
Maura Waynes 
Kitty Kelleher 
Kitty Tritto 
Catherine Mehigan 
Maureen Mehigan 
Norah O’Keefe 
Jerry Brennan 
Nora Brennan 
Thomas G. Brennan 
Thomas Fanning 
Frances Fanning 
Mrs. Garret Fanning 
James Gallagher 
William Hyland 
James Kileen 
William Wallace 
John McNamara 
John Dugan 

Chris Lang 

Pat Feeney 

Patrick Carroll 
John Masterson 
Paddy Clancy 


Tommy Carroll 


David Carroll 


Submitted by: Patrick M. Cassidy, 


Jeremiah J. Brennan and Dennis O'Keeffe 
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SHEILA KEATING 


SEAN P. KEATING UNA M. KEATING 


CUE J. O'DOHERTY MILDRED W. O'DOHERTY 


Our Lady’s Grotto, Kanturk 


DONALD KEATING 
JERRY KEATING 
*DEIRDRE KEATING 
SHEILA KEATING 
MICHAEL KEATING 
JULIA KEATING 
GEOFFREY KEATING 
PATRICK KEATING 
KATHLEEN KEATING 
UNA KEATING 
PHILOMENA KEATING 
NOEL KEATING 
PATRICK J. AHEARN 
MARGARET AHEARN 
JOHN P. AHEARN 
BETTY ANN AHEARN 
LINDA ANN AHEARN 
MICHAEL O’GRADY 
MARTIN KEATING 
JOAN KEATING 
MARY KEATING 
ELIZABETH KEATING 
DANIEL KEATING 


NELLIE KEATING 
MICHAEL KEATING 
JEREMIAH KEATING 
SHEILA KEATING 
ANN KEATING 
JOHN KEATING 
SEAN KEATING 
JOHN M. AHEARN 
MICHAEL J. AHEARN 
KATY AHEARN 
PATRICK J. AHEARN 
MARGARET AHEARN 
JOSEPHINE O’GRADY 
JACK BUCKLEY 
JOHN. BUCKLEY 

BILL BUCKLEY 

KEVIN BARRY 
KATHLEEN M. BARRY 
MICHAEL T. BARRY 
KATHLEEN BARRY 
MARGARET BARRY 
MIKE LENIHAN 
FRANK DURKAN 


12] 
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AIDAN DURKAN 
FRANCES CEKAY 
GARRET KEARNEY 
EILEEN O’DWYER 
FRANK DURKAN 
MICHAEL O’SULLIVAN 
THOMAS MURPHY 
WILLIAM KELLEHER 
TED BUCKLEY 
CON BUCKLEY 
TIM MOYLAN 
JOHN BARRY 
MAURA BARRY 
EILEEN BARRY 
THERESA BARRY 
KATHLEEN BARRY 
JOAN LINEHAN 
JOAN MARTIN 
JOHN BYRNE 
LOUIS BYRNE 
FRANK CONROY 
WILLIAM O/DWYER 
AIDAN DURKAN 


JERRY KEATING, JACK BUCKLEY, 
MICHAEL T. BARRY, SEAN P. KEATING, PATRICK J. AHEARN 


KILDORRERY 


The parish of Kildorrery is located in the 
northeast of Cork County, in the Diocese of 
Cloyne. The village of Kildorrery, situated on 
a hill-top, commands a splendid view of the 
Galtees and Knockmealdown mountains to the 
east and the long range of the Ballyhoura Hills 
on the northwest. The parish church is a 
beautiful structure named in honor of Saint 
Bartholomew. There is also a chapel located 
at Shraharla. There are three modern schools 
in the parish located at Scart, Graige and 
Shraharla. 


Saint Bartholomew’s Church, Kildorrery 


Kilclooney Wood, where Peter O'Neill Crowley gave his life for Ireland, is in the parish of 
Kildorrery. 


Kildorrery is famous as the locale of the annual Hunt Club’s point-to-point race meeting. The 
surrounding countryside produces some fine thoroughbred race horses and outstanding jockeys 
and trainers. 


WILIAM CARROLL JOHN B. ENGLISH PATRICK ROCHE 


MARY A. CARROLL MARY T. ENGLISH JOE ROCHE 
KATHERINE CARROLL MAURICE FINBARR ENGLISH EDDIE ROCHE 
JAMES CARROLL MARY E. ENGLISH LARRY MURPHY 
MARGARET CARROLL ROGER ENGLISH JOHN SHEA 


SEAN CARROLL 
WILLIAM J. CARROLL 
RITA CARROLL 
JOHN CARROLL 
PATRICK CARROLL 
EDWARD O’BRIEN 
EDWARD L. LOGAN 
BONNIE MULLANE 
REBECCA GALLIGAN 


SEAN RYAN 

E. D. RYAN 

W. J. RYAN 

BRO. CRONAN MALACHY, F.S.C. 
WINIFRED RYAN 

JAMES SHEEHAN 

MOLLY SHEEHAN 


HUGH O'REILLY 
MIKE O’REILLY 
NONIE O/REILLY 


WILLIAM F. CLIFFORD 
JOHN CLIFFORD 
DONALD CLIFFORD 


MARGARET HEALY 


MAURICE ENGLISH, R.I.P. 
MARGARET ENGLISH QUANE 
BRO. ALBIUS CHAMBERLAIN 
THOMAS DALY 

MARY DALY 

JAMES J. McCORMACK 
THOMAS F. RYAN 

PATRICIA MULLANE 
EDWARD J. CARROLL 


BUTTEVANT 


SIMON McAULIFFE 
Par sLUGEY, 

E. FLEMING 

PATRICK CLIGGETT 
KEVIN M. GALLIGAN 
MARY M. CLIGGETT 


DONERAILE 


THOMAS O’REILLY 
WILLIAM O/REGAN 
ELLEN O’REILLY 
JAMES O’REILLY 


MITCHELSTOWN 


MARY CLIFFORD 
KATHLEEN FITZGERALD 
MARY K. CLIFFORD 
WILLIAM E. CLIFFORD 


KILWORTH 


JOHN DALY 


WATERGRASSHILL 


BRIDIE FOLEY 


RAYMOND McCLUSKEY, JR. 
BRIDIE O’CONNOR 

NED HICKEY 

JAMES HENNESSY 
CHARLES O. PEDERSEN 

PAT JACKSON 

MARGARET McCLUSKEY 
EUGENE BAIRD 

HELEN BAIRD 


ELIZABETH CLIGGETT 
BRO. PATRICK CLIGGETT 
JOHN T. CLIGGETT 
BETTY ANN CLIGGETT 
NORA C. CLIGGETT 
PATRICK F. CLIGGETT 
CHARLIE RUSSELMAN 


JOHN O/REILLY 
BILL DALTON 
MARY O’REGAN 


MICHAEL CLIFFORD 
MARGARET CLIFFORD 
THERESA O’CONNOR 


CATHERINE REILLY 


Submitted by: JOHN B. ENGLISH, WILLIAM J. CARROLL, WILLIAM CLIFFORD, PATRICK CLIGGETT, 
PATRICK J. CARROLL. HUGH O’REILLY 
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John Cullinane 
Peggy Cullinane 
Thomas Cullinane 
Patricia Cullinane 
Katherine O'Sullivan 
Joan O’Connor 

D. Hanley 

N. Hanley 

James F. Fitzgerald 
William O'Mara 
Thomas Hanley 
Dave Gorman 
John Joseph Ryan 
Leslie Phillips 
Vera O’Brien 


Andrew Casey 


Mae C. Healy 


John Santry 
Mrs. John Santry 
Michael Santry 
John Kingston 
Rev. Fr. Godsil 
Julia Madden 


John Whelton 
Eileen Whelton 
Cartherine Weaver 
John S. Whelton 
Mary Whelton 


MACROOM 


Sheila Foley 

Frank J. Wheelan 
Robert T. Terrace 
Ralph A. Work 
Walter Fred Charlie 
Joseph P. Kelly 
Denis Driscoll 
Morgan O’Brien 
John Duffy 

Judy Murphy 

Patsy McGary 
George R. Ward 
Jim Ferrara 

Robert G. Timmins 


George A. Garvey 


BALLYVOURNEY 


Patrick O’Connor 


Michael O’Connor 


INNISCARRA 


John F. Healy 


Maureen A. Healy 


Dick Molloy 


CLONAKILTY 


Timothy Madden, R.1-P. 
Vincent Nonnon 

Mrs. Vincent Nonnon (Santry ) 
John Sullivan 

Mrs. John Sullivan (Santry ) 


Tim O'Donovan 


BARRYROE 
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Mrs. Hardiman 

J. Fitzimons 
Maura A. Whelton 
Cornelius Whelton 
William McCarthy 


Submitted by: Michael Cullinane, John Cullinane, John Santry, John Whelton 


Michael O’Brien 
James O’Brien 
Thomas O’Brien 
William O’Brien 
David O’Brien 
Nancy O'Brien 
Bettyjane O’Brien 
Michael O’Brien 
Hannah O’Brien 
Jeremiah O'Shea 
Elena O’Shea 

James O'Keeffe 
Annie Knowles 
Richard Knowles, Sr. 
John Knowles 
Richard Knowles, Jr. 


William Donovan 


David Moloney 
Mary F. Moloney 
John F. Saunders 
Simon J. Saunders 
Mrs. Simon Saunders 


Simon Saunders 


MIDLETON 


David O'Keefe 


Stephen O'Leary 
Maurice Daly 
Patrick Daly 

Mary Bolton 

Mae Sofield 

Philip Canfield 
Thomas Hayes 
Denis Walsh 

Joseph Forrestal 
Mrs. Joseph Forrestal 
Kathleen O’Gorman 
Frank O’Connor 
Mrs. Frank O’Connor 
Patrick Murphy 

Mrs. Patrick Murphy 
Tim O'Keefe 

Mrs. Tim O’Keefe 


CARRIGALINE 


James and Lena Coveney 


Jerry Lyons 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Breslin 

Mr. and Mrs. James McPartlin 
Mr. and Mrs. George Lettis 
Mrs. Mamie McCarthy 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Madden 
Mr. and Mrs. John Moloney 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan Saunders 


Submitted by: Michael O’Brien, Simon Saunders, Joseph Forrestal 


ROCKCHAPEL 


In a sequestered valley, in the north of County Cork adjoining Kerry and Limerick, on the banks of 
the river Feale, and about four miles from its source, stands the picturesque hamlet of Rockchapel. The 


actual village itself is typical of most Irish rural communities. 


The name itself recalls memories of the sad and evil days of persecution. Here, on a mass rock, 
overlooking the village, our forefathers came to worship, while scouts were posted on the surrounding 


hills, alert and watchful for the approach of the hated yeomen. A beautiful grotto now marks this spot. 


The grandeur of the surrounding scenery is hard to describe. Wild and rugged mountains and 
crags overlook pleasant fertile valleys. In summertime the mountains are covered with a mantle of 
purple and white heather, while the scented air overhead echoes with the songs of myriads of sky- 
larks. On the uplands at each side of the river are comfortable farm homesteads, whose neatness 


indicate the industry and prosperity of those who live in Rockchapel on the Feale. 


DICK MURPHY 
MRS. DICK MURPHY 
JERRY MURPHY 
CON MURPHY 

PAT MURPHY 

JOE MURPHY 
NOREEN MURPHY 
JOHN MURPHY, SR. 
JOHN MURPHY, JR. 
CATHERINE MURPHY 
JOAN MURPHY 
BILLY MURPHY 
WILLIAM DILLON 
BRIDIE DILLON 
JOHN FELTON 
CHARLIE MEHEGAN 
MADGE MEHEGAN 
MIAH GALVIN 
JAMES LINEHAN 
TIMOTHY LANE 
THOMAS O. FAILTE 


FLURRY SULLIVAN 
PADDY SULLIVAN 
MICHAEL SULLIVAN 
JOHN SULLIVAN 
RAPHAEL SULLIVAN 


‘FLURRY SULLIVAN 


PADDY SULLIVAN 
MICHAEL SULLIVAN 
JOHN SULLIVAN 
RAPHAEL SULLIVAN 
THOMAS SULLIVAN 
WILLIAM J. O’SULLIVAN 
TIMOTHY COTTER 
KITTY CURTIN 

NED CURTIN 

NOREEN CURTIN 
WILLIAM O’BRIAN 
WILLIAM AHERN 
HENRY KAYLOR 
JEREMIAH O'CONNOR 
JEREMIAH McAULIFFE 
THOMAS NEARY 


Submitted by: 
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JOHN COLLINS 
THOMAS COLLINS 
FLORENCE COLLINS 
TIMOTHY COLLINS 
MRS. TIMOTHY COLLINS 
GEOFFREY COLLINS 
MRS. GEOFFREY COLLINS 
GEOFFREY COLLINS, JR. 
WILLIAM COLLINS 

MRS. WILLIAM COLLINS 
MAUREEN COLLINS 
MORTIMER COLLINS 
BETTY CALLAHAN 
DENIS HICKEY 

DAN DALY 

ED HANNON 

JERRY SCANNEL 

JOHN McEVOY 

DENIS REARDON 

LEE FAROL 

D. WOOD 


DENIS FORDE, DICK MURPHY and MORT COLLINS 


STEPHEN MOYLAN, 


My especial interest in the Moylan family began 
in two ways. My brother, Rev. Cyprian Sullivan, 
O.M.C., taught Eddie Moylan, our high ranking ten- 
nis star, at Trenton Catholic High School, and we 
have followed his career with a partisan interest. The 
other incentive is of less happy memory. My friend 
and a predecessor as president of the Poetry Society 
of America, Charles Wharton Stork, sent me a copy 
of a small book of poetry by Stephen Moylan Bird, 
who died of his hand at the age of 22 in 1919 while 
a student at West Point. He was appointed to West 
Point in 1918 but like Poe found military discipline 
too severe for his sensitive nature. Stephen Moylan 
Bird was a direct descendant of General Stephen 
Moylan, intimate of George Washington, both as a 
Virginia neighbor and as his aide during the struggle 
for freedom. Moylan is frequently mentioned in 
Washington’s diaries. The General and his wife were 
house guests of Washington at Mt. Vernon for three 
weeks in 1785. The friendship, however, began long 
before actual hostilities, because Washington makes 
mention of a visit from Mr. Moylan in 1774. 


Michael J. O’Brien, the indefatigable analyst and 
protagonist of the Irish in the American Revolution 
spends part of a chapter in his book “George Wash- 
ington’s Assocations with the Irish.” He in turn bor- 
rows heavily from Martin I. J. Griffin’s “American 
Catholic Historical Researches”’ published in Phila- 
delphia in 1909. 


While Stephen Moylan achieved the greatest family 
distinction, three brothers won separate honors in 
America. His brother, John Moylan was appointed 
Clothier-General of the Continental Army in March 
22, 1781, by General Washington. Benjamin Frank- 
lin appointed James Moylan American Commercial 
Agent at L’Orient during the conflict. James Moylan 
outfitted the Ranger, a man-of-war for service under 
John Paul Jones, and in 1778 he turned over the 
Duras, a French built craft to John Paul Jones. This 
boat won its place in naval annals as the fighting and 
victorious “Bon Homme Richard.” A fourth brother, 
Jasper Moylan, was an officer of the Pennsylvania 
Militia, whose muster roles sounded like a member- 
ship list of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. This 
Militia boasted of hundreds of Cork names, O’Briens, 
Sullivans, Murphys, McCarthys, and Fitzgeralds, and 
sO on. 


The Moylans were an old Cork family. General 
Stephen Moylan was born in Cork City in 1737, the 
son of John Moylan, and his wife, who bore the title 
of Countess of Limerick. A fifth brother became 
Bishop of Kerry in 1774. Stephen Moylan came to 
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America in 1768, and entered in overseas commerce 
at Philadelphia, where he was a proprietor of several 
ships engaged in the famous triangle trade which 
operated from European ports to the New England, 
Mid-Atlantic and Southern ports, and then crossed to 
the West Indies. These vessels carried finished wares 
from Europe to America and brought back timber 
and naval stores at West Indies ports to pick up rum 
and molasses for Europe. Moylan was elected the first 
president of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, of which 
Washington was an early member. On March 17, 
1771, Washington’s interest in the Irish branch of his 
family was more than perfunctory, according to 
Michael J. O'Brien’s account. It is interesting to ob- 
serve here that Father John P. Washington of New- 
ark, N. J., who was one of the four heroic chaplains 
who died together on the Transport U.S.S. Dorchester 
in World War II, was of Irish descent, and his family 
well known to the author of this sketch. 


On August 12, 1775, General Washington named 
Stephen Moylan ‘‘Muster Master General of the 
Army,” and on March 7, 1776, Moylan was made 
Aide-de-Camp and Private Secretary to the Comman- 
der-in-Chief. For a while he was Quarter Master of 
the Army, and later Colonel of Continental Dragoons, 
known as ‘‘Moylan’s Cavalry.” He participated in the 
Battle of Yorktown where Cornwallis surrendered. 
After his return to Philadelphia, he was promoted by 
act of Congress to Brigadier General in 1783. 


On December 9, 1793, he was appointed ‘“Com- 
missioner of Loans for the State of Pennsylvania.” 
Moylan was a civic-minded person, and always at the 
command of Governor of his State, or any public 
official faced with an organizational problem dealing 
with the welfare of the community. Moylan died at 
the age of 74 in Philadelphia on April 13, 1811, and 
was honored by hundreds of the city’s leading citi- 
zens. Mr. O’Brien in his reference to the burial quotes 
from the American Daily Advertiser of April 16, - 
which said in part: 


“He served with distinction in the American Army 
during the whole of the Revolutionary War, and few 
of his illustrious associates enjoyed a larger share of 
the favor and friendship of the Commander in Chief. 
General Moylan displayed uniformly, in his domestic 
and social relations, those virtues of the heart which 
shed the most lustre and happiness over private life.” 

General Stephen Moylan was buried in cemetery 
grounds of St. Mary Catholic Church in Philadelphia. 
His name is engraved ineradicably on the memories 
of Irishmen in America who honor him for his noble 
and consistent if unspectacular service to his nation 
when it needed the dogged courage of men whose 
lives and wealth were pledged to the sacred cause 
of liberty. 

A. M. Sullivan 


PROMINENT SONS AND DAUGHTERS 
OmGORK 


Compiled by: 


AIKENHEAD, MOTHER MARY 
(January 19, 1787 — July 22, 1858) 


Born in Cork; becarne a Catholic in 1802 after 
the death of her father. She founded the Irish 
Sisters of Charity, which Order has spread 
throughout the world. She died at the age of 
seventy-one. The Cause of her Beatification was 
introduced March 15, 1921. 


BARRY, DOCTOR JOHN MILNER 
(1768-1822) 


Doctor John Milner Barry was from near 
Bandon. He practiced medicine in Cork until 
his death. He introduced vaccination in Cork 
in 1800, and was the first to make it known to 
any Irish city. 


BERE, DONAL O’SULLIVAN 


Prince of Bere and Bantry 


Donal O’Sullivan Bere was born in 1561. He 
was called Donal Cam from one shoulder being 
higher than the other. 


When the Northern Chiefs raised the standard 
of revolt, and the Spanish troops had taken 
Kinsale, O'Sullivan Bere decided to cast his lot 
in the fight to preserve Gaelic Ireland. En- 
camped outside of Kinsale with O'Neill and 
O'Donnell, he penned a magnificent letter in 
Irish to Philip of Spain, asking for help for his 
own citadel, Dunboy. After the fall of Dunboy, 
he lead one of the great retreats of all history 
from the ancestral home of the O’Sullivans to 
the Court of O’Rourke at Breffni. 


His force, on starting out, numbered one thou- 
sand men, but because of hostilities all along the 
way, when he arrived in the land of O’Rourke, 
only eleven armed men were left, sixteen servi- 
tors, and one woman. On the way, he made a 
pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Gobnait, the 
Mary of Munster. 


When all the Chieftains were pardoned, 
O'Sullivan alone was refused a pardon. Leaving 
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Ireland, he went to Spain, where the King gave 
him titles, an estate, an office, and an income. It 
was the wealth of O’Sullivan Bere that endowed 
the College of Irish Nobles at Salamanca. While 
living in exile in Spain, he never forgot the 
massacre at Dursey, where even the children had 
been slain with the sword; he never forgot the 
defenders of Dunboy, who were all hanged at 
Berehaven; he never forgot the wounded at Kin- 
sale and Glengariff who were slaughtered where 
they lay. He died in 1618 in Madrid. 


BRENAN, JOSEPH 
(1828-1857 ) 


He was born in Cork on November 17, 1828. 
He was one of the genuine poets of the Young 
Ireland Movement. He contributed to the United 
Irishman. He published articles in the Irish 
Fenian. He served seven months in prison. He 
died in New Orleans on May 27, 1857. His best 
known poem was “Come to Me, Dearest”. 


BURKE, RICHARD SULLIVAN 
(1838-1922) 


Col. Richard O'Sullivan Burke was born at 
Keneagh, near Dunmanway, Cork. He joined 
the Cork Militia at the age of 15. He spent many 
years at sea. At the outbreak of the American 
Civil War, he enlisted in the Federal Army and 
took an active part in the Battle of Bull Run. 
In the Army of the U.S., he became a Colonel 
and while in the same service, he joined the 
Fenian Brotherhood. He stored two thousand 
Enfield rifles at Liverpool. He personally planned 
and supervised the Manchester Rescue. He was 
sentenced to 15 years penal servitude. 


COHALAN, DANIEL FLORENCE 


The death of Daniel F. Cohalan on November 
12, 1946 marked the removal of a notable figure 
from the stage of contemporary history. In his 
passing, the Irish race lost one of its most 
brilliant ornaments. 


Endowed with a brilliant intellect and a 
dynamic personality, he commanded universal 
respect for his stern and rugged fidelity to the 
principles and causes he espoused. Only those 
who knew him intimately can estimate properly 
the sacrifices exacted from him because of his 
fidelity to the interests of the Church, America, 
and Ireland. They were made freely, however, 
and were never regretted. 


At the Forty-fourth Annual Banquet of the 
American Irish Historical Society, held at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, on May 3, 1941, the 
medal of the Society, awarded annually to a 
distinguished American of Irish blood, was pre- 
sented to Judge Cohalan “In tribute to his lead- 
ership in Ireland’s cause.” The presentation was 
made by Major Eugene F. Kinkead and ad- 
dresses lauding the recipient were delivered by 
Hon. David I. Walsh, United States Senator 
from Massachusetts; His Excellency Robert 
Brennan, Minister for Ireland, and James 
McGurrin, President-General of the Society. 


Among the many messages received from all 
parts of the United States was the following 
from the Judge’s old friend, His Eminence Wil- 
liam Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston: 

“I am delighted to learn that the American 
Irish Historical Society is awarding its medal to 
Justice Daniel F. Cohalan ‘In tribute to his 
leadership in Ireland’s cause.’ I commend the 
Society for its excellent choice.” 


Daniel Florence Cohalan was born in Middle- 
town, N. Y. on December 21, 1865. He was the 
third son and eldest surviving child of Timothy 
Eugene and Ellen O’Leary Cohalan. Both his 
parents were born in County Cork, Ireland, and 
brought to this country as children. His paternal 
grandfather, John P. Cohalan, came to America 
with his four motherless children, three daughters 
and Timothy in 1844. He settled in Middletown 
in 1848, and his family remained there until 
Timothy and his children moved to New York 
City in September 1889. 


The Cohalans were among the first Irish 
Catholic settlers in Middletown. Before St. 
Joseph’s parish was founded, Mass was said 
from time to time by visiting priests in John 
Cohalan’s home. Seven of the congregation of 
eleven who attend the first Mass known to have 
been said in Middletown were members of his 
household, Later, as the congregation grew, Mass 
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was said in a store, and finally a frame structure 
was erected on the present site of St. Joseph’s 
Church. 


Having finished his preliminary studies, Daniel 
attended the Walkill Academy, now the Middle- 
town High School. It had an excellent four year 
classical course. He entered Manhattan College, 
New York, in September 1881 and was gradu- 
ated in 1885. He received an M.A. degree in 
1894, and an L.L.D. in 1911. After graduation 
he studied law, and was admitted to the Bar in 
1888. He was appointed to the Supreme Court 


of the State of New York in May, 1911, elected 


in November 1911, and resigned in January 1924 
to resume the practice of law. 


Not long after beginning to practice law, he 
became actively interested in politics, and soon 
became identified with the Democratic Party. 
His unusual gifts were recognized by Charles 
F. Murphy, with whom he was to be closely as- 
sociated for many years. He was a prominent 
figure at the State Democratic Convention in 
1906 and 1910, and in the National Conventions 
at Denver in 1908 and Baltimore in 1912. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s bitter dislike of him, dramatized 
in 1919 at the Metropolitan Opera House where 
the President refused to receive a delegation of 
Irish-American leaders if Judge! Cohalan were 
among them, was due to his having lead the 
fight for Champ Clark at the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, and not, as was often said, to his interest 
in Irish Freedom. The Judge’s opposition to the 
League of Nations was due, not to dislike of 
Wilson, but to a strong conviction that it repre- 
sented an unwise departure from our American 
traditions, and opened the door to perpetual 
involvement in foreign disputes. 


His interest in the Irish struggle for freedom 
was, as was the case with millions of his fellow 
Americans, hereditary. His father and grand- 
father had followed developments in Ireland 
with sympathetic interest, and encouraged him 
to do likewise. He knew many of the older mem- 
bers of the Clan na Gael, and many of the 
leaders of the Easter Week Rising of 1916. 


His homes in New York and Glandore, Co. 
Cork, were meeting places for the leaders of 
nearly every worthwhile Irish movement of the 
last half century, including people of such varied 
backgrounds, talents and interests as John De- 
voy, Sir Roger Casement, Sir Horace Plunkett, 


Douglas Hyde, Padraic Pearse, Tom Clarke, 
Eoin MacNeill, George Russell, William T. Cos- 
grave, Diarmuid Lynch, Bishop Gallagher of 
Detroit, Bishop Cohalan of Cork, Father O’Grow- 
ney, Father O’Flanagan, Michael Davitt, William 
O’Brien, Victor Herbert and John Quinn. The 
open sesame was a genuine interest in the wel- 
fare of Ireland. 


His talents as a speaker and organizer were 
placed freely at the disposal of those planning 
aid to Ireland, and the leadership he supplied 
in the critical years from 1916 on was of in- 
estimable value to the cause. 


The founding in 1916, on a national scale, of 
the Friends of Irish Freedom provided the in- 
dispensable coordinating agency for Irish ac- 
tivity in America that played a vital role in 
presenting Ireland's cause at the bar of American 
and world opinion. 


COLLINS, JEROME 


On the 22nd of June, 1867, Jerome K. Collins, 
native of County Cork, founded the Clan na 
Gael. This organization of men was founded 
from both wings of the Fenian Movement in 
the hope that it might provide a common meet- 
ing ground. Eventually it succeeded the Fenian 
Movement. Jerome Collins was the scientific and 
meteorological editor of the New York Herald. 
Collins: lost his life in the Jeannette Polar Ex- 
pedition. 


COLLINS. GENERAL. DENNIS i 
(1868-1930) 


He was born in Cloyne on May 3, 1868. He 
served in the Spanish American War, and re- 
tired in 1914 from the National Guard, with the 
rank of Major General. He was a member of 
the Elizabeth, N. J. Council for 17 years, and 
was elected Controller in 1916, 1919, 1922 and 
1928. 


COLLINS, S. J., BROTHER DOMINIC 


Brother Dominic Collins was born in Youghal, 
County Cork, of noble Irish parentage. He had 
gone to the Continent to be a soldier, but be- 
came instead a Jesuit lay Brother in Santiago. He 
landed with the Spanish forces at Castlehaven, 
carrying letters to the Irish Princes. When he 


was captured, he was put in chains, but not 
executed; for Carew fancied that he might ex- 
tract information from this gentle soul. Duly 
examined some time later, Brother Dominic told 
his story frankly, but betrayed no confidence, 
even under repeated torture. He was promised a 
commission or a benefice, if he would renege 
his Faith and serve the Queen; but he would 
not sell his soul to oblige Carew or to have his 
life. He was taken to his native town of Youghal, 
and there murdered. He said on the scaffold be- 
fore they hanged him and cut his heart from 
his living body: 

“Hail, holy Cross, so long looked for and de- 
sired by me!” His name is on the list of Irish 
Martyrs. 


COLLINS, MICHAEL 


Michael Collins, one of the legendary figures 
in the fight for Irish Freedom, was born in West 
Cork in 1890. After attending Lisavaird and 
Clonakilty Schools, he passed a civil service 
examination for the Post Office and was assigned 
to West Kensington, London. There he was 
active with football and hurling groups and be- 
came Secretary to the Gaelic League. 


He joined the Irish Republican Brotherhood 
in 1909. Later, he became Treasurer of that 
Organization for the South of England. 


On his return to Ireland in 1916, his organizing 
talent advanced him rapidly in the ranks of the 
Volunteers. After the Easter Uprising, in which 
he distinguished himself, he was interned in 
Frongoch. When he was released in December, 
he resumed his volunteer activity and became 
Adjutant General of the Volunteers; Director of 
Organization and Director of Intelligence. 


He was elected to Dail Eireann in 1918. As 
a member of the Irish Delegation that went to 
London, he was a signer of the Treaty arranged 
on Dec. 6, 1921. 


In the unfortunate and bloody civil war that 
followed, he was killed at Beal na Bleath in 
August 1922. He is buried in Glasnevin Ceme- 
tery. 


COLLINS, PATRICK ANDREW 
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(1844-1905 ) 

He was born in 1844 near Fermoy, County 
Cork. He came here as a youngster, and experi- 
enced the intolerance of the Know Nothing 


Movement. At one period, he was a Fenian. He 
served three terms in the Congress of the United 
States. He was elected Mayor of Boston in 1901, 
and again in 1903. 


CROKE, THOMAS WILLIAM 
(1824-1902) — Archbishop of Cashel 


Archbishop Croke was born at Castlecor, near 
Mallow, County Cork, May 24, 1824. He was 
a zealous follower of the Repeal Era, and when 
the prestige of the Liberator waned, sided with 
the Young Ireland Party. He was made Arch- 
bishop of Auckland, New Zealand, in 1874. He 
returned to Ireland as Archbishop of Cashel. 
He espoused the Popular Cause all through the 
Land War. He was one of the founders of the 
Gaelic Athletic Association. 


CROWLEY, PETER O'NEILL 


Peter O'Neill Crowley, a prosperous farmer, 
was the I.R.B. Centre of the Ballymacoda dis- 
trict. His Circle numbered a hundred men, and 
every one of them turned out on the night of 
March 5, 1867 to participate in the capture of 
the Coastguard Station at Knockadoon, some 
ten miles from Youghal, County Cork. 


Together with Captain John McClure, he made 
for Kilclooney Wood. There, he held out to the 
very end. His last words to Father T. O'Connell 
were: 

“Father, I have two loves in my heart — one 
for my religion, the other for my country. I am 
dying today for Fatherland. | could die as cheer- 
fully for the Faith,” 


DE COURCY, CHARLES AMBROSE 


Charles Ambrose DeCourcy was born on Sep- 
tember 23, 1857 in Lawrence, Mass., the son of 
John DeCourcy of Kinsale and Mary Lawlor 
of Clonakilty, 


He served nine years in the Superior Court 
and, in 1911, he was appointed to the Supreme 
Judicial Court. He was the first Catholic to sit 
on that bench. He died on August 24, 1924, 


DILLON, BRYAN 


Bryan Dillon, or Brian, Cork Fenian and Law 
Clerk, I.R.B. Centre, was arrested in 1865, two 
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days after raid on Irish People, tried and sen- 
tenced to ten years penal servitude on December 
14, Dillon was released broken in health in 1870, 
and died in August, 1872. The Devon Commis- 
sion quoted in O’Donovan Rossa’s Prison Life — 
notes that Dillon was employed at heavy work 
under exposure to heat and cold although the 
medical officer had pronounced him to be capable 
of light work only; at Pentonville long working 
hours — 6 in the morning to 7:45 at night, with 
intervals for meals and exercise — sewing; at 
Woking cleaning frozen bricks covered with 
snow; in the summer of 1868 hoisting bricks by 
a rope and wheel under intense heat while suffer- 
ing from dysentery; an accidental fal] from 
scaffolding which finally confined him to the 
hospital to which he had to be frequently 
admitted; a passage from Ireland to prison 
handcuffed to another prisoner suffering from 
sea sickness from whom he was not allowed to 
be even temporarily separated; compulsory baths 
at Pentonville in water rendered foul by having 
been used by others. These charges were tacitly 
accepted by the Devon Commission as proven. 
It was noted that a large part of Dillon’s state- 
ment dealt with the ill-treatment of other prison- 
ers. 


DORAN, CHARLES G. 


Charles G. Doran of Cork (1835-1909). Clerk 
of Works to Cobh Cathedral. Member of 
Supreme Council of the LR.B. Joined Fenian 
movement after 1867 and became secretary of 
the S. C. Took an active part in John Mitchel’s 
election campaign in Tipperary in 1875 as a 
speaker, 


DOWLING, DENIS J. 


Friend of Rossa, and one of the three Dowling 
brothers, leading Fenians in Skibbereen, who 
were arrested with Rossa for membership of 
the Phoenix Society in 1858. At the Cork Sum- 
mer Assizes of 1859, they, with the other Phoenix 
prisoners, agreed to plead guilty on condition 
one of the prisoners already sentenced to ten 
years penal servitude, should be released. Down- 
ing fought in the American Civil War, took part 
in the fighting at F redericksburg, rejoined the 
Union Army after being taken prisoner and ex- 
changed. He was seriously wounded at Gettys- 
burg. He returned to Ireland later in 1871, and 
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died at Skibbereen in May, 1871. On the night 
after the battle at Fredericksburg, Downing sang 
T. D. Sullivan’s Ballad, “Ireland Boys Hurrah” 
which was a marching song of the Phoenix men. 
The chorus was taken up by the Irish Brigade 
of the Union Army, then in turn by the whole 
army for six miles along the river, and finally 
by the Confederate lines on the opposite bank. 


His brother, P. J. Downing — father of 
Rossa Downing, the Irish-American orator and 
publicist — served in Meagher’s Brigade and 
became Lieutenant-Colonel of the 99th New 
York National Guard. 


FATHER DOMINIC 
(Patriot Priest ) 


Born in Cork City, Father Dominic O'Connor 
was ordained as a member of the Capuchin 
Order on St. Patrick’s Day, 1906. 


During World War 1, he served as Chaplain, 
in the British Army, to the Munster Fusiliers and 
later to the Dublin Fusiliers. In 1917 he resigned 
his commission and returned to Ireland to join 
the fight against conscription. 


When Thomas MacCurtain became Lord Mayor 
of Cork, Father Dominic was appointed his 
Chaplain. After MacCurtains’ murder by British 
forces, Father Dominic continued as Chaplain to 
the new Lord Mayor, Terence MacSwiney, Dur- 
ing MacSwiney’s world famous hunger strike in 
Brixton Prison, Father Dominic was his constant 
companion and remained with him until his 


death. After MacSwiney’s death, Father Dominic, 


with Father Albert, was arrested, court-mar- 
tialed, sentenced to five years penal servitude 
and deported to an English jail. 


Released in the general amnesty of 1922, he 
worked hard to prevent the Civil War. Unsuc- 
cessful in that attempt, he maintained his alle- 
giance to the Republican forces. 


Late in 1922, Father Dominic was sent to 
Oregon where he rejoined Father Albert, who 
died in 1925. Father Dominic remained in Ore- 
gon until his death in 1935. It was not until June 
of 1958 that the bodies of these two distinguished 
priests were returned to Ireland where they 
rest in the Capuchin Cemetery at Rochestown, 
County Cork. 
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FORD, HENRY 


Henry Ford was born in 1863 near Dearborn, 
Michigan. His father was William Ford, born 
near Cork, and was brought here in 1847. Henry 
was responsible for the mass production of 
automobiles, and was one of America’s great 
industrialists. 


SAINT GOBNAIT 
From Painting by Richard King 


GOBNAIT, SAINT 


Gobnait is a living and well-loved name in 
Munster. Among the families of West Cork you 
will meet the name in the original Gaelic, Gob- 
nait, or Anglicised in various forms, Abbey, 
Abina, Abigail, Judith and Judy, Deborah, and 
its shortened forms Debby and Dora. 1t is. in- 
teresting to note that the name Deborah in 
Hebrew signified “honey bee”, and one of the 
most interesting tales that comes down to us 
of Gobnait tells of her love for bees and_ their 
docility to her will, as is so skilfully presented in 
Richard King’s fine picture. 


Small wonder that Gobnait was beloved of 
her people, since they were hers by God’s special 
choice. She was born in one of the Aran Islands, 
as the Four Masters relate, where there is still 
a locality called Teampaillin Gobnait, Gob- 
nait’s Little Church. The very beautiful leg- 
end of the nine white deer tells that an angel 
appeared to Gobnait and told her that her life's 
work ‘would be done where she would find 


nine white deer lying asleep. The eight places 
dedicated to her show the path of her mission- 
ary activities in her search for her appointed 
home; one in Waterford, two in Limerick, two 
in Kerry and three in Cork. She saw no deer 
until she reached Clondrohid, County Cork, 
where she found three, and rested for a time. 
Then, at Cillin na BhFhian, she found six deer, 
and, overjoyed, she moved on, crossed the river 
Sullane, near Macroom, and on a little hilltop, 
now called Gort na Tiopratan, she found nine 
white deer asleep. Saint Abban had been given 
a grant of land at Ballyvourney nearby, and 
there he set up a convent and appointed Gobnait 
its first Abbess — Gobnait naofa Bhaile Mhuirne, 
as the soft Gaelic phrase falls affectionately 
from the lips of her people. 


Gobnait was, as so many of our women saints 
were, a strong and splendid character, so living 
in God that her people recognized in her their 
sure mediator with Him, and _ their refuge in 
every trouble. Like Saint Attracta, she had extra- 
ordinary powers over nature because of her 
purity of heart, and when a neighboring chief 
led a raid on her people and drove off their 
herds for plunder, Gobnait sent her bees to rout 
them, which they did most efficiently, and after- 
wards returned docilely their beacaire, or bee- 
hive. The cattle also returned to their pastures 
peacefully. These cattlespoils or creachs, were a 
common feature of Irish life, but after that there 
were no more creaehs in Ballyvourney. 


Up to the middle ages her shrine was a noted 
place of pilgrimage on her feast day, and people 
came there to pray not only from Ireland, but 
even from the continent. Smith, in his History of 
Cork, 1750 edition, cites a decree made by 
Pope Clement VIII on 12 July, 1601, granting 
an indulgence to persons visiting Saint Gobnait’s 
church, The pilgrimage consisted in a journey, 
a vigil and a set of prayers. About thirty yards 
from her church, her cross and image were ven- 
erated, and the pilgrims went in a circle about 
the holy spot on their knees praying. This prac- 
tice continues in uninterrupted observance up 
to the present day, and local people “still do 
the rounds” in honor of Saint Gobnait, near the 
old church, long since fallen into decay, prob- 
ably since the Cromwellian pillage. Tradition 
has it that the people stripped the wooden 
roof from the church to prevent its burning and 
desecration by the Roundheads, and it was never 
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restored. The modern church carries over her 

living tradition, centre and symbol of her en- 

during presence and power among her people. 
Her feast is kept on 11 February. 


GRACE, WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


William Russell Grace was born in Cobh on 
May 10, 1832. He founded the Grace Steamship 
Company. Prominent as a financier, he at one 
time held a mortgage on all the resources of 
Peru. Furthermore, his firm was very prominent 
throughout Latin America. He was the first 
Catholic Mayor of New York in 1880, and he re- 
duced the tax rate, and introduced many re- 
forms. He was re-elected in 1884. He founded 
the Grace Institute, a business school for girls, 
On March 21, 1904, he died. 


HARRINGTON, MARTIN 


Martin Harrington, born Macroom, Co. Cork, 
May, 1825, enlisted in the 61st Regiment, British 
Infantry, 18 November, 1844, left Cork for Cal- 
cutta, June 1845, fought in Punjab campaign of 
1849 and Indian Mutiny, 1856-7 and received 
clasps and medals for bravery. Returned to 
England in 1860. Arrested in Dublin for deser- 
tion from Fifty-third Foot in March, 1866, Court- 
martialled with John Boyle OReilly and sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life. Sent to West- 
ern Australia Penal settlement in 1867, Reached 
Fremantle, 10 January, 1868. 


HASSETT, THOMAS HENRY 


Thomas Henry Hassett, born Doneraile, Co. 
Cork, 12 December, 1841. Joined the Phoenix 
organization in 1859; later served with the Papal 
Brigade. When he returned to Ireland, he joined 
the Twenty-Fourth Foot in 1861 and the F enian 
organization in 1864. Said to have sworn in 270 
men of his own regiment, and to have suggested 
a plan for the seizure of the Pigeon House Fort 
with its 25,000 stand of arms. The plan was 
turned down by his. superiors in his organization 
on the plea that they were not ready for a 
general fight. Of the guard placed on the Fort 
when it was considered to be in danger 60 men 
out of 90 were said to be Fenians. Hassett 
deserted in January 1866 and marched to the 
Fenian meeting place in uniform with his gun 
on his shoulder. “Most of the men who desert for 


Ireland’s sake,” he told Devoy, “come to: you 
empty-handed, but here I am ready for work.” 
Arrested in Dublin, 28 February 1866, and in 
due course transported for life to Australia. In 
1873, he escaped and lived with some Irish 
farmers for a time but as it was a bad season 
they could not give him an outfit. After two 
months of this:uncertainty, he made a dash for 
the coast, stowed himself away on an outgoing 
ship but was captured by the water police and 
brought back to the convict establishment where 
for the next two years he was kept in irons with 
the chain gang. 


HORLEY CHER JUSTICE 
TIMOTHY D. 

Timothy David Hurley was born in Maysville, 
Kentucky on August 31, 1863. His parents, 
Timothy and Ellen McNamara Hurley, were 
natives of County Cork, Ireland. 


He was deeply interested in rescuing wayward 
and dependent children, and became so dis- 
tinguished in this interest that he earned the 
name of the Father of the Juvenile Court, when, 
after many rebuffs and overcoming many ob- 
stacles, in 1899 the State of Illinois adopted a 


comprehensive Juvenile Law, the principles of 


which are now accepted everywhere. 


In an address before the Cook County Democ- 
racy, Judge Hurley said: “The Juvenile Court 
will reach its full value when the time comes 
when the Court will punish the adult for causing 
the condition; then and not till then may we ex- 
pect a lessening of the dependent and delinquent 
cases. Let us hope that the Juvenile Court of 
the future will continue to extend until such time 
as the causes which bring about delinquency 
will be eradicated.” 


He published “The Juvenile Court Record” for 
many years, and was the author of “The Origin 
of the Juvenile Court Law”. He died on October 
Del026, 


KEARNY, GENERAL PHILIP 

Phillip Kearny was born in 1815 in New York 
City. He was a descendant of Edmund Kearny 
of Kinsale, County Cork, Ireland. He served with 
distinction in the Army of the United States, 
particularly in the War against Mexico, and the 
War between the States. He was killed in the 
second Battle of Bull Run. He is buried in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. 
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KENEALY, JOHN 


John Kenealy, Cork Fenian leader, sentenced 
to ten years penal servitude, January, 1866. Re- 
leased in 1869 and went to San Francisco, and 
later to Los Angeles. One of Devoy’s first con- 
fidants in the rescue plans, he gave much help 
to the Catalpa expedition. 


KENd Se is 


Thomas Kent was born at Bawnard, Castle- 
lyons, where his father, David Kent, held a large 
farm. His mother, Mary Rice, is a sister of Very 
Rev. Canon Rice of Mitchelstown, and of Mr. 
Richard Rice, coroner, Fermoy. In the early 
morning of Tuesday (May 2, 1916), the house 
was surrounded by a force of constabulary, and 
a fierce conflict ensued, during which the police 
fired over a hundred shots, seriously wounding 
one of the brothers, David Kent. A head con- 
stable having been killed in the struggle, military 
assistance was sent for to Fermoy, and on the 
arrival of a body of soldiers with a machine gun, 
about 7 p.m., the whole family including the 
mother, aged over eighty, were ordered out of 
the besieged home, with their hands over their 
heads, and placed under arrest and an armed 
guard. Mother and sons were removed to Fer- 
moy — David and Richard, badly wounded — 
to the military hospital, Tom, William and the 
mother to the barracks. 


Mrs. Kent, having been released about noon, 
Tom and William were next morning removed 
under strong military escort to Cork military 
prison, the former bootless and hatless. Tried by 
courtmartial, Tom was sentenced to death, and 
William acquitted, and the devoted brothers, 
who years before had dreamed dreams of Irish 
liberty under African skies, gazed on each other 
for the last time in the dark corridor of a Cork 
court. 


A few months later, in January 1917, Mrs. 
Kent, the mother of these brave boys, died of 
the shock of these terrible events. 


LYNCH, LIAM 


Liam Lynch, the fifth of seven children, was 
born just north of Mitchelstown in the shadow of 
the Galtee mountains. He was raised in a district 
where the tradition of nationalism had survived 
and came from a family who prided themselves 


on their forebears association with the struggle 
for Irish freedom. 


He was an avid reader of Irish History and 
when the Volunteers were organized in Mitchels- 
town he was one of the early members. The 
sight of the gallant Kent family being rushed to 
jail after their thrilling fight at Bawnard House 
in 1916, determined his future. From that mo- 
ment he dedicated himself to the work of organ- 
izing, training and leading the men who were 
later, so successfully, to combat the British troops 
in the Southern area. He planned and executed 
many forays against the British, probably the 
most spectacular of which was the abduction of 
General Lucas: In that exploit he was aided by 
George Power, Fermoy, Sean Moylan, New- 
market and Patrick Clancy, Kanturk. 


His talents as a military leader are best told 
in Florence O’Donoghue’s book, “No Other 
Law” and the concluding chapter recounting 
Liam Lynch’s death, at the hands of Free State 
troops, is indeed a tragic story. 


BLESSED THADDEUS MacCARTHY 
From Painting by Richard King 


MacCARTHY, BLESSED THADDEUS 
(1455-1492) 


The story of Blessed Thaddeus MacCarthy 
rightly begins at his death and is most effectively 
told backwards. On a late October evening in 
the year 1492, an unknown pilgrim walked 
through the northern Italian city of Ivrea, in 
Piedmont, and passed out through one of its 
gates, taking the road to Aosta. It is characteris- 
tic of autumn evenings in this part of Italy that 
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night descends rapidly after sunset. Just at dark 
this pilgrim knocked for admission at the door 
of the hospice of the XXI (its name denoting 
the extent of its accommodation), which was 
situated just beyond the city gates. This hos- 
pice was maintained at the end of the fifteenth 
century by the Canons Regular of St. Ursus. 
(Ursus was one of the first Irish missionaries to 
settle in Italy early in the sixth century. ) 


A certain Father Francis Chabaud was then 
in charge; he received the stranger charitably. 
A pilgrimage to a holy shrine was the favored 
penance of that age; the pilgrim who undertook 
this good work for the easing of his soul always 
journeyed on foot, carried no possessions and 
never any weapons of course, added varying 
degrees of fasting and prayer to his route 
marches and wore distinctive dress so as to be 
at once recognized and allowed free passage 
even in times of war. The dress was a coarse 
habit, cape and hood; a broad-rimmed hat tied 
under the chin with strings; a belt from which 
hung a wallet containing relics, food, a bottle 
for water and a little money; the pilgrim also 
carried a staff, and wore prominently, as a char- 
acteristic badge, a scallop, or oyster shell. Men 
so garbed, trudging about on foot, were never 
questioned. fr 


This stanger to the house of charity in Ivrea, 
therefore, was allowed to join the inmates with- 
out scrutiny, almost without notice. He seemed 
exhausted by travel and retired to bed soon 
after admission. Early next morning, when the 
servants were beginning their day’s work, they 
noticed a light around his bed. F earing an acci- 


dental fire, they ran to it in alarm, but found’ 


nothing to account for the radiance except that 
in the midst of it the stranger lay dead with 
a look of deep peace on his face. The rector was 
called. He was disturbed both by the unexpected 
death and by the portent. Should he have known 
that this poor pilgrim was in dire need of medical 
and spiritual help? A long look at the dead face 
convinced him that this was no ordinary man. He 
sent an immediate report to the Bishop, who lived 
nearby. The Bishop had had disturbing dreams, 
or vision, that night, of seeing a stranger bishop 
ascending into heaven. He was just wondering 
what it all meant when Father Chabaud’s mes- 
sage reached him, so he went straight to the 
hospice. Together Bishop and priest opened the 
dead man’s wallet to see whether any clue to 
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his identity could be discovered and they were 
astonished to find there a bishop’s insignia, the 
ring and the pectoral cross, together with the 
papal document appointing Thaddeus MacCar- 
thy Bishop of Cork and Cloyne, those two 
dioceses not being at that date divided. 


Not only the canons in the hospice but soon 
all Ivrea was marveling at this Bishop who 
traveled on foot, alone, in the guise of a beggar 
pilgrim. The trappings of rank were not usually 
put aside in the fifteeth century. On the con- 
trary, not only bishops but even abbots, com- 
monly traveled about with an imposing retinue. 
Even among high ecclesiastics, pride was the 
besetting sin of the age. 


All the symbols of rank which Thaddeus had 
hidden were restored to him in death. Clothed 
in episcopal robes, he was borne in procession 
to the cathedral, where he lay in state during 
a few days for the generation of the people. He 
was then buried in a place of honor under an 
altar dedicated to Saint Eusebius. He was thirty- 
seven. He had held episcopal rank for twelve 
years, having been promoted to the See of Ross 
at the early age of twenty-seven by special papal 
dispensation. In actual fact he had never been 
allowed to govern either the first diocese or the 
second one to which he had been appointed; he 
could not have done so unless indeed he had 
had to resort to armed force and compelled 
obedierice to papal authority at the cost of 
bloodshed. 


Four hundred years after his death, Cork made 
a fine gesture of reparation to the exiled saint. 
The Bishop at that time happened to be a 
Dominican who had lived for many years in 
Rome. In association with the Bishop of Ivrea, 
he had Thaddeus MacCarthy’s cause examined, 
with the result that this bishop who died in 
exile was officially declared Blessed in August, 
1895. The following year there was a great fes- 
tival held in Ivrea to commemorate this event. 
It was an Italian-Irish celebration, the Bishops 
of Cork, Cloyne and Ross being fittingly present. 
When the Bishop of Cork returned home, he 
brought with him relics of Thaddeus which were 
later solemnly enshrined under the high altar in 
Cork Cathedral. Further to consolidate the posi- 
tion of Thaddeus as an Italian-Irish religious 
link, it should be added that the only biography 
of him that has ever been written is in Italian, by 
Canon Giovanni Saroglia. 
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Among the many strange destinies of Irish 
saints, that of Thaddeus MacCarthy is one of 
the strangest: The Irish aristocrat of high ec- 
clesiastical rank, who died in a foreign land, 
unknown, in the guise of a beggarman, absolutely 
alone in death. 


MacSWINEY, TERENCE 


TERENCE MacSWINEY 


Terence MacSwiney was one of a large family 
whose father and mother were well educated. 
He was a great thinker and teacher, a poet and 
playwright. He wrote the plays, produced and 
acted in them. He spent much of his spare time 
learning Irish from the Irish speaking folk of 
Inchigeela and Ballingeary. He came back from 
these Irish-speaking areas a fluent speaker and 
writer of Irish. 


In 1913, the Irish Volunteers were formed in 
Cork and Terence MacSwiney became not only 
a Volunteer, but the Organizer of the County. 
He was chosen one of the leading officers of the 
Cork City Brigade. He founded a little paper in 
Cork, with the title Fianna Fail. It was from his 
writings there and elsewhere that his book 
“Principles of Freedom” was written. 


Terence MacSwiney was first arrested in Janu- 
ary 1916, charged with “statements likely to 
cause disaffection”. Corkmen being Corkmen, the 


lay magistrates pretended to show no interest, 


but on the morning of the trial, they, including 
Lord Mayor Butterfield, trooped into court, and 
the Royal Magistrate saw himself out-numbered 
five to one. Terry was fined one shilling and 
released. 


By a helpless mischance, the Rising missed a 
Cork that was ready. Terence MacSwiney 
pledged himself that some day, he would make 
good that accident. On May 3rd, the day of the 
first executions in Dublin, Terence MacSwiney 
again was seized. He was lodged first in Cork 
jail, then taken to Richmond Barracks in Dublin 
and then via Wakefield prison to the famous 
internment camp in Frongoch, North Wales. 
He was released in the general amnesty at 
Christmas, 1916. In February, 1917, he was again 
in custody, and this time was deported for five 
months to Hertfordshire, England. By June he 
was home again, and at once threw himself into 
the organization of the new fight. He was ar- 
rested again in October, went on a hunger strike, 
and was released in November. He was retaken 
in March, 1918, to complete the six months to 
which he had been sentenced in October, and 
when the term was over, he was brought to the 
prison gates where he was re-arrested and de- 
ported to Lincoln Jail. He came from his last 
imprisonment in the general release in May, 
1919, as a member of the Irish Parliament, for 
Mid-Cork. The Republic he had longed to see, 
had been established, Irish Independence had 
been declared. 


After the assassination of his close friend and 
fellow soldier, Lord Mayor MacCurtain, Terence 
MacSwiney was asked to stand as candidate for 
the Lord Mayoralty of Cork and those who pro- 
posed him, knew what they were demanding of 
him. They were asking him to stand, knowing 
full well that the hand that murdered Thomas 
MacCurtain, would also murder his successor. 


On March 30th, ten days after the murder of 
the Lord Mayor, the Cork Corporation met and 
Terence was their choice. In his acceptance 
speech, Terence used these stirring words: “I 
wish to point out the secret of our strength, and 
the assurance of our final victory. This contest of 
ours is not one our side a rivalry of vengeance, 
but one of endurance — it is not they who can 
inflict most, but they who can suffer most, will 
conquer... .” 

A raid was made on the City Hall of Cork at 
7:40 P.M. on August 12, 1920. The Lord Mayor 
and ten others were arrested. On August 15, the 
others were released, MacSwiney being held. 
On August 16th, he was court-martialled. The 
two old charges reappeared against him. Already 
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three days fasting, Lord Mayor MacSwiney was 
accommodated in a chair at the court-martial. 


When he was arraigned, he answered: “I am 
Lord Mayor of Cork, and Chief Magistrate of 
the City, and I declare this Court illegal, and 
those who take part in it are liable to arrest 
under the laws of the Irish Republic.” 


When the court martial was about to sentence 
him, he said: “I will put a limit to any term of 
imprisonment you may impose. I have taken no 
food since Thursday. .. . I shall be free alive or 
dead within a month.” 


He endured a fast of 73 days before his body 
released his soul on October 25th, 1920. 


PETER J. McGUIRE 


Peter J. McGuire was born on the East Side 
of New York, the son of immigrants from Cork. 
He organized the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners. He assisted Samuel Gompers in 
1886 in organizing the American Federation 
of Labor. He was the man who proposed a na- 
tional labor holiday to be called “Labor Day”. 
He made his proposal at the first annual meeting 
of the A. F. of L., and twelve years later 
Congress had made Labor Day a national holi- 
day. " 


MAGNER, CANON 

Canon Magner was the parish priest of Dun- 
manway, County Cork. On December 15, 1920, 
the Canon, an old priest of 73, had seen a young 
parishioner, Volunteer Timothy Crowley, mur- 
dered by a convoy of twenty British Auxilliaries. 
His shocked and stern protest brought fire upon - 
himself, and he was murdered there and then. 


MOYLAN, SEAN 


Sean Moylan was the son of Richard Moylan 
of Mallow and Nora Rahilly of Kilmallock. It 
so happened he was born during a visit of his 
mother to her old home in Kilmallock on No- 
vember 18, 1889. His two grandfathers, Edmund 
ORahilly and John Moylan, were veteran 
Fenians. 


He organized a volunteer company in New- 
market, of which he was appointed Captain. 
Under his active direction, training and arming 
were intensively pursued all through 1915, and 
he mobilized his Company on Easter Sunday, 
1916. The Volunteers were re-organized, in 1917, 


and he resumed his post as Company Captain. 

In April of 1918, he was arrested in Cork and 
sentenced to jail. He went on a hunger strike, 
and after a week, got transferred to a hospital 
by a trick. By arrangement with Thomas Mac 
Curtain, he escaped after a few weeks, going “on 
the run” once more. 


He organized the collection of the Dail loan, 
and the Sinn Fein courts, in Cork. Sean Moylan 
was appointed Commandant of the Cork No. 2 
Battalion. He immediately stepped-up the raids 
for arms all over his area, thus paving the way 
for the open, large-scale warfare waged there 
until the Truce in July, 1921. 


He lead the I.R.A. in the fierce Clonbannin 
ambush. He also helped in the capture of Gen- 
eral Lucas. Furthermore, he participated in the 
attack that captured Mallow Barracks. Thanks 
to Sean Moylan and the men who served under 
him, Dublin Castle had to admit that the “King’s 
Writ” no longer ran in North Cork. 


For many years he represented North Cork 
in the Dail. He held the Ministries of Lands, 


Education and Agriculture in successive govern- - 


ments. He died in 1957. 


MOYNAHAN, MICHAEL 


Michael Moynahan and his brother Mortimer 
were active Skibbereen Fenians and associates of 
O'Donovan Rossa. Michael Moynahan was Sec- 
retary to General Canby, who was killed during 
the war with the Modoc Indians in the Lava 
Beds of Oregon. 


NAGLE, NANO 


Nano Nagle was born at Ballygriffin, County 
Cork, in 1728. After an elementary education in 
Ireland, where Catholic schools were then pro- 
scribed, she went to France for further studies, 
where some of her kinsmen were living in the 
suite of the exiled King James, and entered on 
a brilliant social life in the court circles of the 
capital. One morning, when returning from a 
ball, she was struck by the sight of crowds of 
working men and women waiting for a church 
to be opened for early Mass. A few weeks later, 
she returned to Ireland, and only the stringent 
laws then in force against Catholic educational 
activities prevented her from consecrating her- 


self at once to the Christian training of Irish 
children, who were growing up in ignorance of 
their Faith. A short time spent as a postulant 
at a convent in France confirmed her belief that 
her mission lay rather in Ireland, a conviction 
strengthened by the advice of her directors. 


In 1775, she founded the Presentation Order, 
a community of teaching Sisters. She set an 
example of charity and abnegation to her com- 
munity, giving seven hours daily to the classroom, 
and four to prayer, in addition to the demands of 
her duties of superior and her work, of visita- 
tion. It was said that there was not a single garret 
in Cork that she did not know. Her austerities 
and the persistance with which she continued 
her labors in the most inclement weather brought 
on a fatal illness; she died exhorting her com- 
munity to spend themselves for the poor. 


The Presentation Sisters have spread to all 
corners of the globe. 


O'BRIEN, JAMES FRANCIS XAVIER 


James Francis Xavier O'Brien (1828-1905), 
Cork Fenian leader and contributor to the Irish 
People. Death sentence commuted to penal servi- 
tude for life after 1867 rising for his part in the 
attack on Ballyknockane R.I.C. barracks, where 
his chief officer was Captain William Mackay 
Lomasney. Last Irish felon condemned to be 
“hanged, drawn, and quartered.” O’Brien was 
Chairman of the S.C., I.R.B., on its reorganiza- 
tion for some time before Kickham was elected 
to that office. Afterwards M.P., Mayo, 1885- 
1895; Cork City, 1895-1905. General Secretary, 
United Irish League. 


O’CALLAGHAN, EDMUND BAILEY 


Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan was born Febru- 
ary 28, 1797 in Mallow. He was a physician 
and historian. He took part in the Canadian 
Revolt of 1837 and fled to the United States. He 
became historian of the State of New York. 
Among many other things, he published a History 
of New Netherland, and a Documentary History 
of the State of New York. He died May 29, 1880. 


-O’CALLAGHAN, FATHER JAMES 
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Father O’Callaghan was a priest of the Diocese 
of Cork. He was shot dead deliberately by Brit- 
ish forces in March 1921 in the course of a raid 
on the house of Alderman Liam de Roiste. 


O'CALLAGHAN, REV. JEREMIAH 


Father O'Callaghan was born in 1780 in the 
County of Cork. He was ordained a Catholic 
Priest of the Diocese of Cloyne. 


He inveighed so much against usury that he 
was forced to leave Ireland. Coming to America, 
he was assigned to Vermont where, for a quarter 
of a century, he labored. He built the first Catho- 
lic Church in Vermont at Burlington, and is 
known as the Apostle of that State. He published 
a famous book on Usury. He died in Holyoke, 
Mass. on February 23, 1861. 


O'LEARY, CANON PETER 


Peter O’Leary was born in Cork in 1839. He 
is one of the great writers of the renaissance of 
the Irish language. His predecessors, in writing 
Irish, used forms that were far removed from 
the spoken Irish. He made a bold departure. 
He wrote Irish precisely as he heard it spoken. 
He taught the Gaeltacht to write as it spoke. 
Among his original works, Seadna, a sort of 
folk-novel, is by far the best and will always rank 
as one of the national classics. His Gospels and 
“Imitation of Christ” are the best selling late 
Irish books. He died in 1920. 


O'MAHONY, JOHN 


John O’Mahony (1819-1877). Leader of the 
American Fenians, and Head Centre of the 
Fenian Brotherhood, of which with Stephens 
he was the founder. Born at Clonkilla, on the 
banks of the Funcheon, near Michelstown, 
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County Cork in 1819 — according to Devoy, 
two years earlier according to other sources. 
Educated Cork and T. C. D. When the 1848 out- 
break came in Tipperary, O'Mahony organized 
some two thousand men in his own district but 
the rising collapsed before he could bring them 
into action. He was compelled to disband them 
and fly to France. In Paris, he met James 
Stephens, who had also fled to Paris after the 
Ballingary collapse. Both men joined French 
revolutionary societies, says John Savage — 
O’Mahony’s companion in efforts to restart the 
insurrection between Ballingary and his flight, 
including an attempt to attack police barracks 
in Co. Waterford — in order to learn how “an 
indiscipled mob could be most readily and effec- 
tively marched against an army of professional 
cut-throats. Accordingly, they became enrolled 
members and pupils of some of the ablest mas- 
ters of revolutionary science which the 19th 
century has produced.” In the Irish World, 10 
March, 1879, Thomas Clark Luby states that 
Stephens and O'Mahony were prepared to fight 
on the Republican side at the time of the coup 
detat in 1851, but circumstances prevented 
them. According to Devoy, Stephens actually 
fought on the barricades. A writer in the Irish- 
man, 3 March, 1866, after describing their rela- 
tions with continental secret societies in almost 
the same phrases as those quoted from Savage, 
Says they “remained at their posts until the fall 
of the Republic of February and the consequent 
disbandment of their circles.” O'Mahony left Paris 
for New York in 1852. A learned man and a fine 
Gaelic scholar, he had supported himself by teach- 
ing in Paris. He and Stephens during their Paris 
exile lived in penury in the early stages. In New 
York, O'Mahony, Doheny and other Young Ire- 
land exiles banded themselves into the “Emmet 


Monument Association,” the precursor of the 


Fenian Brotherhood. Luby records in his Irish 
World memoirs that during the Crimean War 
(1854-6), O'Mahony succeeded in opening up 
negotiations with the Russian Consul in New 
York with a view to procuring from the Russian 
Government transportation “for 2,000 men and 
arms for 50,000 more.” The Peace of Paris in 
1856 killed the project. 


In 1857 Joseph Denieffe, an Irish exile, de- 
cided to return to Ireland, and was given a 
message by O'Mahony and others to try and in- 
troduce a secret revolutionary organization into 


the country. Denieffe met with little success 
after his arrival in Ireland until Stephens, who 
had heard of his mission, arrived, and the Fenian 
movement was founded on Stephen’s plan of 
an oath-bound secret autocratically-controlled 
body on St. Patrick’s Day, 1858, under the name 
of the Irish Republican Brotherhood. Stephens 
became the G.O.LR. (Chief Organiser, Irish 
Republic) in Ireland, and John O'Mahony, Head 
Centre of the Fenian Brotherhood in America 
__ where unlike the home I.R.B. the Brotherhood 
was not oath-bound, the offices were filled by 
election, and the Head Centre’s power was sub- 
ject to the veto of a council elected annually. In 
1857 O'Mahony, at the request of P. M. Haverty, 
the Irish-American publisher, translated Keat- 


ing’s History of Ireland in a version long famous’ 


for its Gaelic scholarship. It was this scholarship 
incidentally which led O'Mahony to give the 
name “Fenian” to the American organization. 
During the American Civil War, O'Mahony or- 
ganized a regiment of Fenians, the Ninety-Ninth, 
of the New York National Guard, and was 
appointed honorary Colonel. 


O’Mahony’s last days were spent in poverty. 
Dr. Denis Dowling Mulcahy found him dying 
in a fireless New York garret, on the 6th of 
February, 1877. (Kickham wrote to Devoy, 29 
April, 1876: “I wish ye all thought well of 
O'Mahony. I believe that no Irishman had a 
better claim to the name of patriot than he has.” 


O'NEILL, REVEREND PETER 


Father Peter O’Neill was the parish priest of 
Ballymocoda, County Cork. He was born in 
Conna, and pursued his ecclesiastical studies at 
the Irish College, Paris, where he discharged the 
duties of Professor of Celtic language and litera- 
ture. Suspected of learning through the con- 
fessional of particulars of the murder of a gov- 
ernment spy and informer, he was arrested and 
flogged in Youghal. He received two hundred 
and seventy five lashes from a wire cat armed 
with straps of lead and tin. He was transported 
to Australia in 1801. He worked among the con- 
victs at Botany Bay and North Hawk Island. 


Being pardoned, he returned to Ireland in 
1803, and for forty-three years he labored in 
Ballymacoda. 


He died in 1846 at the age of 88. He was the 
granduncle of O'Neill Crowley. 
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PROUT, FATHER 


“Father Prout,” the name by which the Rev. 
Francis Sylvester Mahony (O'Mahony), author 
of the “Bells of Shandon” is generally known. 
He was born at Cork December 31, 1804. He 
died in Paris Mary 18, 1866. 


For awhile, he was a member of the Society 
of Jesus. However, in 1832, he was ordained a 
diocesan priest. 


In the course of time, he went to London and 
devoted himself to a literary career. Although 
he is best known as a literary figure, he never 
wavered in his loyalty to the Church. His title to 
literary fame rests upon the Collection of Writ- 
ings known as “Reliques of Father Prout”. 


RONAYNE, JOSEPH 


Joseph Ronayne, M.P. for Cork City. Young 
Irelander. Made a fortune in California as an 
engineer. Later built several railways in Ireland, 
including the Macroom railway, which he built 
at his own risk. He represented the City of Cork 
from 1872, and first suggested the policy of ob- 
struction to Butt and Biggar, which Parnell 
finally adopted. “Keep your eye on Parnell,” he 
told William O’Brien of Mallow. “He’s as meek 
as a Methodist minister, but he'll tread upon 
John Bull’s corns harder than ever Boney did.” 
Ronayne died in 1876 after an amputation of a 
leg. His last jest was: “I certainly can't stand for 
the city any more, but Tl certainly stump the 
County.” 


RUSSELL, THOMAS 


THOMAS RUSSELL 


Thomas Russell was born in 1767 in the parish 
of Kilshanick, Co. Cork. He was a member of the 
United Irishmen, and was a close friend of 
Theobald Wolfe Tone. He was appointed to or- 
ganize Ulster for Emmet’s Rising of 1803. He 
was arrested and tried in Downpatrick, Co. 
Down. He was executed on October 21st, 1803. 
He was “the Man from God Knows Where”, an 
immortal Ballad of this period of Ireland’s story. 


oF FACHNAN 


St. Fachnan was a man of wisdom and flour- 
ished in the beginning of Sixth Century. He was 
called Fachnan-Mongach, or the hairy, because 
he was born with hair. He was the first Bishop 
of Ross, and the Founder of the Cathedral there. 
According to an ancient martyrology, his festival 
is celebrated on August 14th. 


oT. FINCHAD 


St. Finchad succeeded St. Fachnan as Bishop 
of Ross. He was one of the disciples of St. Fin- 
barr, and was educated at St. Finbarr’s School. 


SHEAHAN, DENIS B. 


Denis B. Sheahan was born August 15, 1843 
in Buttevant, County Cork. He was a sculptor, 
astronomer and inventor. He specialized in mak- 
ing sun dials, and they are to be found in all 
parts of the globe. 


As a sculptor, his chisel wrought the bust of 
the Irish martyr, Robert Emmet, which graces 
the Mall in Central Park. His other works in- 
clude statues of Daniel O'Connell, the great Irish 
Liberator; General Custer; the equestrian state 
of General Robert E. Lee, and the equestrian 
statue of General Blanco at Caracas, Venezuela. 


He taught art and astronomy in Yale College. 
He perfected many instruments and charts that 
are now used by the United States Navy and 
various government bureaus. 


He died October 11, 1924. 


SHEARES, JOHN and HENRY 


John Sheares was born in 1766, in Cork, Ire- 
land. He was a member of the United Irishmen. 
He died in 1798. 
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Henry Sheares was born in 1753. He too, was 
a member of the United Irishmen. Both were 
executed by the Crown July 14, 1798. 


SHEEHAN, CANON PATRICK, D.D. 


Canon Patrick A. Sheehan was born at Mallow 
in 1852 and educated at Fermoy and Maynooth. 
Ordained in 1875, he served on the English 
Mission in Devonshire for two years. He held 
curacies, at Cobh and Mallow, and was parish 
priest of Doneraile from 1895 until his death in 
1913. His literary work covers a wide field — 
essays, poetry, short stories, and novels. But it 
is for his novels that he is best remembered. 
They mirror many phases of Irish life with affec- 
tionate fidelity. The words he put into the mouth 
of the priest at the graves at Kilmorna show 
his national feeling: 


“We stand above the dust of the two bravest 
souls that ever lived and suffered for Ireland. 
Whether future generations will come here, and 
make the ‘Graves of Kilmorna’ a place of pil- 
yrimage, or whether these, too, shall be forgot- 
ten. I know not. What we know is, that there 
lie two Irish martyrs — one, pierced by an 
English bullet on the field of battle: the other, 
after spending the best ten years of life in Eng- 
lish dungeons, done to death by his own country- 
men. There they lie; and with them is buried 
the Ireland of our dreams, our hopes, our am- 
bitions, our love. There is no more to be said. 
Let us go hence!” 


SULLIVAN, JAMES F. 


James F. Sullivan was born in Cork, Ireland. 
Coming to this country in the year 1906. 


He was a successful financier, industrial leader 
and patron of the arts in the City of Philadel- 
phia. 


At his death, he was a director of the Finance 
Company of Philadelphia, the Horn and Hard- 
art Company of New York, and two Street Rail- 
way Underlying Companies. He was a trustee 
of the Pennsylvania Museum and the School of 
Industrial Art. 


He died on March 17, 1930. 
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PATRONS 


James Byrne 

John F. McCarthy 
Dennis P. Collins 
William Crowley 
Michael Barry 
Timothy Leary 
Denis Driscoll 
Peter Dalton 
Thomas Rochford 
Morgan O’Brien 
Joseph Kiggins 
Patrick Armstrong 
Eagle Regalia Corp. 
Phil Weiss 

Thomas Rodgers 
Gerard A. Parisi 
Peter F. Guloxto 
Hon. Aileen B. Ryan 
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M. Ahern 
Mrs. Florence Kearns 


John Durkin 


Dick Cronin 


Elizabeth James 

G. Keenan O’Brien 

F’ J. O'Donnell 

Edward F. Clarke 
Patrick Thompson 
Terry Long 

Patrick S. O'Neill 
Anthony Corcoran 
James A. Fitzpatrick 
Thomas J. Ayers 

John L. Devine & Family 
Timothy Sheehan 
Thomas E. Walsh 

John T. Hughes 

Mary E. Hughes 
Thomas J. Hughes 

Rev. Timothy Dwyer 
Hon. Thomas E. Rohan 


FOOD STORES 
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Connors& O'Connell = 


Sheila Madigan 
Kitty Kenny 


Connie Doolan 


Charles O’Connell 


RUGGED COAST OF WEST CORK 
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SAAB RK 


GROUP TAKEN AT THE SOLEMN BLESSING AND OFFICIAL OPENING OF THE 


PATRICK CUSHING MEMORIAL SCHOOL IN GLANWORTH, CO. CORK. 


Michael Canon Hurley, Parish Priest; His Eminence 


aid the entire cost of 


Left to Right — Very Rev. 
Richard Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston (who p 


the school in memory of his father); His Lordship, Most Rev. Dr. Ahern, Bishop 


of Cloyne; Mr. Denis O'Leary, Contractor. 


In Memory 
uf 


Daniel O'Callaghan 


1875 - 1906 


Inchemay, Nadd, Co. Cork 


Captain of GERALDINE ALL IRELAND FOOTBALL TEAM 1898-1899 
Founder of THE THOMAS DAVIS HURLING CLUB 


Member of THE IRISH REPUBLICAN BROTHERHOOD 


GREETINGS 


from 


The officers and members ot 


THE FOUR PROVINCES’ 
SOCIAL CLUB Ine. 


Headquarters 
207 EAST 84th STREET 
New York 28, N. Y. 


REV. SEAN S. REID 
TERENCE MONAHAN 
EDWARD F. MADDEN 
JOHN J. PRENDERGAST 
MARY TULLY 


Executive Committee 
PATRICK JUDGE HUGH REILLY 
MICHAEL P. HOLLAND PATRICK J. CARROLL 
JOHN B. ENGLISH SHEILA O’DONOVAN 
DAVID HERLIHY THOMAS A. BREHENY 
HUGH A. McKEVITT JOHN REILLY 
PATRICK SHEEHAN JOSEPH M. COSTELLO 
MATTHEW HUGHES MICHAEL GORMAN 
JAMES W. FEELY 
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This Page is 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED 
to the 
MEMORY 


of 


PETER O'NEILL CROWLEY — 
CAPTAIN JOHN McCLURE 


and 


ALL OF IRELAND’S PATRIOT DEAD 


PEA, IE 


John B. English 


i Be 


Ny Tin Fond Remembrance of the Men of the 


2nd Gurk Brigade 
Who Died for trelaw 


INSERTED by JOHN J. SHEEHY & SONS 


Gnpliae 


JEAN: PE. HEATING | 


Cd 


IN MEMORY 


of 


THE MEN OF CLONMEEN 
WHO DIED FOR 


IRELAND 


Se 


Maurice & Bridie Crimmins 


oe 


Greetings 
from 


Friends 


of 
Sean P. Keating 


Cd 


IN MEMORY 


of 


JAMES BRISLANE 
R.I. P. 


INSERTED BY HIS FRIENDS 


William J. Reidy 
John Donoghue 
William Walsh 
James Kirrane 
William Dorgan 
Patrick J. Linehan 
Michael Sullivan 
John B. English 


Daniel Scanlon 


CONGRATULATIONS TO 


The 
Lounty Corkmen’s Association 


on their 


Uiamond Jubilee Celebration 


You have lived up faithfully to the Techitome 
for which the Organization was founded. You 
have comforted the sick, buried the dead and 
upheld the proud traditions of County Cork 
in the Fight for the Freedom of Ireland. 


DENIS O'CONNELL 


PAST PRESIDENT 


Compliment: 
f 


MICHAEL & NAN HOLLAND 


in Memory 
nf 
The Third West Cork Brigade Men 
Who Bied That The trish Nation 


Might Give in Freedom 


SS 


Wee Piatlent 
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WEBB & KNAPP Ine. 


Compliments 
f 


SEAN OGLAIGH NA H-EIREANN 
OF NEW YORK INC. 


(Veterans of The [rish Republican Army ) 


THE EXILED COMRADES OF THE MEN WHO 
ESTABLISHED THE IRISH REPUBLIC. 


Iu Memory of 


Our 


Weloured HKather 


Willie Hla 


Past Officer of the County Corkmen’s B. P. & P. Ass’n 


Native of Ringaskiddy 


SAM and JOE FLYNN 


@ , 


IN MEMORY OF THOSE BRAVE MEN 
WHO_ DIED 
THAT IRELAND MIGHT BE FREE 


* 


Lift up your hearts, O brave young men, 
“They were true to the right, they fought 
the fight, 
And they rest in the peace of God. 


Lift up your hearts, O brave young men, 


And march in the ways they trod!” 


* 


JOHN McCARTHY 


REGO PARK, N. Y. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
lOmin 
CORKMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
OF 
MANY HAPPY RECOLLECTIONS 


Mae C. and John F. Healy 
Maureen A. Healy 


est WU pet hes 
from 


The Cork Social Club 
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A Chara, 


I can assure you that the members of The Cork County Board are delighted 
to avail of this opportunity of showing their appreciation of the kindness and 
hospitality shown to our visiting teams and officials when in New York by 
members of the County Corkmen’s Association. This kindness and hospitality 
will forever remain in the memories of those of us here at home who were 


fortunate enough to get a trip to U.S.A. 


May I conclude by wishing all members of your wonderful Association 
every success in the future and hope that the County Corkmen’s Association 


will continue to prosper and play its important part in the life of New York in 


the years that lie ahead. 


Le gach deagh guidhe, 


Mise le fior mheas, 
Concubsp O Mupésaoa 


RUNAI. 


Cumann Luith Chleas Gaedheal - 
Coisde Chonndae Chorcaighe 


CONGRATULATIONS AND BEST WISHES 
to 


COUNTY CORKMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
NEW YORK 


from 


CORK COUNTY BOARD 
of 

GAELIC ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
_—- 


BEIR BUAIDH ‘S BEANNACT 


COUNTY CORKMEN’S B. P. & P. ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATED 1905 
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710 AVENUE C, BAYONNE, N. J. 


TELEPHONE: FEDERAL 9-9549 


We salute the County Corkmen’s Association of New York. 


For seventy-five years you have performed gallantly and unselfishly. The road 
wasn't easy. Wars and depressions came, but you remained stalwart. There was work 
to be done, yes, good to be done. An organization dedicated to God and Country had 
to move forward and that you did. Many of your members and their children bore arms. 
Why? That America might remain God’s Country—a land of freedom and Opportunity 
for all. As you grew, you watched your nation grow, carefully guarding it against, athe- 
istic enemies. What was good for America, you forcefully endorsed. What was injurious, 
you just as vigorously condemned. You have been what all Americans should be— 


alert, militant and grateful. 


In true Irish spirit you shared God’s blessings among the indigent and the jobless. 
To them you brought consolation, comfort, and, above all the will to persevere. Deeds 


like these can never be forgotten. 


Moreover, we do not forget your many enjoyable visits to Bayonne or the hospi- 


tality extended to us in New York. Your comradeship and loyalty remain unexcelled. 


May your accomplishments glitter like diamonds in the years that lie ahead, and 


“May the good Lord ever keep you in the hollow of His Hand.” 


DENIS P. COLLINS, President MRS. NOEL BYRNE, President 
County Corkmen’s Association Cork Ladies Auxiliary 
Bayonne, New Jersey Bayonne, New Jersey 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


from 


COUNTY CORKMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


OF BAYONNE 
BYSNINGS bh (COUTEING) 2 Se President 
FDWARD F. CLARK, JR._.----------------- Ist Vice President 
BRAN GIGni@O:. DONINELL SJR. 25 ae: 2nd Vice President 
BATRIGKLO CONNOR Treasurer 
G. KEENAN O'BRIEN... eke one Financial Secretary 
PATRIGKNGRAGCE Corresponding Secretary 
DENNIS M. COUGHLIN... Recording Secretary 
CHARLES McCARTHY ------------------------— Sergeant-at-Arms 


Board of Trustees 


DR. JAMES F. SHANAHAN 
WILLIAM CROWLEY 

JOHN F. McCARTHY 
MICHAEL O’CONNOR 
JAMES £—. O'DONNELL 


THE 
LEE BOOT MANUFACTURING CO. Lid. 
Shoemakers for Over 80 Years 


AND THEIR AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 


McCARTHY'S 


Andrew Square, South Boston, Mass. 


CONGRATULATE THE COUNTY CORKMEN‘S ASSOCIATION 
on their 
SEVENTY FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


HELP THE IRISH ECONOMY 


BUY A SHOE CERTIFICATE 


YOU CAN SAVE TIME, MONEY & MAILING 


—_$$$—_— 


Send any amount by check or money order ($5 and up) and receive a gift 
certificate which you can bail to your friends in Ireland. They may select 
shoes at any LEE BOOT store or have them mailed to them by LEE BOOTS 
to any part of Ireland. 


Make checks and money orders payable to McCARTHY’S, Andrew Square, 
South Boston, Mass. 


LEE BOOT & SHOE certificates may be used for men’s women’s or children’s 
shoes. Use LEE certificates for Christmas gifts, Birthdays, Weddings, etc. 


et 


LEE SHOES for men may be purchased in the U.S.A. by writing to 
McCARTHY’S, ANDREW SQUARE, SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


SUPPORT THE IRISH SHOE INDUSTRY 


IRISH LINEN - WATERFORD GLASS 
IRISH TWEEDS 


CELTIC DESIGN PURE LINEN DAMASK 
CLOTHS 


Sizes in Yards 
1x Wex2 ZOD 2x22 2x3 


36/-— 48/6 63/6 79/6 95/6 
Napkins to match. 6/11 each 


HAND PAINTED & HAND EMBROIDERED CLOTHS 
in all Sizes—Price 37/6 to 196/6 Napkins to match. 


Irish Souvenir Towels 3/6 and 4/6 each 


CHINA AND GLASS OF EXQUISITE 
BEAUTY 


We carry extensive stocks of— 
BREAKFAST, DINNER AND TEA SETS 
by all the Leading Makers. 


WATERFORD GLASS, Beautiful Orna- 
mental Figures by Doulton and Hummel 


All moderately Priced and expertly packed for 


overseas shipment. 


IRISH TWEEDS 
Beautiful selection of Round Tower Handwoven 
Donegal Tweeds. Depicting the Handweavers Craft 
at its best. In a Galaxy of Colours. 29’ Wide— 


suitable for Ladies Suits and Dresses. Price from 16/11 
per yard. 


Genuine Irish Thornproof Tweeds suitable for Men‘s 
Suits and Jackets 56” wide—39/6 per yard. 


(Patterns on application.) 


Payless. 


Visitors are invited to visit our store and inspect our stocks without obligation. All Prices marked in plain figures. 
Mail Orders promptly executed—second choice advisable. American Express Credit Cards honoured. 


CASH & CO., LTD., CORK, EIRE 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


CASHS 


OFFER you a complete service in Ladies, Men‘’s and Children’s 
Wear, Fancy and Household Goods, Furniture and Soft 
Furnishings, China, Glass Ware and Antiques. 


FOR THE TOURIST we HAVE A DELIGHTFUL COLLEC- 
TION OF IRISH LINENS, EXCLUSIVE IRISH TWEEDS AND 


HOMESPUNS. A MAGNIFICENT ARRAY OF CHINA AND 
GLASS WARE... . INCLUDING BELEEK AND WATERFORD 
GLASS. 


WE SHIP SEVERAL HUNDRED PACKAGES EACH YEAR TO:- U.S.A., CANADA, 
AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AFRICA, SOUTH AMERICA AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


CONSIGNMENTS OF CHINA AND GLASS WARE ARE COVERED AGAINST ALL 
RISKS AT A VERY MODERATE PREMIUM. 


PROMPT ATTENTION TO POST ENQUIRIES 


CASH & CO. LTD. 


eyed St abattick -ottcet, 
Cork. Fire: 


Established 1877 


Butterfield 8-1900 


THE ABBEY 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS, INC. 


a 


LEXINGTON AVENUE at 66th STREET 


New York 21, N.Y. 


‘We May Have Brave Men 
But We'll Never Have Better... .” 


AN FININ CROVDA 


Ever since his mortal remains were laid reverently to rest in a peaceful tomb 
in Rathcooney cemetery, a few miles north-east of Cork, the spirit of Brian Dillon 
has lived on in his native place. That was on an August evening in 1872, and down 
through the years which followed men of nationalist ideals and sentiment have been 
inspired by the memory of the sacrifices and sufferings of Cork’s great Fenian-Martyr. 
Yet with the passage of time those who remembered—or learned by word of mouth 
the details of his unselfish life for Ireland naturally became fewer and fewer; and 
now, 87 years after his death, he is but an honoured name amongst the residents of 
his native city and by Ccrkmen everywhere. 


“Nor wreck nor change nor Winter’s blight, 
Nor time’s remorseless doom, 

Can dim one ray of holy light, 

That gilds his silent tomb.” 


Inserted by his nephews in New York. 


JAMES DILLON 
JOHN DILLON 
BRIAN DILLON 
EMMETT DILLON 


MOtt Haven 5-8114 Notary Public 


JAMES J. BOLAND 


Licensed Real Estate Broker 


Travel Agency - Insurance 
SPECIALIZING IN 
INCOME TAX - BUSINESS PROPERTIES - BARS - RESTAURANTS 


GROCERY - DELICATESSEN - LIQUOR STORES 
STATIONERY, ETC. 


— 


406 EAST 149th STREET 
Room 27 BRONX Sojeineare 


op 


COUP IES EIN, TESS 


of 


SULLIVAN'S BARS & GRILLS 


584 East 138th Street 
MOtt Haven 9-9175 


1447 Beach Avenue 
TAlmadge 2-916] 


BRONX, N. Y. 


—<$_— 


SULLIVAN'S HOTEL 


106-01 Rockaway Boulevard 
ROCKAWAY BEACH, N. Y. 


Con Sullivan, Prop. 


GRanite 4-9795 


es 


GREETINGS 


FROM 


N. JAMES E. MULCAHY : 
Candidate 

Judge - General Sessions } 

November 3, 1959 


RELAX IN A PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE 


John MeCarthey’s 
RESTAURANT & BAR 


‘CD 


62-10 WOODHAVEN BLVD. 
Rego Park, N. Y. 
(Near Dry Harbour Road) 


Tel. HA 9-8920 


BEST WISHES 


THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 


Wood, Wire & Metal Lathers’ 


International Union 
LOCAL 246 


Cr 


New York and Vicinity 


EL. 5-9626 


CARROLL’S CAFE 


For the Best in Food & Drinks 


621 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


At 53rd Street New York 


CARROLL’S LOUNGE 


Your Hosts 
EDDIE & BILL CARROLL 


1242 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


Corner 84th Street New York 28, N. Y. 


Phone REgent 4-9703 


YORKVILLE CASINO BALLROOMS 


210 EAST 86th STREET 


NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 
cre 


e CATERING SERVICE 
e CONVENTIONS 

¢ DINNER - DANCES 

¢ MASQUERADES 

e ENTERTAINMENTS 


¢ MEETINGS 


Lester J. Schnall : REgent 4-3700 


RA 9-982 


Hall Available for All Occasions 


Green Grilt a9,5 


War tr KosPrarant 


JERRY CRONIN 


al 


46-19 - 48th AVENUE 
WOODSIDE, L. |. 


POH PROMPT SERVICE MUrray Hill 5-9189-9190 


J. F. McQuade. Inc 
Printing 


BOOK - JOB - COMMERCIAL 


215 EAST 38th STREET NEW YORK 16 N. Y. 


SAcramento 2-9986 


P. J. MURPHY 
RESTAURANT - COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Choicest Wines and Liquors 


Excellent Food 


Ze! 


1410 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 29, N.Y. 


WU rckesver the Oar 


Functions and meetings of 10 to 1000 guests can be held 
at the HENRY HUDSON HOTEL with the complete 
assurance that the settings, service and cuisine 


will be impeccable and correct. 


1000 Rooms with Bath 


Singles - $7 to $10 Doubles - $11 to $17 


Henry Hudson Hotel 
353 WEST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 


Albert F. Koenig, General Manager 


SA 2-9495 


DONOVAN’S 


BAR AND RESTAURANT 


Fine Food 


Choice Liquors 


CAD 


1604 THIRD AVENUE 
At 90th Street New York City 


oe 


Kost Wbelbex 
hon 


LUHNELIUS F. NEENAN 


Cy 


Sa ell Sees 
fo 


THE 
COUNTY CORKMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


TALLY HO BAR 
& 
RESTAURANT 


eT — 


3513 EAST TREMONT AVENUE 
ROUND NEE 


ds. 4 SDs a 


AER 


, ° 
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e e 


215 East 64th Street 
iNew Vora DARIN ame 


Compliment: 
of 


CARROLL S PUB 


435 EAST PARK AVENUE 
LONG BEACH, N. Y. 


CTY 


Michael J. Carroll, Proprietor 


CREEUINGS 
to 
THE COUNTY CORKMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


from 


WZ anorama Sight - seeing Moats | 


Cd 


Leaving Battery Place Daily 
May to November 


qe Y 


Alfred J. Rothmeier Walter Hansen 


ie SEGAL LE, LNG. 
RESTAURANT and BAR 


Dancing Every Saturday 


SEPARATE MEETING ROOM 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


a 


211 EAST 84th STREET 


Telephone REgent 4-9892 New York 28, N. Y. 


Lic. L-373 


WINES and LIQUORS 


We Have All the Best Brands 


FOR PROMPT SERVICE CALL 


JAMES J. REARDON 


MoOtt Haven 9-4586 


414 EAST 138th STREET 


Near Willis Avenue Bronx? Ni. 


Compliment 
of 


RADIO CITY GRILL 
1240 SIXTH AVENUE 
(N.E. Corner 49th St.) 


Finest Food Served 


Imported and Domestic Wines and Liquors 
Ballantine Beer and Ale - Guiness’ Stout 


Ww 


Under the Direction of 


Con Hurley and John Hurley 


STillwell 4-5944 Established 1880 


J. Mchenna 


MUNUMENTS and MAUSOLEUMS 


ERECTED IN ALL CEMETERIES 


We Specialize in Lettering and Cleaning 


—_ 


48-01-11 LAUREL HILL BOULEVARD 
and 
4329-31 -52nd STREET 
WOODSIDE - LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Congratulations 


to 


The County Corkmen’s Association 


from 


St. Patricks Counril 
) Nu. 346 


Knights of Columbus 


REV. JOHN J. GILLEN, Chaplain 


WILLIAM B. DEAN, Grand Knight 


COUNTY CORKMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


IN MEMORIAM 
oy 


In Memory of Our Beloved Brothers 
Who Have Passed to Their 
Eternal Reward 


ey 


May They Rest In Peace 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 


Cork Association Pipers Band, 1959 


FRONT ROW (left to right): DENIS HORGAN, Pipe Major, PATRICK RIORDAN, PATRICK DINEEN, THOMAS GALLAGHER, JOHN DINEEN, THOMAS RING, LIAM DUNLEA. 
CENTER ROW: EDWARD TUNSTON, NORA M. LYNCH, DANIEL LYNCH, MARY LYNCH CAHILL, HUGH GALLAGHER, STEVE KINGSTON, Band Chairman. 

TOP ROW: PATRICK LYNCH, PATRICK LAVIN, PATRICK KELLY. 

nections in the U.S.A. over the years and has 

for more than a decade. 


rman STEVE KINGSTON. 


the honor of playing for all Irish hurling 


The Cork Ass’n Band has played at many different fu 
and football teams in the international game 


Undert the direction of Pipe Major DENIS HORGAN and Band Chai 


Compliments 


of 


MR. & MRS. MICHAEL CULLINANE 


AND 


FAMILY 


ay 


Mk. & MRS. JOHN CULLINANE 


AND 


FAMILY 


Kingsbridge 6-9643 


O'LEARY BAR & GRILL 


183 WEST 231st STREET 


BRONX 63, NEW YORK 


NEIL O’KEEFE 


DENNIS O’KEEFFE 


TIMOTHY O’KEEFE 


WILLIAM O’KEEFFE 


KEVIN O’KEEFE 


IN MEMORY 


of 


THE CARMELITE FATHERS 


who have worked 
in Cork 


for Over Six Hundred Years 


Castlelyons - Cork City - Kinsale 


Congratulations 


from the 


CORK FOOTBALL CLUB 


PATRICK SULLIVAN —___ 5S Rs a he en ae, ee President 
PATRICKS GROW yaa _Vice President 
JOE MORPH vegeusaene ee ee eee _ Secretary 
JOHN GGROW FE Ye co) ____.___Treasurer 
PATRICK SULLIVAN Ss eee Manager 
DANIELSREGAR =a a a Si 22.2. Custodian 
SEAN SBREININAIN ee ee eee eee Trainer 
DENIS BERNARD. ee SOMO Capra 
MICHA ES OY Gham 20: al Junior Captain 
PATRICKGHEA hy game gin saree _........._Sergeant-at-Arms 
Trustees 
JOHN CREEDON DAN FINNEGAN 
NOEL McCARTHY PATRICK J. McCARTHY 
JOE LOONEY DENIS BERNARD 
Auditors 
JOHN CROWLEY PATRICK CROWLEY 
TIM RIORDAN RICHARD POWER 
KEVIN O’KEEFE 
Selectors 
PATRICK SULLIVAN . SEAN BRENNAN 
DENIS BERNARD JOERCAREY. 


PATRICK CROWLEY 


Delegates to the G.A.A. 
DENIS BERNARD DENIS SHEA 
JOE MURPHY MICHAEL JOYCE 


BES) WANS atlas 


from 


JIM & PATRICIA 


COTTER 


G Reese Sia leNaGes 


from 


CORK HURLING CLUB 


Club Officers - 1959 


Presid6n i aeeest 2) Se PETER O’FARRELL 
V.icecPresicleniimimem ns .: oe ee TIMOTHY LYONS 
S6Chelal yee senwe sees wig eee VAL RIORDAN 
Treasurer, 22min 0 See ee eee MICHAEL BRADLEY 
Manager 2 = = ee _....PATRICK MADDEN 
Custodian.2: 2.) ames 2 ee RICHARD LEE 
Trainer.2 32 ee eee GEORGE O’CONNELL 
Seniors Capital aan eee PATRICK DOWLING 
Vice Catal ices amine ee eee JOHN DUGGAN 
JUNIO“: Captains aaa eee MICHAEL O’SULLIVAN 
Vice: Captain eee. ee ee JOHN REGAN 


Selectors 
RICHARD CRONIN CHARLES O’CONNELL 
MICHAEL O’KEEFE 
Sergeant-at-Arms HARRY DENNEHY 


Delegates to G.A.A. 
JIM COTTER NORMAN ALLEN 
PATRICK DOWNEY DANIEL FITZGERALD 


Cork Senior Hurling Team of New York 


New York Champions, 1958 New York League Champions, 1959 


: PETER DOOLAN, WM. O’KEEFE, JACK DUGGAN 


TK PHILPOTT, TIM LYONS, CHAS. FEELEY, NORMAN ALLEN (Captain), PAT’K DOWLING, MICHAEL O 
K McGUIRK, SEAN HERON, HENRY AUSTIN, PADDY HERON, WM. WALSH, GEORGE O’ 
R, JOHN O’SULLIVAN, CONNIE DOOLAN, PETER O’FARRELL (President). 


FRONT ROW, I. to r. 


‘SHEA, BRENDAN KEYES, JOHN J. CARLTON. 
CONNELL, MICHAEL AHEARNE, 


SECOND ROW: PA 


BACK ROW: PAT’K MADDEN (Manager), PAT’ 
LIAM PRIO 


Compliments 


of 


DENIS & SUSAN MURPHY 


AND 


FAMILY 


MICHAEL, KATHLEEN & KEVIN 
BARRY 


Compliments 


of 


DOROTHY K. McCARTHY 


and 


PATRICK B. McCARTHY 


ae) 


Member of 


County Corkmen’s B. P. & P. Association 


O Oysrcedéit 


Driscoll 


JOHN O'DRISCOLL 
TIMOTHY J. O'DRISCOLL 
MICHAEL F. O'DRISCOLL 

JOHN P. O'DRISCOLL 


DENIS O’DRISCOLL ANNA O’DRISCOLL 
BRIDIE O'DRISCOLL — _ JOHN DRISCOLL 
KATHLEEN DRISCOLL | JOHN J. O'DRISCOLL 
CORNELIUS O’DRISCOLL CATHERINE DRISCOLL 


MARY C. DRISCOLL 


es 


KNIGHTS OF SAINT FINBARR 
CORKMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Boston 


SEND GREETINGS 


to 


THE COUNTY CORKMEN’‘S B. P. & P. ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW YORK 
on their 
DIAMOND JUBILEE 


—= 


OFFICERS 
Ghavlainsee 9 = Rev. Eugene Riordan, S.M.A. 
Presiden ti ee ee _Daniel M. O'Sullivan 
Wice-Presiclent. 2 22 Thomas J. Murley 
Recording Secretary-_------------------------- William J. Stanton 
Financial Secretary—--------------------------— John F. Mahoney 
TEGO RE ee John F. Hourihane 
Sergeant-at-Arms __--------------—-------—~ Daniel J. Mahoney 
CATT ewe eee ee Thomas Drudy 


OUR PRESIDENTS - 1906-1959 


* JOHN DALEY JOHN . HOURIHANE 
*THOMAS HERLIHY *CORNELIUS V. HYDE 
*MICHAEL J. DULLEA FLORENCE A. McCARTHY 
*EDWARD CALLAHAN BART. J. BUTLER 
*TIMOTHY KELLEHER TIMOTHY T. O’LEARY 

* JEREMIAH J. SHEA PATRICK F. DORNEY 
PATRICK J. HANLON WILLIAM J. STANTON 
*MATTHEW J. DONOVAN DHONAL S$. O'LEARY 
*JOHN W. FLYNN HUMPHREY J. MAHONEY 
*LAWRENCE J. DRISCOLL DANIEL M. O’SULLIVAN 


MICHAEL J. DONOVAN 
* Deceased 


ERIN'S HOPE CABARET 


1475 THIRD AVENUE 
(near 84th St.) 


NEW YORK CITY 


Dancing Every Saturday and Sunday 


EK venings 


MUSIC FOR DANCING by BILL QUINN’S ORCHESTRA 


AVAILABLE FOR PARTIES — FREE OF CHARGE 


Waiter: BOB McGLYNN, the Famous Leitrim Footballer 


Props: TIM CALLAGHAN and TOM McGOURTY 
JIM COURTNEY, DAN McGOURTY 


Bartender: ARTHUR O’NEILL, the famous Mayo Footballer 


Seventy-sixth Annual 


Cork” Ball 


Saturday Evening, January 9th, 1960 


at the 


Yorkville Casino Grand Ballroom 


210 EAST 86th STREET, NEW WORK Cll 


(Near Third Avenue) 


JANUARY Sth, 160 


SPONSORED BY THE 
County Corkmern’s B. P. & P. Association 


CO 5-4800 


BOYLAN TRAVEL AGENCY 
889 Ninth Avenue 


(Corner 58th St. & 9th Ave.) 


New York 19, N. Y. 


JAMES W. BOYLAN CORNELIUS F. NEENAN 
VINCENT A. O’DRISCOLL JAMES J. BOYLAN 


COMP. IMENTS 


of 


KEATING’S BAKERY 


THE SQUARE 
~ KANTURK 


* 


Andrew Keating, Proprietor 


$2 


A TRIBUTE TO KINSALE 


WILLIAM BRADLEY 


MRS. MARY BRADLEY 
MARY BRADLEY 
JOHN BRADLEY 
DANIEL BRADLEY 


REV. WILLIAM S. BRADLEY, O.Carm. 


Compliments of... 


Mr. & Mrs. William Donegan 
Mr. & Mrs. Patrick Donegan 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene O'Callaghan 


St. Finbarr’s Parish Cork City 


BEST WISHES TO SEAN P. KEATING 


and the 


County Corkmen’s Association 


Hugh L. MeSherry 


MUrray Hill 2-1668 TAlmadge 3-9349 
NYLIC - A Mutual Company - Founded in 1845 


PETER O’FARRELL 


Sales Representative 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


355 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


COMPLIMENTS 


of 


THE LINEHAN FAMILY 


PATRICK J. LINEHAN, SR. 
CATHERINE M. LINEHAN 
KATHLEEN M. LINEHAN BARRY 
KATHLEEN M. BARRY 

MAURA E. LINEHAN 

PATRICK J. LINEHAN, JR. 
LAWRENCE M. LINEHAN 
GERALD T. LINEHAN 


Phone MAin 2-9844 


DONOVAN’S BAR & GRILL 


Fine Wines and Liquors 


Where You Meet the Boys from 


Ring and Clonakilty 


238 FLATBUSH AVENUE BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 


es 


When visiting Cork on holiday avail of the ‘Visit Ireland Plan’ to 
purchase your Ford car. In this way you have the benefit of 
your own car whilst here; which will then be shipped home to 
New York after your visit... .. . Full details and prices from 


C. A.B. MOTOR CO. LTD. 


THE FORD MAIN DEALERS 
Lower Glanmire Road, Cork Phone 24391 
LL ees 


COMP EIMENTS 


of 


McLOUGHLIN’S BAR & RESTAURANT 


PATRICK McLOUGHLIN 


1602 THIRD AVENUE 
At 90th Street New York City 
ee 


Compliments 


of 


A FRIEND of JIM COTTER 
va 


oe 


Compliments of the 


Clan na Gael and LR.A. Vets of America Ine. 


To 
THE COUNTY CORKMEN’S B. P. & P ASSOCIATION 


on the 75th Anniversary of Their Founding, 
and inviting all members and their friends to attend our 


34th ANNUAL BALL 


AT THE NEW SHAMROCK BALLROOM 
306 West 52nd Street (near 8th Avenue) New York City 


THANKSGIVING EVE, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25th, 1959 


BERNARD McGOWAN 


District Officer____-------------------------- 
CHARLES DRISCOLL 


District Secretary-—---------------------------—- 
District Treasurer_-—----------------------- 


a 


RE. 4-9817 


McGLADE’S CAFE 


or!) 


1426 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Y op 


PATRICK CORLESS, Prop. 


MO 9-9555 
CORLESS HALL 
Catering to Weddings, Meetings, Parties and Dinners 
* 
484 WILLIS AVENUE 
Corner East 147th Street Bronx, N.Y. 


“On top of the rock | took a view 

Of Sundays well and the jail in view 
The boys who brought McNeillis through 
Were the boys of old Gillabbey.” 


Up the “BARRS” 


cS 


Dick Cronin 


PL 9-6070 Prompt Delivery - Metropolitan Area 


LEXINGTON FLOWER SHOP 
FLOWERS by WIRE , 
Anywhere 


603 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
Between 52nd & 53rd Streets New York City 


er op 


CONGRATULATIONS 


from 


DRIPSEY WOOLEN MILLS Ltd. 
Dripsey, County Cork 


* 


Ladies’ Costume and Mantle Cloths 
Sports Tweeds 


Overcoatings, Blankets and Rugs 
“Quality - Style & Durability” 


a 


Compliments 


of 


PARKVIEW GRILL, INC. 
Glanworth of ‘The Three Trees’ 


Mythical harbour for dry land sailors 
(>) 


43-45 McCLELLAN STREET 


Phone JE—6—9810 


op 


BRONX 52, N. Y. 


oe 


LUdlow 9-9665 


BEST WISHES 
from 
LARRY’S BAR & RESTAURANT 
Larry Holmes MR. & MRS. JERRY O’CONNOR 
& 
© 


1850 Vyse Avenue 
Near Boston Road Bronx 60, N. Y. 


The County Roscommon Society Ine. 


Regular meetings are held on the Third Friday of each month 


at 
THE IRISH INSTITUTE BUILDING 
326 WEST 48th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


M. J. BRENNAN, Treasurer 


ce a ese 


Phone 22950 “On these | ponder 
Where’er | wander 


THE ANTIQUE SHOP And thus grow fonder 


Sweet Cork, of thee.” 
— 


59 MacCurtain Street 
CORK MADGE & CHARLIE BOLL 


TANS 


McCarthy 


Mac Capemsy 


— WMDeCarchy 


JACK McCARTHY —s*PAXTIRICK_-B.. McCARTHY 
TIMOTHY McCARTHY JOHN McCARTHY 
STEPHEN McCARTHY 


GIOHUNGsR As U aARTT ON S 
from 


Jack McCarthy 


Past President of the Corkmen’s Association 
Native of Knocknenaugh, Ballydesmond 


oe 


CORNELIUS McCARTHY 


ow 


y % 


Compliments of 


BRISLANE’S BAR & RESTAURANT Mr. & Mrs. James W. McCarthy 
Maureen - Billy - Sue - Denis 


© 


LEXI N AVENUE 
1494 LEXINGTO 1145 WOODYCREST AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY BRONX 52, N.Y. 


FRATERNAL GREETINGS 


LOCAL 32J 


B-5.E. 1. US =" ALF. Le Calo: 


ALBERT E. PERRY 


President and Business Manager 


250 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 19, N.Y. 


a sco 


SAcramento 2—4609 


JACK & COMPANY THE SOUTHERN STAR 


Formal Wear COUNTY CORK’S OWN WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
. Covers Mid - South - East - West Cork 


$3.75 Postpaid Per Annum 
171 EAST 86th STREET 


© 
Bet. Third & Lexington Avenues 


New York 28, N. Y. Offices: Skibbereen, County Cork 


op Pp 


RH—4—9448 


Compliments of 


BREEN’S RESTAURANT, BAR & GRILL 


155 EAST 84th STREET, NEW YORK 28 


Bernie - Jim 


Compliments of 


WATERFORD GLASS COMPANY (Ireland) 


WATERFORD, IRELAND 


All enquiries 
C. F. Neenan 
U. S. Representative 


889 NINTH AVENUE 
Phone COlumbus 4-4800 


New York 19, N.Y. 


Y 


BES OrerucK Compliments 


to the of 


CORKMEN’S ASSOCIATION KITTY & JOHNNY KENNY 


MICHAEL MINOGUE 


4930 Broadway New York City 


Compliments 


of 


THE BLARNEY STONE 
BAR & RESTAURANTS 


a) 


DANIEL D. FLANAGAN, President 


GOOD LUCK TO JIM COTTER BEST REGARDS 


to 


MICHAEL REIDY 


DENIS FORDE 
Kerry a 
& from 


JOHN P. MURPHY 


op 


ieee, - © 


BEST WISHES TO THE CORKMEN ON THEIR DIAMOND JUBILEE 


PETER O'BRIEN BAR & GRILL 
Sf 


271 East 188th Street Bronx, N. Y. 


a LS ST 


“Congratulations, New York Corkmen & Ladies” 


The County Corkmen’s Ladies’ Auxiliary of Bayonne, N. J. was organized 
ia 1927 with the late Mrs. Ellen O’Connor, native of Balleyvourney, Cork, as its 
first president. She held that office until 1930 when Mrs. Nora Allen, native of 
Union Hall, Cork, took over the reins, and held that position until 1942. Under 
the leadership of these great women, the organization increased its membership 
considerably. 


Our next president was Mrs. Elizabeth Carey, native of Collah, Seull,, Cork; 
who became our third president in 1942 and continued to do a splendid job. 
Miss Hannah Casey, native of Drimoleague, Cork, was installed as our fourth 
president in 1948, and under her able direction the organization continued in 
doing much to contribute to the culture and glory of the Irish in America. 


In 1959, Mrs. Noel Byrne, native of Shanbally, Monkstown, Cork, assumed 
the leadership as our fifth president. It is her fond hope that she can, to the 
best of her ability, continue to do a job as good as those who led the organiza- 
tion through good and bad times. 


County Corkmen’s Ass’n Ladies Auxiliary 
; 710 Avenue “C”, Bayonne, N. J. 


MRS. NOEL BYRNE, President 


ee 


COMPLIMENTS 
of 


“THE BRIDES OF NADD™ 
* 


Mr, & Mrs. Sam Dunn 


Y 


es 


NEW LEITRIM HOUSE 


1221 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
RE—4—9369 New York City 


LEITRIM HOTEL 


190 BEACH 103rd STREET 
GR-4—8953 Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 


Prop: MICHAEL McGUIRE 


MElrose 5-3282 Upholstering - Slip Covers 


MAHONEY & SONS 


Bedroom and Living Room 
Furniture 


Living Room Suites Custom Built To Order 


447 WILLIS AVENUE 
Between 145th & 146ht Streets Bronx 54, N.Y. 


ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS 


DIVISION THREE 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS AND INWOOD 
NEW YORK COUNTY 


MEETS SECOND WEDNESDAY OF THE MONTH 
Paramount Building, 601 West 183rd Street, New York 33, N. Y. 


OTF Fl CG EvRes 


VERY REV. DONALD M. O’CALLAGHAN, Chaplain 
JAMES L. CASEY 


Pea tg Ya es Abe Pee Ee eee President 
JOHN JOHNSO Nite eee eee ee ee eee Vice President 
WILEIAM (BURKE 22 2 oo er ee ee ee eee Secretary 
MICHAELS J CARTY peace see toe 2 ee ee ea eed Treasurer 
DENIS. FS HORANS = Mee eee Financial Secretary 
JOHNS CRRARTS. 2. eee ee ee Chairman of Standing Committee 
DANITELE MORRISON git ext ee le ee See ee See Marshal 
PATRICKS ES 2 LYNCH bese 2 ee ee 2 te ee eee ee ee eee ee ea Sentinel 
DANIEE, O° CONNEUE (ito ne oe a ee ee SR eee Historian 
JOHNEDRISCO Li aes se eet ca) ols 5 oe re fa Organizer 
THOS SP HOLGAR AG sees ae ee eet Chairman of Membership 
JOHN UCURRAN2 222 2 Pile 6 ke ee! ee ee Chairman of Missions 
JAMES MG AGRUIND Yer ee ee Jr. Past President 
JAMES, J°"GCOMERFORD 22 ieea a eee Se ee Sr. Past President 


ULE UPS i iS 


JOHN DUFFY MICHAEL COYLE 


Gi RibcE TaleNEGas 
from Cork City 


FRANK & MAE O’CONNOR 


n 


PETER J. FLANAGAN 


Compliments 
of 


BOHACK FOOD MARKETS 


® 


“Serving Long Island Since 1887” 


: 
: 


Compliments 


Compliments 


of of 


The COTT BEVERAGE CO. THE AHERNS 


Jim - Miah - Jack - Pa 


a 


RH. 4-9030 


KILLARNEY CASTLE 
BAR and GRILL 


JOHN McMANUS - MATTIE HUGHES 


Proprietors 


* 


1409 Third Avenue 


At 80th Street New York City 


Ce mee em iii a ai at aT aaa 


Compliments NEwtown 9-8081 


mY EMERALD 


HEATING AIR CONDITIONING 
LIC. OIL BURNER INSTALLATION 


PETERS HOEY 


ANN & BILL SULLIVAN 


°, 
¢ 
. oe 


58-01 WOODSIDE AVE., WOODSIDE 77, N. Nfs 


Joseph Medill Patterson Post 1234 


DAILY NEWS 
AMERICAN LEGION 


25th Anniversary 


220 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


COMP TEM ANTES 
of 


LISTOWEL CASTLE BAR & RESTAURANT 


ee 


1576 THIRD AVENUE 


Between 88th & 89th Streets New York City 


Compliments of 


THE KERRY LADIES 
* 


FALL DANCE 
Thanksgiving Eve - November 25th, 1959 


City Center Ballroom 


CYpress 2-2548 


WILLIAM F. CLIFFORD 


GROCERIES - DAIRY 
Fresh Fruits & Vegetables 


Frozen Foods 


492 BERGEN AVENUE BRONX 


Phone FOrdham 4-827 1 


FITZGERALD’S TAVERN 


CAI 


A West Kingsbridge Road 


Near Jerome Avenue 


z Always the spot for 
ome Fine American Food 


> —N5 


Bronx, NU YaC: 


40 


SCHRAFFTS NEW YORK RESTAURANTS 


oe 


FO. 4-8466 


FEELEY & GRIFFIN 
BAR and RESTAURANT 


Fine Food - Choice Liquore 


Compliments 
of 


Margaret, James & Betty 
MAHONEY 


2549 Webster Avenue | 
Bronx’58, N.Y. 


EEE ee ee Ree ES Le a eens 


Com pliments 


of 


MICHAEL & SALLY O'BRIEN 


C9 


Greetings Compliments 
to of 


The Corkmen’s Association 


on their NORA CULLINANE 
Diamond Jubilee Kilmeen 
NORA O’LEARY > 
Ballinhassig 


of 


PETER REEVES MARKETS, Inc. 


Complete stock of McGINN’S 
lrish_ Products RESTAURANT & BAR 
2 
Ns 
Stores conveniently located in | 
Manhattan, Bronx, Westchester 4325 Katonah Avenue 
Brooklyn and Long Island Bronx, N. Y. 


THE CORK OPERA HOUSE 


“THE MUSICAL LIFE OF CORK CITY IS DEAD? It will rise again when the 
new opera house is built.” 


The Committee to build the Cork Opera House needs your help to make 
it an actual fact. The Financial Goal is One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds. 
One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds is needed to start the building. 


Will you help this committee to propagate the love of the Tenor, Baritone 
and Soprano for which Cork has been famous through the years. Exiled Cork 
people from all over the world have contributed to date. If you love the ballads 
and songs that have been a part of the life of “My Own Lovely Lee” you can 
purchase a brick to enshrine them in a new Citadel on Emmett’s Place. 


Shares or Debentures may be purchased. Donations are welcome. 


Eurther information may be obtained from the County Corkmen’s Ass'n. 


THE COMMITTEE 
COUNTY CORKMEN’S ASS'‘N 


a 


SA-2-9648 MICHAEL McDONAGH, Prop. GREETINGS 


from 


HILLSIDE TAVERN 


Restaurant 
Business Men’s Lunch A FRIEND 


Courteous Service 


Wholesome Food 


1484 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
Between 95th & 96th Streets New York City 


op 


GREETINGS Best Wishes 
from to 
Margaret & Patrick O’Connell DAN O'CONNOR 
sw Z 
from 
Ballyhea PATRICK MURPHY 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE 


LIMERICK MEN’S B. & S. ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 1890 


ANNUAL FALL DANCE 


TUXEDO BALLROOM, 210 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY"! 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30th, 1959 


MEETINGS AT THE IRISH INSTITUTE 
326 West 48th Street, New York City 


4th Friday of Each Month 


FRANK W. KEARNEY, President JOHN J. GREANEY, Recording Secretary 


eee 


Compliments BEST OReLuck 
of to the 


Corkmen‘s Association 


on their 
P. GARGAN’S BAR & GRILL 


Diamond Jubilee 


S a 
from 
211 East 188th Street Bregogue & Dempsey Cross 
Bronx 58, N.Y. PATRICK CLIGGETT & FAMILY 


a ae 


— Oar 


CO. 7-1567 


CORNELIUS A. DORR 


Insurance 


Gea) 


15 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Best Wishes to My Friend Jim Cotter 


and 


The Corkmen’s Association 


from 


JIM MeNICHOLAS 


o— 


238th Street & Broadway - New York 63, N. Y. 


In Memory of 


FATHER DOMINIC and FATHER ALBERT 
Ireland’s Patriot Priests 


=, 


Richard Smyth 


Phone DA. 9-9592 


2024 TAVERN INC. 
Meetings - Socials - Weddings 


Steve McCarthy 


2024 BOSTON ROAD WEST FARMS, N. Y. 


GREETINGS TO THE CORKMEN 
ON THE OCCASION OF THEIR 


DIAMOND JUBILEE 


from the 


East Side Irish-American Social Club, Inc. 


PATRICK J. LINEHAN, President 
JOHN DONOGHUE, Secretary WILLIAM DORGAN, Treasurer 


op 


In Memory of the Late 


JAMES O'LEARY 
Regards to 
MOTHER MARY LIAM 
REV. WILLIAM HALLAHAN 
BROTHER FINBARR BRADLEY 


hk 


From JIM & TEAN RUSSELL 


a 


CARROLL'S CABRA BAR & GRILL 


Fine Food - Choice Liquors 


oa 


1590 THIRD AVENUE - NEW YORK 
Phone SA. 2-9912 


JUdson 6-9666 Circle 7-9756 


O’LEARY’S BAR & GRILL 
891 EIGHTH AVENUE (Cor. 53rd _ St.) 
Near Madison Square Garden 


New York City 


MICHAEL O’LEARY JOHN O'LEARY 


ALL BOROS AGENCY of NEW YORK 


INC. 


and 
M. J. CALLAHAN AGENCY 


General Insurance 


130 William Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


UNA M. KEATING MILDRED WILLETS O’DOHERTY 
Barclay 7-4929 Beekman 3-1334-1335 


a ee 


Compliments of... 


BUCKLEY AUTO REPAIRS 
BLARNEY CASTLE GARAGE 


SEA CLIFF AVENUE 
GLEN GOVE Stet, Ney. 


TED BUCKLEY, Prop. Tel. OR. 6-9653 


SAcramento 2-6942 Free Delivery 


JOHNNY’S PORK STORE 


PRIME MEATS 


Poultry - Provisions 


An 


1591 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


Compliments 


of 


PAT McGLADE 


COF® 


154 COLUMBUS AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


FOrdham 4-9824 


JOHN McMANUS CAFE 
Specializing in 


CHARCOAL BROILED STEAKS 
Ss 


14 WEST FORDHAM ROAD BRONX 68, N.Y. 


JAMES F. WATERS INC. 


38-15 NORTHERN BOULEVARD, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 
ST. 6-3300 


AUTHORIZED DIBA ER 


for 


DeSOTO and PLYMOUTH 


Large Selection of All Makes of Used Cars 
Taxicabs — New and Used 


Leasing Department — All Makes of Cars Leased 


JOHN J. COLEMAN, Sales Manager 


IN MEMORY OF BRIGADE COMMANDANT 


CHARLIE HURLEY 


3rd Cork Brigade 
Killed in action March 19th, 1921, near Crossbarry 


a SZ 


Inserted by an Old Comrade 


CHRIS. MANGAN CU. 5-986] 


JOHN SHEEHAN 


HUNTER’S LODGE 
WHERE OLD FRIENDS MEET 
NX ¢ 


237-01 LINDEN BOULEVARD ELMONT, L.I., NEW YORK 


THE CORK WEEKLY EXAMINER 


(Established 1859) 


EXTENDS ITS HEARTIEST CONGRATULATIONS 


TOME 


COUNTY CORKMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW YORK 


* 


ON THE OCCASION OF ITS 
DIAMOND JUBILEE 


GREETINGS FROM: 


MICHAEL & ALICE GRIMES KENNY 


SISTER MARY RAPHAEL GRIMES 
SISTER MARY GABRIEL GRIMES 
SISTER MARY MICHAEL GRIMES 


ae 


¥ 


TUXEDO BALLROOM 


210 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
presents 
The Top Music and Entertainment Talent of any Irish Ballrom in Greater New York 
every Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday 


ALSO CATERING TO WEDDINGS, PARTIES AND SPONSORED DANCES 
DIRECTION of DANNY and JIMMY DEVLIN 


eee 
WHEN IN IRELAND 


Visit 


The COLLINSTOWN TOURIST BAR 


SWORDS ROAD, COLLINSTOWN, CO. DUBLIN 


Where American Gaels Meet 


MICHAEL J. WOODS, Proprietor 


ncn 


BEST WISHES 
from 


MAURICE WALSH 


1800 WESTCHESTER AVENUE, BRONX T2aNay. 
Ns 


BAR and RESTAURANT 


os 


Compliments of... 


ARMITAGE and HORAN 


608 COLUMBUS AVENUE, N. Y.C. 


(Between 74th & 75th Streets) 


* 


HORAN and RIORDAN 


1131 THIRD AVENUE, N. Y. C. 


(At 66th Street) 


Full Dress - Tuxedos - Cutaways - To Hire 


S. MALFETANO 


Member of K. of C. 


2117 THIRD AVENUE 


Bet. 115th and 116th Sts. - New York 29 


Telephone LEhigh 4-2999 
[as 


OUR ONLY STORE — Not connected with any store of similar name. 


Y 


Annual Fall Dance 
County Armagh Men’‘s P. & B. Association 


A GALA AFFAIR 


Ww 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 27, 1959 


at TUXEDO BALLROOM, 210 East 86th Street, N.Y. C. 


ANGLAND’S BAR & RESTAURANT 
1639 St. Nicholas Avenue 


at 192nd Street 


New York City 


oN 


J. DIAMOND B. DUIGNAN 
M. BUTLER J. DALTON 


PADDY ANGLAND, Proprietor 


Compliments of 


Lieutenant Governor 
MALCOLM WILSON 


aS 6 


There have been good men, but there never was better’ 


John J. McCarthy 


Treasurer 1928 to 1936 
Native of Ballaheda, Ballinhassig, County Cork 


BY A FRIEND 


Compliments of 


SHEEHAN’S BAR & GRILL 


1498 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone SA. 2-9834 


OUR 100th ANNIVERSARY 


of 
BRINGING MORE GOOD FOOD TO MORE PEOPLE FOR LESS 


A&P FOOD STORES 


Compliments of 


KENNY’S BAR & RESTAURANT 
Aw 


606 Columbus Ave. 
Bet. 89th & 90th Streets - New York City 


Tel. TRafalgar 4-7155 


WAshington Heights 7-2746 


WALTER CODY FUNERAL HOME, Inc. 


SSS> 


165th STREET on ST. NICHOLAS AVENUE 
NEW YORK 32, N.Y. 


Y 


Phone Riverside 9-4108 “We Telegraph Flowers” 
9-4109 


EDWARD WALSH 
Flowers of Quality 


Choice Cut Flowers and Plants - Artistic Funeral Designs 


Wedding and Table Decorations, etc. Our Specialty 


J™f 


751 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 


Between 96th and 97th Streets New York 


No connection with any other firm of similar name 


a 


McGRATH & O’NEILL McGRATH & O’NEILL 
150 COLUMBUS AVENUE 1254 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK CITY 


a 


McGRATH’S CAFE 


22-33 - 31st STREET 
ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND 


ost 


McGRATH’S CAFE McGRATH’S CAFE 


31-04 - 30th AVENUE 30-23 - 36th AVENUE 
ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND 


Compliments 
of 
HARRY McGUIRK 
ox 


The following chat was heard in a bus at 86th St. and 3rd Ave. recently 
between a Cork and a Kerry man: 


“Good day, Mister,” said one to the other. 
“| think we met before.” 


“Oh, yes, we met in the... 


SHAMROCK BAR & GRILL_ 


1497 Third Avenue 
Bet. 84th & 85th Sts. 


The House for Drinks of Quality 


oe 


P. SHEEHAN, Prop. REgent 4-9442 


Compliments 
of 
A FRIEND 


GREETINGS TO THE SONS & DAUGHTERS 
©OFREDEUNCORK 


CITY CENTER BALLROOM 
The Home of Irish-American Entertainment 
DANCING EVERY FRIDAY, SATURDAY & SUNDAY 
Ke 


135 WEST 55th STREET 


New York City 


ANCHOR RESTAURANT & BAR 


1409 MADISON AVENUE 


New York City 


CAD 


John Donoghue Michael Shea 


J. T. WHALEN, INC. 


Furniture 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME 


165 DYCKMAN STREET - LOrraine 7-8100 
1930 AMSTERDAM AVE. - WAdsworth 6-3900 


MeCARTHY’S KNIGHT CLUB 


CATERERS - PRIVATE PARTIES 


Open 365 Days a Year 


Putnam Lake, Brewster, N. Y. 


Call BRewster 9-8157 


MARY McCARTHY JAMES McCARTHY 


GE 9-9305 


Compliments of 


SOCCER TAVERN - MARIE WALSH 
% 


6004 EIGHTH AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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